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(THOUGH we were never enrolled in Pinkerton’s corps of 

mighty Goths, being neither believers in his theories, nor 
admirers of the spirit and temper in which he maintained them, we 
do not mean to deny that we feel a strong partiality for almost 
every branch of the great Gothic and Teutonic family, by what- 
ever appellation it may be designated. We may, perhaps, be a 
little out of humour at present with the Belgians—but we have a 
great regard for the Dutch, a still greater for the Germans, and an 
absolute enthusiasm for all the sons of Odin, whether Danes, 
Swedes, Norwegians, or Icelanders. Our Gallic neighbours, or 
rather the doctors. of one of their literary sects, may still affect to 
doubt ‘si un Allemand peut avoir de l’esprit’—but if even these 
fine gentlemen reflect on the part acted by the Germans and their 
kindred on the theatre of the world since Arminius struck Rome 
the blow from which she never recovered, they can hardly deny 
them power and valour, and a knowledge of the arts by which do- 
minion is acquired and preserved. Our interest on behalf of this 
remarkable race extends not only to their history and. civil polity, 
but also to their language, in all its branches. We well remember 
our delight at the discovery that Justin and Justinian originally 
bore the respectable names of Upright and Stock. We look upon 
Ulphilas’s Meeso-Gothic Gospels as one of the most. precious 
relics of antiquity, and would have every word of genuine ‘leutonic 
descent carefully preserved, whether spoken by the prince or the 
peasant, 

Of course, we include English in our list of favourites, and 
believe, as in duty bound, that, take it for all in all, there is no 
tongue superior to it in the whole European circle. We are 
disposed, also, to take it as we find.it, and are very far from wishing 
to banish any terms of southern descent that can produce proper 
warrants of. naturalization. We are. fully sensible of the advantage 
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of possessing such words as flower, florid, flourishing, alongwith 
their counterparts bloom, blooming, blow, blossom ; and feel—as 
every one must—that the union of the two classes furnishes a 
strength and richness of diction, and a choice of terms to express 
primary and secondary ideas, compared with which the vocabulary 
of the French and the Italians is poverty itself. But, after all, 
terms of Saxon and Northern origin constitute the sinews of our 
speech, and must be the most attentively studied by those who 
would form clear ideas of its genius and structure. Indeed, one 
Erne reason why we prize a knowledge of the German and 

candinavian dialects, and would recommend it to others, is that 
they throw a light on the analogies of our own language, and the 
principles of its grammar, which cannot be obtained from any 
other source. We know that it is easy to sneer at such pursuits, 
and to ask—who but a dull pedant can see any use in confront- 
ing obscure and antiquated English terms with equally obscure 
German ones, all which might, without any great injury, be 
consigned to utter oblivion? It would have been equally easy 
to ask fifty or sixty years ago—and would at that time have 
sounded quite as plausibly—what can be the use of collecting and 
comparing unsightly fragments of bone that have been moulder- 
ing in the earth for centuries? But now, after the brilliant 
discoveries of Cuvier and Buckland, no man could propose 
such a question without exposing himself to the laughter and 
contempt of every man of science. Sciolists are very apt to de- 
spise what they do not understand; but they who are properly 
‘qualified to appreciate the matter know that philology is neither a 
useless nor a trivial pursuit,—that, when treated in an enlightened 
and philosophical spirit, it is worthy of all the exertions of the 
‘subtlest as well as most comprehensive intellect. The knowledge 
‘of words is, in its full and true acceptation, the knowledge of 
things, and a scientific acquaintance with a language cannot fail to 
throw some light on the ongin, history, and condition of those who 
speak or spoke it. Who knew anything about the gipsies, till an 
examination of their language proved beyond all doubt that they 
came from the banks of the Indus? Who knows anything certain 
about thé Pelasgi? And who does not perceive that two con- 
‘nected sentences of their language would tell us more clearly what 
they really were than all that has hitherto been written about them ? 
The Irish antiquaries give magnificent accounts of the learning 
and civilization of their ancestors two or three thousand years ag0; 
but when we find that their language, in some respects a copious 
as well as beautiful one, is utterly destitute of scientific terms, and 
‘cannot convey the import of them without a clumsy periphbrasis, 
we are enabled to appreciate such statements at their real wt 
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We are aware that te Stewart, while combating the me- 
taphysical concldsions of Horné Tooke, thought proper to speak 
somewhat slightingly of etymological itivestigations. With all due 
respect for such authority, we think that he took an insufficient 
as well as an unfair view of the matter, When he represents the 
cultivation of this branch 0. knowledge as unfavourable to ele- 
gance of composition, refined taste, or enlargement of the mental 
faculties, he s¢ems to have forgotten the grammatical and etymo- 
logical speculations of Plato, Crsar, and Cicero—and that the 
collection and comparison of the provincialisms of Germany was a 
favourite employment of the illustrious Leibnitz. We fully assent 
to Mr. Stewart’s strictures on the absurdity of Tooke’s favourite 
position, that words ought always to be used in their primitive sig- 
nification. A wise man employs the language of the country ac- 
cording to its current acceptation, as he uses the national coin 
according to its current value, taking care in both cases to choose 
the genuine and reject the counterfeit. But when Mr. Stewart 
tries to make it appear that it is better in many cases to remain 
ignorant of the original meaning of words than to know it, we 
think him singularly unfortunate both in his position and in the 
illustration which he brings forward to support it. The learned 
Professor says :— 


‘ The argument against the criizcal utility of these etymological re- 
searches might be carried much farther, by illustrating their tendency 
with respect to our poetical vocabulary. The power of this (which 
depends wholly on association) is often increased by the mystery 
which hangs over the origin of its consecrated terms; as the nobility 
of a family gains an accession of lustre, when its history is lost in the 
obscurity of the fabulous ages. 

‘ A single instance will at once explain and confirm the foregoing 
remark. Few words, perhaps, in our language have been used more 
happily by some of our older poets than harbinger ; more particularly 
by Milton, whose “ Paradise Lost” has rendered even the organical 
sound pleasing to the fancy— 

« And now of love they treat, till th’ evening star, 
Love’s harbinger, appear’d.” 

How powerful are the associations which such a combination of ideas 
must establish in the memory of every reader capable of feeling their 
beauty; and what a charm is communicated to the word, thus blended 
in its effect with such pictures as those of the evening star, and of the 
loves of our first parents ! 

_ ‘ When I look into Johnson for the etymology of harbinger, I find 
it is derived from the Dutch herberger, which denotes one who goes to 
provide lodgings or a harbour for those that follow. Whoever may 
thank the author for this conjecture, it certainly will not be the lover 
of Milton’s poetry. The injury, however, which is here done to the 
Word in question, is slight in comparison of what it would have aa 
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if its origi ‘had been traced to some root in bur on language equal! 
sgnoble, “and” FeemibARti it “dg nearly «heeds Noel 
Philovophical Bithije,'p 19s. 10 eto al! to Woods anmibtosu 

This Js, elegantly and ‘plausibly e pressed, and, will, doubtless 
appear yery, conyincing to a certain class of readers. . In our opi- 
nion the criticism is radically unsound, and more worthy of Lord 
Chesterfield than,of Dugald, Stewart. In fact, the implicit adop- 
tion of the principle involved in it would make us quarrel with 
half our national vocabulary, which must, in the yature of things, 
have been applied to, low and familiar objects, when it was the 
language of arude and barbarous people. Let us apply the canon 
to another expression, much more homely in its origin and associa- 
tions, than harbinger, We need not inform our readers who wrote 
the following passages— 


* Though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up.’ 
* These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar.’ 


With all due reverence for Partridge’s maxim—de gustibus 


—we cannot help maintaining that no man can perceive the full 
power of the above nervous expressions, unless he knows precisely 
what er means; and, moreover, that the critic who would 
quarrel with them on account of the connexion of the word with 
malt, hops, and beer-barrels, and propose the substitution of froth, 
foam, 'or any similar milk and water expression, had ‘better shut 
up Shakspeare and Byron, and devote himself to the study of 
French tragedies. It seems as absurd to quarrel with’a forcible 
and appropriate poetical epithet on account of the homeliness of 
its origin, as it would be to despise a beautiful butterfly, because 
it was once a caterpillar; and, to pursue the analogy, it is as inte- 
resting and instructive to trace the progress of language from rude- 
ness to refinement, as to watch the successive transformations of 
the various tribes of insects. 

Once more: Mr. Stewart describes philologists asa useful sort 
of inferior drudges, who may often farnish their betters with im- 
portant data for illustrating ‘the progress of laws, of arts, and of 
manners, or for tracing the migrations of niankind in ages of which 
we have no historical records: ‘It does not seem to have occurred 
to him that it is ‘very possible for the profound philologist, and the 
enlightened antiquary or historian, to’ be united m the same person; 
and that he who derive this'species' of knowledge from ‘the! fountain- 
head, must possess ‘a’ gréat superiority over him who has it at second 
or third hatid;' as ‘all cah testify who 'kitow and ‘aré able! td appre- 
ciate the profound researches of such men as the late illustrious 

Humboldt. 
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Humboldt, . Had Ms Stewart himpelf posesved a litle more of this 
sort, of knowledge, he, would neyer have brought, forward that, most 
which supposes 
e, ma py the Bramins on 
e Gr is, we ‘are ‘willing’ 'to admit, ‘is ‘the 
rant absurdity that has' énianated froin the Scotch school 

since the days of Mont ananassae eH 
Our rit to vindicate a favourite putsuit has’ rather Ted us 
astray from! our urpose, which jis, to make some remarks on the 
present state of English lexicography.' ‘We shall ‘not’ Taboriously 
attempt to demonstrate the value of a good dictionary, or to show 
that there i$ as much reason for compiling a good one of the 
English language as of any other. ‘Even ‘supposing’ that we did 
not require such a Work for ourselves, it miust at all events be 
wanted by those foreigners who take an interest in our literature. 
In most parts of Europe, a knowledge of English is now a neces- 
sary part of a liberal education, and the scholars of Germany and 
Denmark are not satisfied with a meagre school vocabulary, but 
go to the best and most original sources of information, wherever 
they can procure them. It is, therefore, of great importance to 
them that the words of our language should be carefully collected 
and correctly explained, as they cannot always have recourse, like 
ourselves, to living sources of information. We heartily wish, for 
their sakes, as well as for our own credit, that they had some better 
guidance than they can command at preseut. We fear that our 
best means and appliances are far from trustworthy, and we feel 
rather inclined to agree with a worthy Hibernian of our acquaint- 
ance, who declared that the only good English dictionary we possess 
is Dr. Jamieson’s Scottish one. None of our lexicographers has 
equalled, or even approached, the venerable Doctor’s industry in col- 
lecting words, or his skill and care in explaining them ; and though 
etymology is his weakest point, he has, even in this department, a 
decided superiority over his southern competitors... Etymology and 
philology do not seem to thrive on British ground. We were in- 
debted to a foreigner (Junius) for the first systematic and compre- 
hensive work on the analogies of our tongue, and it is humiliating 
to think how little realimprovement has been effected in the two 
centuries that have since elapsed, We have manifested the same 
supineness in other matters, connected with our national literature. 
We have allowed a Bavarian to print, the first edition.of the, Old 
Saxon evangelical. harmony—the most precious monument of the 
kind, next to the Mceso; Gothic Gospels—from English, manuscripts. 
In. like,; manner, we, are indebted to, a. Dane for the first printed 
text, of Beowalf, the. most, remarkable production in ,the,, whole 
range of Auglo-Saxon literature ; and we have; to, thank, anther 
ane 


extraordinary theory of the origin of Seer 
to be, a mere factitious language, manufacture 
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Dane for our knowledge of the principles of Anglo-Saxon versifi- 
cation, and for the only grammar of that language which deserves 
the name. We have had, it is true, and still have, men who pride 
themselves on their exploits in English philology, but the best 
among them are much on a par with persons who fancy they are 
penetrating into the profoundest mysteries of geology, while they 
are only gathering up the pebbles that lie on the earth’s surface,* 
We admit that Horne Tooke dug more deeply than his competitors, 
and by no means without success; but, for want of practical know- 
ledge, he often laboured in the wrong vei, and as often failed to 
turn the right one to the utmost advantage. 

One principal cause for the little progress hitherto made in this 
branch of science is, that it has too often been studied as physio- 
logy was before the time of Galileo and Bacon. It was found 
easier to guess than to explore ; consequently, almost every etynio- 
logist—instead of forming his system from a copious and careful 
induction of facts—sets out with a determination to reduce every- 
thing to a certain preconceived chimerical theory, One starts 
with the doctrine, that Celtic was certainly spoken in Paradise ; 
another assumes the identity of Irish with Phoenician; a third un- 
dertakes to prove that Welsh is the oldest daughter of the He- 
brew. Murray clearly sees all languages lurking in nine uncouth 
monosyllables—like forests of oaks in a few acorns; Voss is con- 
tent with extracting Greek from a couple, On this, a German 

hilologist, of a better stamp, sarcastically observes, that we may 
just as well undertake to derive every word in every language 
from the vowel A ; and that, if such theories are to be tolerated 
at all, the simplest must necessarily be the best. All extrava- 
gancies of this sort deserve to be classed with Darwin’s process for 
manufacturing animal bodies from irritable fibres ; and make us 
long for the re-appearance of Aristophanes on earth, to put the 
dreaming authors—Ararordrwy Anpwy iepcis—in the Clouds. 

Another great source of failure has been, that nearly all our 
English etymologists took up their trade without sufficient capital; 
and showed themselves grievously deficient in the various kinds of 
knowledge requisite to pursue it with success. It is not sufficient 
to collect a mass of apparently similar words, according to their 
initial letters in dictionaries ; an etymologist ought to know the 
affinity and different degrees of affinity between languages—to 
study the genius and grammatical structure of each—and, above 
all, to possess a certain intuitive quickness of perception, com- 





* We are far from intending to include all our Anglo-Saxon scholars of the present 
day in this censure, We admired, aud sincerely regret, Mr. Conybeare. Some others 
of them—especially Mr, Kemble and Mr. Thorpe—have also done good service im 
this department, and we sincerely hope that they will live to do a great deal more. 
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bined with sound judgment, capable of distinguishing the real 
from the imaginary. Without this faculty of discrimination, mere 
ponderous learning is often worse than useless—the more a man 
knows, the more blunders he is likely to commit. We, have a 
signal example of this in our countryman Hickes. Few works 
exhibit more zeal and industry than his ‘ Thesaurus ;’ and those 
who can separate the wheat from the chaff may glean from it 
a great deal of valuable information, Nevertheless, we should 
be sorry to send a fellow-creature thither for elementary instruc- 
tion. ‘Though he had so little discrimimation as to confound old 
Saxon and Francic—the very north and south poles of the Ger- 
manic dialects—he, in an unlucky hour, took upon himself to 
determine ex cathedré the different periods of the Anglo-Saxon 
language, and to classify its written monuments according to their 
different degrees of purity or impurity. His method of proceed- 
ing was summary enough : he first constructed a grammatical and 
critical system of his own, on the most erroneous and imperfect 
data; and then proceeded to stigmatise everything that did not 
seem to accord with it, as Dano-Saxon, and corrupt, As he was 
unable to distinguish between archaisms- and poetical forms, and 
actual corruptions, he has included under the above head innu- 
merable compositions which do not exhibit a single Danish pecu- 
liarity, grammatical or verbal; some of them, in fact, being 
written before the Danish invaders were seen or heard of. Most 
unfortunately, he has been looked up to as a paramount authority 
for more than a century; consequently, his labours have been, in 
many respects, more injurious than beneficial. We do not hesi- 
tate to say, that a man may learn more of the genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon language, and of the true principles of its grammar, from 
Rask, in a single week, than he will be likely to do in a year 
- the ponderous, ill-digested, and bewildering compilation of 
ickes. 

Of course, not much was to be expected from the successors of 
Hickes, who had his faults without a tithe of his learning or in- 
dustry, Some of them seem to have been qualified for the office 
they undertook, in the same way as the macers in the Scottish 
courts, ‘ of whom,’ as the author of Redgauntlet records, ‘ it is 
expressly required that they shall be persons of no knowledge.’ 
Not only do they manifest a gross ignorance of the grammatical 
structure of the languages they have to deal with, but a total 
want of perception of their most obvious analogies. The changes 
in corresponding words of kindred languages are not arbitrary and 
capricious, but regulated by fixed and deeply-seated principles ; 
especially in the radical words of the more ancient dialects. When 
Wwe meet with a simple verbal form in Anglo-Saxon, we ane he 
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forehand in what shape it may be expected ‘to oecur in Icelandic, 
as well. as what further modification ‘it is likely°to undergo in 
Danish and Swedish. Of this sort of knowledgethe very founda- 
tion of all rational’ etymology—our word-catchers do ‘not seem to 
have had the smallest tincture, and consequently they'are perpe- 
tually allowing themselyes to be seduced by imagimary resemblances 
into the most ludicrous mistakes. ' One of their’ deficiencies is ex- 
traordinary enough in these days of universal diffusion of know- 
ledge, We have taken some pains in making ourselves acquainted 
with our recent !exicographers and glossarists, and find great reason 
to doubt whether any two of the whole tribe have so much as a 
schoolboy acquaintance with modern German, It is well known 
that this Janguage is of the utmost importance to the philologist, 
not only on account of the extent of its vocabulary and the number 
and value of its ancient literary monuments, but farther, because the 
best works on almost every branch of the subject are only accessible 
to a person acquainted with it. “Perhaps the writings of Grimm, 
Bopp, and their coadjutors—men who seem likely to effect the 
same sort of revolution in European philology that Cuvier wrought 
in the sciences of comparative anatomy and geology—have scarcely 
had time to make their way among our scholars: but how comes 
it that so little use has been made of works which have been forty 
or fifty years before the public? We indeed occasionally meet 
with references to Schilter, Haltaus, Wachter, and Richey, whose 
Latin furnishes some clue to their meaning ; but we have looked 
in vain for an etymology from the valuable Bremisch-Sachsisches 
Worterbuch—the Holsteinisches Idiotikon—the elaborate work 
of Stalder on the dialects of Switzerland ; and what is still more 
extraordinary, we have not found the smallest notice taken of the 
celebrated ‘dictionary of Adelung— which, as a comprehensive 
etymological depository, perhaps claims precedence over every 
European work of the same class. We can only account for this 
by concluding that the key to those treasures was wanting. The 
explanations and definitions are German—oQodpa Tedroves—conse- 
quently, any attempt of the uninitiated to give us the benefit of 
them would have had the success of George Primrose’s well- 
meant attempt to teach the Dutch English. 

It is, however, time to take ‘some notice of the different works 
we are‘professing to review. The limits of an article necessarily 
preclude: all detailed analysis of their contents; we shall, therefore, 
give our opinion of their respective’ merits as briefly as we can. 
Concerning Mr: 'Todd’s labours, we do not think it necessary to say 
much. He has shown much industry in collecting words from our 
old writers; and has made sundry ‘corrections, which are not 
withoat ‘their! value,’ In ‘short, it is easy to” perceive’ that’ he we 
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read many books, and remembers a great deal of what he has 
read; and that ‘he is sufficiently accurate in ‘matters connected 
with his own particular department. But his acquaimtance with 
the language is more scholastic than vernacular; and he too fre- 
quently reminds us of Lightfoot, who, after drawing up a most 
learned and elaborate topographical description of Jerusalem, was 
completely lost on the road to his own field. He has most espe- 
cially failed in adapting his work to the present state of science. 
Innumerable terms of art are wholly omitted, and the explana- 
tions of many that are given are either defective or absolutely 
erroneous; in short, he seems to think that the terminology of 
science remains nearly what it was in the days of George Ll. The 
department of British botany, in which precision was both neces- 
sary and easily attainable, is executed throughout in the most 
slovenly and incomplete manner. Instead of the nomenclature 
of Linnzeus, Mr. Todd has either given the exploded and forgotten 
definitions of Miller's Dictionary, or none at all ; consequently, a 
foreigner would, in a vast majority of instances, be unable to dis- 
cover what is meant. Let the following familiar words—respect- 
ing which one would think there could be no mistake—serve as a 
sample :— 


1. * CockxtE (coccel, Sax.; lolium, zizania, Lat.), a weed that grows 
incorn. The same with corn-rose, a species of poppy.’ 

Here is a confusion of three distinct plants,—Lolium temulen- 
tum, or darnel—Agrostemma githago, the corn-cockle—and Pa- 
paver rheeas, the wild poppy. 

2. ‘ Waypreap (planiago), a plant.’ 

What plant ?—Is it Plantago masorn—media—lanceolata— 
coronopus—or maritima? A reference to the Saxon wegbred, or 
the German wegebreit, would have shown that the proper ortho- 
graphy is waybrede ; and also have served to identify the species. 

3. ‘ Cranserry, the whortleberry or bilberry.’ 

No more than a raspberry is a blackberryas every man, wo- 
man, or child, that has tasted a cranbetry-tart, can testify. We 
hope it is unnecessary to tell our readers in what the difference 
consists; but we ask seriously, whether foreigners, who find these 
gross blunders in our most accredited dictionaries, will not have 
cause to say, that Englishmen neither know their own language, 
nor the most common natural productions of their own country? 

As specimens of English natural history, the above are doubt- 
less bad enough; they are, however, by no means. the worst 
samples. of the march of information among us... Our readers are 
probably aware that an Almanac is annually published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 

ledge— 
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ledge—with sufficiently lofty pretensions, and bearing in front the 
names of an ex-Lord Chancellor, and we know not how many 
cabinet ministers. The one published in 1832 is garnished with 
a calendar of British zoology, furnished, we suppose, by a, profes- 
sor of the London University—certainly by some one to whom the 
sound of Bow-bell is more i than the zoology of this or any 
other country, Among the natural phenomena in January, we are 
gravely informed that the hearth-cricket, the bed-flea, and the 
cheese-mite may be seen in their respective haunts, garkeyiory on 
fine days! Undoubtedly! and so may bags and other little crea. 
tures familiar to man! In February, ‘ the grayling ascends rivers 
from the sea.” We believe grayling are about as plentiful in the 
sea as herrings are in Virginia Water. In June ‘the sheep— 
Ovis aries—is shorn and washed |’—(gu. washed and shorn?) a 
piece of natural history worthy of the wight who pronounced St, 
Paul’s a great natural curiosity. In November, ‘hares remain 
much in their dens ’—(fearful places, no doubt) ; and the in-J une- 
shorn-and-washed ovis aries ‘ pairs’ (we thought the ram was wir 
gregis), ‘and utters its peculiar call’—being, we suppose, silent 
at all other seasons. In December, the different species of swal- 
lows—like Horrebow’s owls—‘ are not found:’ we needed no 
ghost to tellus that, Surely such stuff as this—and there is plenty 
of the same sort—is not much better than Francis Moore’s astro- 
logy! A botanical and floral register, in a subsequent Almanac, 
is pretty much of the same calibre. If the countrymen of Linnaeus 
get hold of these publications—which they will naturally regard 
as containing the concentrated wisdom of the Society—what an 
elevated idea they will have of the state of knowledge among us! 
—But we must come back to our dictionaries. 

We had seen Dr. Webster’s work so highly praised, parti- 
cularly by his countrymen, that we were led to form high ex- 
pectations of its merit. These expectations have, in a great 
measure, been disappointed, We give the author credit for great 
industry—some of which is not unsuccessfully directed. He has 
added many words, and corrected many errors, especially in terms 
relating to natural history and other branches of modern science. 
But the general execution of his work is poor enough. It con- 
tains, indeed, the words in common use, with their ordinary ac- 
ceptations, but conveys no luminous or correct views of the 
origin and structure of the language. Indeed, as an attempt to 
give the derivation and primary meaning of words it must be con- 
sidered as a decided failure ; and is throughout conducted on per- 
verse and erroneous principles. ‘The mere perusal of his Preface 
is sufficient to show that he is but slenderly qualified for the un- 
dertaking. There is everywhere a great parade of erudition, and 
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a great lack of real knowledge ; in short, we do not recollect ever 
to have witnessed in the same compass a greater number of cru- 
dities and errors, or more pains taken to so little purpose. In 
his sketch of languages, he describes Basque as a pure dialect of 
the old Celtic: it is neither allied to the Celtic nor to any other 
European family of tongues. He states further, that he ‘ has no 
particular knowledge of the Norwegian, Icelandic, and the dialects 
or languages spoken in Switzerland, further than that they belong 
to the Teutonic or Gothic family.’ Could a man who professes to 
have spent half his life in comparing larguages be ignorant that 
Icelandic is the venerable parent of the whole Scandinavian tribe ; 
and, consequently, of first rate importance in tracing the origin 
of words? He discovers that the prefixed a in awake, ashamed, 
&c. is formed from the Anglo-Saxon ge—with which it has not the 
smallest connexion ; and, moreover, that the same particle (ge) is 
retained in the Danish and in some German and Dutch words, 
It is notoriously of the most extensive use in Dutch and Ger- 
man—and the very few Danish words in which it occurs are one 
and all borrowed from the Lower Saxon. With qual felicity he 
asserts that the prefix be is of extensive us¢ in Da sh and Swedish, 
Just as much as hyper and peri are in Latin; ve like ge is in 
those two languages a borrowed particle, and from the same quar- 
ter. He thinks the negative pretix o in Swedish is probably a 
contracted word, being unable to perceive its identity with the 
German and English un, As might be supposed from these spe- 
cimens—Dr. Webster’s application of the northern tongues to 
English etymologies is often erroneous and ay enough—it is, 
however, upon the whole, better than we should have anticipated 
from one so slenderly acquainted with their structure and pecu- 
liarities. He has taken great pains in collecting and comparing 
synonymes from different languages, and is often sufficiently 
happy in the explanation of individual terms. But the ambitious 
attempt to develope the radical import of words was an under- 
taking far beyond his strength and acquirements. In nineteen in- 
stances out of twenty his explanations are founded on a mere 
petitio principii, and frequently they are too ludicrous to deserve 
a serious refutation. Our readers may judge of them by the fol- 
lowing sample :— 

* Heat usually implies excitement ; but as the effect of heat as well 
as of cold is sometimes to contract—I think both are sometimes from 
the same radiz. 

We fear the doctor had forgotten the fable of the satyr and the 
traveller, when he penned the above choice sentence. 

The main feature of the doctor’s work—and the point on which 
he evidently most prides himself—is a laborious parallel between 
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Hebrew—with its kindred. dialects—and_ those European, lap- 
guages from which English is derived. We hesitate, not, to say 
that it is.a waste of time and labour to attempt to establish an 
analogy between two classes so totally unlike m their component 
elements, as well as. their entire mechanism and, grammatical 
structure... There are, itis true, a certain number;of, verbal. re- 
semblances, which, when carefully examined, generally prove 
more apparent than real. It is seldom that an_ affinity can be 
proved, and when a remote one does exist, the discovery of it 
rarely throws any light on the origin or philosophy of languages 
like ours. We will produce a single example of the, fallacy, of 
trusting to resemblances of this sort, , In Matth. i, 2. et seg, the 
Syriac translator renders éyéwnoe by TAN (auled or avled) ; in the 


modern Danish version we find avilede, apparently so. closely re- 
sembling the Syriac term, in sound, spelling, and signification, 
that many a smatterer in etymology would jump to the conclusion 
of a community of origin. But an examination of the grammati- 
cal inflexions proves that there is not the smallest affinity between 
the two. ‘The roots have just one letter in common, and the ap- 
parent similarity is, in fact, a proof of real difference; being acci- 
dentally brought about in each word by a totally opposite process 
of inflexion. Yet, unskilful as it would be to identify the above 
words with each other, it would hardly be so bad as deriving 
each [Lat. predico] from the Hebrew barak—to bless—or 
establish [ Lat. sto!! 1 from yatzab—which Dr. Webster does 
without the smallest symptoms of remorse, or apparent suspicion 
of the absurdity and impossibility of the thing. ‘These specimens 
may make us thankful that the doctor’s ‘ Synopsis of the Prin- 
cipal Uncompounded Words in Twenty Languages’ is ‘ not 
published—and perhaps never will be.’ It would certainly be a 
formidable addition to the mass of etymological trash already 

before the world. 
The above strictures on the application of Oriental languages 
to etymology must, of course, be understood to refer to those of 
the Semitic family. With respect to Persian, the case is very dif- 
ferent, and though Dr. Webster’s etymologies from this source are 
not always to the purpose, they are more frequently so than those 
from Hebrew and Arabic. In fact, the Persian language is an 
undoubted descendant of Sanscrit, or some ancient totigue 
closely allied to it: wofully disfigured and corrupted, it is true, 
but still retaining sufficient traces of its origin. Itis, therefore, 
capable of furnishing valuable materials for the illustration of the 
great Indo-European tribe, if used skilfully and soberly, but the 
mischief is, that half-learned philologists are always attempting 
to make some kind of coin pass for more than ite real worth. 
Various 
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Various attempts, for example, have been made to deduce Ger- 
man—en ligne droite—from the old Persian. Von Hammer, if 
we recolfect rightly} ‘maintains most pertinaciously, that not only 
the language, but the German men and the German horses are 
from this quarter, being the undoubted descendants of the warriors 
and steeds of Darius the son of Hystaspes. ‘The verbal coinci- 
dences between the two languages are indeed so numerous, that a 
sufficiently plausible theory may be constructed by any one who 
takes care to exhibit everything that suits his purpose, and to 
keep all the rest out of sight, according to the established practice 
of system-mongets. But when carefully and impartially examined, 
they only go to prove a remote collateral affinity. ‘The majority may 
be accounted for by a common descent from Sanscrit or Its parent, 
and the points of dissimilarity are much more numerous than those 
of agreement. Still the latter are well worthy of notice, not only 
as illustrative of the history and affinities of language, but also of 
the manners, customs, and religious opinions of antiquity; and oc- 
casionally we, are amused by meeting with things of this sort, 
where we should hardly expect, @ priori, to find them. We will 
produce a couple of instances which have not, to our recollection, 
been noticed before. 

We have observed that the Semitic languages do not. throw 
much Jight on those of Europe. This remark, however, does not 
necessarily apply to the exotic terms that have found their way 
into some Semitic dialects. In a remarkable Syro-Chaldaic lec- 
tionarium in the Vatican library, supposed by Adler to be in the 
Jerusalem dialect, Swodnuara, Luke xv. 22, is rendered PNW, 
that is, in a more European dress, shuuin, or shooin—precisely 
the word which a West Riding Yorkshireman uses for shoes. 
Hence, it appears, that those Hierosolymitan Christians, if such 
they were, not only, to use the Beaufoy phrase, had their feet ac- 
commodated with shoes, but, moreover, had a very tolerable sort 
of English name for them. ‘The termination in is the Chaldee 
or Syriac plural; the word itself cannot be referred to any known 
Semitic root. It is not very easy to explain how this Germanic 
word got into an Aramean dialect, but we believe the history of 
its progress thither would be both curious aud instructive, if it 
were possible to trace it. 

Much has been written to little purpose, respecting the origin 
of Yule. We ave not without a suspicion that. the following 
curious passage may in some way be connected withit.. ‘The sub- 
stance of the story is in the Shah, Nameh, but we prefer Castell’s 
account, we know not whence derived, as. more. clear and consis- 
tent. In: his Persian,lexicon, are the following articles :-— 

‘Sues vetpa. Anninoxlongissima. Szepen er Sepuxn. Sextus 
decimus dies mensis Behmen [i. ¢. medii mensis hyemis] magis solen- 

nis 
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nis et festus. Item, Nox quedam festa qua ignes solenni ritu ex- 
struunt; al. sheb sayeh, et sheb yelda [see above |; Ture. sayeh-bind- 
sy dictum. Tempore Regis Hushenk [Hoshung] magnus extitit draco, 
ut aiunt; quem ipse rex lapide petens forte fortuna alium lapidem 
jactu tetigit ; quorum lapidum collisione ignis excitatus, qui herbas et 
arbores circumcirca consumpsit, earumque incendio: draco ille periit, 
Leeti incolz sumpserunt de hoc igne, et veluti triumphales ignes ubique 
extruxerunt. Qui mos ab eo tempore ad hoc usque solemnis mansit, 
The story is not a bad one, though not quite so marvellous as 
Baron Munchausen’s destruction of the bear by the collision of 
two flints. We lay no great stress on the verbal resemblance be- 
tween yelda and yule, which may be wholly casual, but we con- 
sider the similarity of the two festivals, and especially the exact 
correspondence of the season of celebration, as very remarkable. 
If we mistake not, Firdusi deduces the whole system of fire-wor- 
ship from this source—we think the other the more plausible ver- 
sion of the matter—we do not say more frue. ‘The feast was evi- 
dently, in its origin, in honour of the sun’s passing the winter 
solstice. ‘The story of the dragon we conceive to be an ancient 
mythus that has appeared in more than one shape, and as we 
vehemently suspect, also to be traced to an astronomical origin. 
The most obvious parallel is the destruction of the Lernean 
Hydra by Hercules. In both cases we have a monster subdued 
by a protessed hero-errant, and by the assistance of fire; it hap- 
pens too, oddly enough, that Iolaus, or lolas, who furnished Her- 
cules with the burning brands from the adjoining forest, bears a 
name very capable of petrifaction. A clever mythologist might 
construct a theory out of much scantier nvaterials. If the author 
of Nimrod, for instance, takes the matter in hand, we have no 
doubt of his explaining every part of it as ingeniously as he re- 
solved St. Cuthbert into an avatar of Cush the bright. He would 
have little difficulty in identifying Hercules with Hoshung—the 
hydra with the dragon—lolaus with the stone—or the stone with 
Iolaus—ad libitum ; or, in proving that the Persian Sheb yelda— 
the Theban Jolea—and the Scandinavian Yule, were originally 
one and the same festival; and finally, that the resuscitation, or 
rejuvenescence of lolaus, charioteer of Hercules (i, ¢. of the sun), 
has a reference to the renewal of the solar year. We do not pre- 
sume to decide such recondite questions, but merely wish to 
suggest, that a careful examination of the Indian and Persian 
traditions might perhaps throw some light on the mythology of 
Scandinavia, where we find the same blending of Sabianism, pan- 
theism, and worship of deified heroes as in that of Greece, Egypt, 
aud Hindostan, and resemblances in detail too numerous to be 
always accidental. 
‘To those who care more about the business of real life = 
e 
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the genealogy of gods and'demigods, it may be more interesting 
to learn that Persia was not only, like Scotland, literally a land of 
cakes*——with frontiers called marzha or marches, under the care 
of a marzuban or custos confinium (Anglict, warden of the 
marclies)—but that the inhabitants were moreover well acquainted 
with the truly English games of tipcat+ and leap-frog. They 
who maintain that’ our ancestors were once tributaries of ‘ the 
Grand Cyrus,’ are welcome to suppose that those words and 
things accompanied the Sakai Sunu, or Sacw, on their passage 
ffom the banks of the Jaxartes to the shores of the Baltic; and 
that our adjective bad, a word only found in Persian and English, 
is from the same quarter. 

On the whole, Dr. Webster’s quartos were hardly worthy of 
being reprinted in England. Of the next work on our list, Mr. 





* Kak, panis biscoctus.—Castell. Lex. Pers. col. 434. The word is also found in 
Syriac, Arabic, and Chaldee, evidently borrowed from the Persian.—Vide Michaelis’ 
edition of Castell’s Syriac Lexicon, p. 404. In the Germanic languages cake is 
significant, being formed from cook, like vizge from rierw; as is manifest in 
Lower Saxon, koken, to cook, Aauke, a cake, and still more po in the Scottish 
form, cookie, It would be curious to trace the exact degrees of relationship between 
the Persian and Teutonic terms and the Latin coguo, Compare Sanscrit pac, to 
cook, Phrygian bekos, bread, and our own bake. 

+ We transcribe the following articles for the benefit of those who have not access 
faint extraordinary monument of ill-requited learning,—Castell’s Lexicon Hepta- 
giotton. 

*Chelu chub (y. d. paxillus et baculus), Lusus genus puerorum; Signi teretis 
extremum alio ligno percutiunt, atque ita in aérem subsiliens propellunt.— Lex Pers. 
col. 211, This game was formerly well known in Yorkshire under the appellation 
of yiPpete In the southern counties it is called tipcat ; in Northumberland trippet 
and coit. 

‘ Mezhid, Mezid et Mezideh. Lusus nomen quo aliqui quotcunque proni, ad 
geiua manibus compositis consistunt, quorum extremus semper ceteros omnes supra 
dorsum transilit, et primo loco se eodem modo rursus constituit’—col. 508. We 
leave it to persons better versed in the antiquities of popular sports than ourselves to 
decide whether the above were among the games invented by the Lydians in the 
time of the great famive, which enabled them to pass every alternate day during 
eighteen years without eating —Vide Herodot. lib. 1, c. 94. 

The following passage proves that the p/ough-dril/ is neither an English invention 
nor u very recent one:— ‘ 

‘ Kesht karideh; ager aratus, seminatusque simul—ut in Curdistan—dum aratur, 
per exiguum foramen desuper granum decidit quovis momento ante vomerem, et 
parum a latere, quod subversé deinde terra obtegitur..—Lex Persicum, col. 458. 

It seems the barbarous Kurds are at least no novices in agriculture, The mis- 
Sionary Gargoni, who resided in Kurdistan from 1764 to 1782, describes the valleys 
and champaign country as being at that time in a high state of cultivation. As his 
‘Grammatiea ¢ Vocabolario della Lingua Kurda’ is in few hands, the following 
extraet from the preface may not be unacceptable to our readers :— 

‘ Li paesi Kurdi sono tutte montagne altissime appartenenti al monte Tauro, con 
le loro bellissime valli, fertili di frutta e riso. I loro monti sopratutto abbondano di 
ottima galls, délla quale li mercanti esteri ne fanno un gran commereio, traffican- 
dola nella Asia Minore, in Soria, in Aleppo, indi in Europa; per li buoni pascoli 
abbondano pure d’ottime pecore, e capre, in cui consiste la maggior entrata. Le 
Pianure poi A pie de’ monti, tanto dalla parte di Persia, quanto dalla parte di Me- 
Sopotamia, sono fertilissime di grano, lino, bombace e sesamo.’—p. 5. _ 

. Richardson’s, 
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Richardson’s, we are inclined, on many accounts, to judge favour- 
ably, We do not consider it perfect, either in point of plan or 
execution, but we hope it is likely to become the foundation of 
a better dictionary than we bave hitherto possessed—and that, in 
the mean time, the honourable zeal of the author may be properly 
encouraged by the public, His selection of words is, in the 
main, judicious, and he has shown laudable industry in the col- 
lection of authorities for their different acceptations. We still 
adhere to the opinion which we formerly expressed, that it would be 
a more scientific, and in all respects a preferable arrangement, to 
give the significations. of words in the natural order of succession, 
for we hold Grandgoustier’s golden rule‘ de commencer par 
le commencement’—to be as applicable to etymology as any other 
subject. A chronological table of authors would enable every 
reader to classify the quotations according to their respective 
ages; and it is of much more consequence to ascertain what 
a word originally meant, than to know by what English author 
now extant it happened to be first used. We think, moreover, 
that there is too often a scantiness in Mr. Richardson’s definitions, 
calculated to leave imperfectly informed persons, and especially 
foreigners, at a loss; and that the more remote senses of 
words, which are precisely those that most need explanation, 
are often wholly overlooked. For example, under Aberration, 
no notice is taken of the astronomical and optical employment 
of the term; and under Alchymy, the primary meaning is left 
to be collected from an absurd and erroneous etymology of 
Vossius, and the secondary one, viz., ‘ a factitious or mixed 
metal,’ from a passage in Milton, unintelligible to common 
readers. We could easily show that Mr. Richardson has omitted 
many words employed by the writers of the middle ages—but we 
do not find fault with this ;—we rather object to his having admitted 
too many. In our opinion, archaic and provincial terms belong 
rather to a glossary than to a standard dictionary of a cultivated 
language. A repository of such words, to be of any real value, 
ought to be complete; and it is easy to perceive what dreadful 
confusion it would cause, to blend a huge mass of antique and 
dialectical forms with the English of the present day. We con- 
ceive the following would be a proper division of the. different 
periods of our tongue :—1. An Anglo-Saxon lexicon, concluding 
with the eleventh century. 2. A glossary of archaic, and, what is 
much the same thing, provincial English, to the end of ‘the fif- 
teenth century. 3, Classical and modern English, from A. D. 
1500, to the present time. Words belonging to the second 
riod must of course be referred to for the illustration of those 
in the third—but ought not to be classed with them, — Ww 
“We 
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We shall not enter into any detailed examination of the etymo- 
logical portion of Mr. Richardson’s work, the defects of which 
are not so much chargeable on himself, as on the guide whose 
dicta he implicitly follows. He appears to take it for granted 
that the author of the Diversions of Purley proves everything that 
he asserts, and that all rational and philosophical English etymo- 
logy must be founded on his system. we think there are 
no sufficient grounds for this persuasion, and that the general pre- 
valence of it would be more likely to impede the improvement of 
sound philology than to promote it, we shall avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity of making some strictures on this celebrated 
work, which has been praised and censured without sufficient dis- 
crimination. 

It cannot be denied that Tooke has done some service to the 
cause of English philology. He has successfully exposed the 
dreaming theories of Harris and Monboddo. He has made va- 
luable remarks on various grammatical subjects, and is frequently 
sagacious and happy in the explanation of particular words. 
Even his errors and paradoxes are not without their use. They 
are supported with an ingenuity that compels us to admire when . 
we feel obliged to withhold our assent, and not unfrequently con- 
tain approximations to truth which more wary and cautious in- 
quirers may turn to good account. In short, we know few books 
more instructive than the Diversions of Purley, to those who are 
able and willing to think for themselves ; but those who are con- 
tent to. take up their opinions on trust, that is to say, the great 
majority of readers, are as likely to be misled by its author as 
directed aright. No one appears to have formed a more accurate 
estimate of the merits and defects of the work, than the late ac- 
complished editor of Warton’s History of Poetry—whose remarks 
are so distinguished by moderation and candour, as well as by their 
general truth and discrimination, that we make no apology for 
laying them before our readers. 

‘To those who will be at the trouble of examining Mr. Tooke’s 
theory, and his own peculiar illustration of it, it will soon be evident, 
that, though no objections can be offered to his general results, yet 
his details, more especially those contained in his first volume, may be 
contested nearly as often as they arte admitted. The cause of this 
will be found in what Mr. Tooke has himself related, of the manner 
in which those results were obtained, ¢eombined with another circum- 
stance, which he did not think it .of importance to communicate, but 
which, as he certainly did not feel jts, consequences, he could have no 
improper motive for concealing, The simple truth is, that Mr, Tooke, 
with whom, like every man of an active mind, idleness—in his case, 
perhaps, the idleness of a busy political life—ranked as an enjoy- 
ment, only investigated his system, at its two extremes, the root 
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and the summit, the Anglo-Saxon and English from the thirteenth 
century downwards,—and having satisfied himself on a review of 
its condition in these two stages, that his previous convictions 
were on the whole correct, he abandoned all further examination 
of the subject. The former, I should feel disposed to believe, he 
chiefly studied in Lye’s vocabulary—of the latter, he certainly had 
ample experience. But in passing over the intervening space, and 
we might say for want of a due Laedtdge of those numerous laws 
which govern the Anglo-Saxon grammar—and no language can be 
familiar to us without a similar knowledge—a variety of the fainter 
lines and minor features, all contributing to give both form and ex- 
pression to our language, entirely escaped him ; and hence the facilities 
with which his system has been made the subject of attack, though in 
fact, it is not the system which has been vulnerable, but Mr. Tooke’s 
occasionally loose application of it.—Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, vol ii. pp. 493-4. ed. 1824. 

To this we assent, with some little limitation. We are of opinion 
that Tooke signally failed in establishing some leading points of 
his system, and that his knowledge of ancient English literature 
was more multifarious than accurate. He frequently mistakes the 
meaning of his English quotations, as well as of his Scottish ones, 
and often draws sweeping and utterly unwarrantable conclusions 
from the blunder of a printer, ora mere misconception of his own. 
What Mr. Price observes of his Anglo-Saxon scholarship is 
equally applicable to his acquaintance with the German and Scandi- 
navian dialects. There is sufficient evidence that he did not pos- 
sess an accurate grammatical knowledge of any one of those lan- 
guages, and of their general analogies and distinguishing peculiari- 
ties he knew nothing at all. It is, therefore, not wonderful that 
he fell into many gross mistakes ; there is more cause to be sur- 
prised that he was so often in the right. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter into any detailed analysis 
of Tooke’s work,—we shall merely produce some instances of 
what we conceive to be practical errors, and Jeave our opinion of 
his principles to be collected from our strictures on their particular 
application. Mr. Price observes that the details in the first part 
of his work, namely, his much vaunted analysis of particles, may 
be contested nearly as often as they are admitted. We venture to 
go further, and to pronounce that it is, both in principle and exe- 
cution, the most erroneous and defective part of the system, and 
that it contains very little indeed that can be safely relied upon. 

One copious source of error, affecting more or less every branch 
of Tooke’s system, is the assumption that Anglo-Saxon and its 
sister dialects may be practically regarded as original languages, 
and, consequently, that the bulk of the abbreviated forms of speech, 
which we call particles, may be traced to verbs or nouns, actually 

existing 
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existing in one or more of that tribe. All this is more easily as- 
serted than proved : in fact, we have almost invincible evidence that 
the assumption is a downright cin sa and totally erroneous. 
Collateral dialects, so closely related as those in question, as cer- 
tainly prove the existence of a parent language, as the co-existence 
of brothers and sisters implies a father before them; and as we 
have reason to suppose that Hecuba had a mother, though we do 
not know who she was, it is at least possible, that this more ancient 
Teutonic, or whatever we choose to call it, might not itself be an 
original tongue, but a scion from a still older form of speech. If, 
therefore, Anglo-Saxon is a nata natarum, a language several 
descents removed from a primeval one now lost, but in all like- 
lihood closely related to Sanscrit, is it to be supposed that all its 
component elements are self-existent and self-derived? Must all 
the primitive circulating medium be cast into the crucible and 
recoimed ? May not some of the pieces have come down to us, 
somewhat clipped and defaced, as might be expected, but still 
substantially the same coin? A little further consideration will 
show that, next to the numerals and pronouns, no words are more 
likely to have been thus transmitted than particles, especially pre- 
positions, which are absolutely necessary both to the precision and 
facility of languages constructed like ours. ‘They bear a close 
analogy to the symbols in algebra, and language would be as un- 
intelligible without words denoting the separation and connezion 
of particulars, as the demonstrations of the analyst without signs 
denoting positive, negative, and proportional quantities. Prepo- 
sitions, therefore, must have existed from a very early period, autl 
if our ancestors found a quantity of suitable ones ready made to 
their hands, we see no earthly reason why they should reject them 
in toto. Let us examine how far this 4 priori reasoning is borne 
out by facts in a particular instance. If we search for the origin. 
of the preposition over, we find the equivalent words ofer, yfir, and 
upar, in the oldest monuments of the Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, 
and German, Three or four centuries earlier occurs the Gothic 
ufar, then the Latin super, and Greek dxip, and in Sanscrit, the 
most ancient and unmixed language of the whole class, upari,* 
all precisely in the same signification. We entertain not the 
smallest doubt of the original identity of all the above words, and 
would as soon believe that the Athenians sprung out of the ground 
like mushrooms, as that ofer is formed from an indigenous Anglo- 
Saxon root, totally unconnected with the Sanscrit. That we may 
not appear to rest our cause on a solitary instance, we shall 
examine a number of Tooke’s etymologies of particles, beginning 





* Compare Persian eder. J 
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class. 

‘ Turoven. No other than the Gothic substantive dauro, or the 
Teutonic substantive thuruh, and, like them, means door, gate, passage.’ 

To say nothing of confounding Teutonic turi (door) with’ the 
Old Saxon thuruh (through), it is sufficient to observe, that’ in 
the very Gothic dialect here appealed to,—through and door are 
different words, and from different roots, as is clearly shown by 
Ulphilas’s thairh aggvu daur (Matth, vii. 13.),—through the strait 
door. lt is, indeed, easy to assert that th is here substituted for 
d, and equivalent to it, but before we assent to this, we desire to 
have an unequivocal instance of such a change in the initial con- 
sonants of contemporary words in any Teutonic language. Medial 
and final consonants are variously modified, but initials are tena- 
ciously preserved unaltered, by Goths, Saxons, and Scandinavians, 
and we have no more right to assume the identity of thairh and 
daur, than we have to confound thorn and turn, in English, 
We venture to substitute the following etymology, more as_pro- 
bable, than absolutely certain. Sanscrit, ér?, transgredi, (of which 
Latin trans seems a participial form); old Swedish, tera, per- 
meare, transire ; Gothic, thairks, foramen, and thairh, whence 
Anglo-Saxon, thurh ; English, through. Compare Welsh, trwy— 
Gaelic and Irish, troimh, tre, trid, through—and probably Gothic 
thaurn, Anglo-Saxon, thorn, spina, g.d. the piercer. We may 
just observe that the Sanscrit, ér2, appears to be the root of the 
comparative affix tara (Greek, repos, Persian, ter), g. d. exceed- 
ing, or exactly equivalent to our passing strange, passing fair. 

‘Or. A fragment of Gothic, afara, posteritas, Anewo-Saxoy, 

afora, proles,’ 
No more than the Latin post is from English posterity, as will 
appear from the following synonyms. Sanscrit, apa; Greek, dx); 
Latin, ab ; Old German, aba, apa; Gothic, Icelandic, af ; Av- 
GLO-Saxon, of. The Gothic noun afar is two descents re- 
moved, being from the particle afar, post, which is evidently de- 
rived from af. 

‘To, is the Gothic substantive faut or tauhls, i. e., act, effect, 
result, consummation. Which Gothic substantive is indeed no other 
than the past participle tauid, or tauids, of the verb tawjan, agere. In 

‘ the Teutonic this verb is written tuan or tuon, whence the modern 
German thun, and its preposition varying like the verb, tu. In Anglo- 
Saxon the verb is teogan, and preposition éo.’ 

This assemblage of errors and crudities is enough to make one 
exclaim with Tomette, Ignorantus, ignoranta, ignorantum! The 
Gothic particle, here entirely overlooked, is du—taujan is not the 
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Teutonic tuon; but zawjan, quite a distinct verb. The German 
preposition is not fu, but zu—the Anglo-Saxon teogan does not 
mean to do, but to draw or tow (German, ziehen) ; and finally, 
the particle to cannot be derived from do in any Germanic dialect, 
old or new, without a gross violation of the elementary principles 
of language. Let our readers just compare the following parallel 
forms— 
Verb. Preposition, 

Goth, du. 
Old German, tuan, tuon. 2a, Zi, Zuo. 
Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, don, te, to. 
Modern German, thun, zu. 
Dutch, doen, te, toe. 
English, do, to. 
Surely this dissimilarity, running as it does through so many lan- 
guages, is a pretty strong proof of a radically distinct origin! Re- 
specting the true etymon of to, the best philologists have nothing 
but conjectures to offer, and we purposely refrain from adding to 
the number. 

‘ By is the imperative byt of the Aneio-Saxon beon, to be.’ 
This is not only an assertion without proof, but as extravagant a 
proposition as ever was advanced. By simply denotes juxta- 


position ; be can convey no other idea than that of essential iden- 
tity ;—and how those two notions are to be reconciled with each 
other, we are unable to perceive. It is comparatively small criti- 
cism to remark that, after all, - is not the imperative of beon, 


. 


but the indicative present, est. ‘The most probable etymon of by 
appears to be the Sanscrit abhi. Another form, api, seems the 
prototype of the Greek zai, and the old Latin ape: Gloss. Philoxeni 
ape, Bape. 

* Beyonp, the imperative be with the past participle geond, of the 
verb gan, gangan, or gongan, to go, and means, be passed.’ 
A Saxon past participle in ond would be as strange a pheno- 
meuon as a Latin past participle in ans or ens. We believe that 
geond belongs to the class of pronominal particles, a numerous 
family that ‘Tooke does not seem to have dreamt of. Gothic jainar, 
ixeivos, jaind, jaindre, ixei, éxcice, Bavarian ent, enont, from the 
demonstrative pronountener, German jener. It is remarkable that 
this pronoun does not appear in Anglo-Saxon, though we have it 
in the English yon, whence yond, yonder, beyond. The Anglo- 
Saxon geond (beyond), and geond (through), are apparently the 
same word, having reference, in the former instance, to a certain 
remote ‘point, and in thé latter, to the intervening space. In like 
manner, over may either include the sense of frans or per, accordmg 
to the context. ' 

t 
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It would be tedious to enter into a minute examination of every 
individual preposition, ‘Tooke’s etymologies of down and about 
are very properly corrected by his editor, and we could easily show 
that his resolutions of from, for, without, under, are grossly erro- 
neous; that those of in and out are unsupposted by evidence and 
without intrinsic probability; and that the root of against is nota 
past participle, but a noun substantive. Between and betwixt are 
in the main correctly explained; and in his etymology of with, 
which we allow to be highly ingenious and plausible, he is right as 
to the primary signification, but greatly mistaken in making it, 
more suo, a verb in the imperative mood. 

We must dispatch the remaining particles as briefly as we can, 
consistently with a due examination of Tooke’s principles, which 
are most fully developed in his theory of conjunctions. For the 
little virtuous peace-making particle 1r, which he places in front of 
his array, he appears to have felt a peculiar affection, if we may 
judge from the pains that he takes to establish its genealogy. In 
fact, we believe that this word was the foundation of his whole 
system. Having discovered, as he thought, that if is the impera- 
tive of give, he naturally enough concluded that other particles 
might be accounted for by the same process. Accordingly, he 
expends a profusion of labour and perverse ingenuity in detecting 
imperatives where none ever existed, or possibly could. In the 
present instance, a comparison of the cognate languages proves 
that ¢f is neither an imperative of give nor of any other verb; con- 
sequently, any system founded on that basis is a mere castle in the 
air. It is unnecessary to repeat Dr. Jamieson’s statement of the 
matter, which is, in our opinion, perfectly decisive against ‘Tooke’s 
etymology.* We shall merely observe, that the great variety of 
ancient forms makes it extremely difficult to determine the precise 
etymon. Some are not unlike the Sanscrit iva—sicut—others 
have plainly the form of nouns—e. gr. the old German ibu, épu, 
may be resolved into the ablative or instrumental case of iba, 1 
dubium. Compare the Icelandic efa, to doubt, efi, a doubt, ef, if. 

‘ Bur.’ There is no single word which Tooke has laboured 
with more diligence and acuteness than this, none concerning 
which he delivers his conclusions more confidently, and, we venture 
to say, none in which he has more sigeally and demonstrably 
failed in establishing them. His theory of two buts—one the im- 
perative of botan, and the other the imperative of Anglo-Saxon 
beon, combined with ufan—gq. d. be out, is a chimera from be- 





* Vide Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, vol. i. art. Gif. The Doctor justly ob- 
serves that neither the Gothic jabai, the Alemannic ibu, ob, oba, nor the Icelandic if 
or ef, can be formed from the verbs denoting ¢o give in those languages. The Frisic 
and Old Saxon synonyms are equally unfavourable to Tooke’s hypothesis. 
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ginning to end. We assert most confidently, that buf is, under 
every shade of signification, simply bi ufan (exactly the Greek 
wagextos), under which form it plainly appears in Old Saxon. 
This compound term is peculiar to the Saxon and Belgic dialects ; 
in Scandinavian and Old German we find the simple forms utan, 
uzzan; and a decisive argument against all necessity for two 
English buts is that ufan and uzzan, originally denoting eztra, are 
unequivocally employed in the various senses of vero, sed, nisi, 
preter, and sine. In fact, the office of but, under all its modifica- 
tions, is merely to discriminate—sometimes with more, and some- 
times with less, precision. In the beginning of a sentence it 
usually denotes transition, in the middle it is commonly adversative ; 
and in each case, any word authorized by the custom of the lan- 
guage, conveying the idea of distinction, may be used to express it. 
Thus the Greek d\d@ denotes diversity ; the modern German son- 
dern, separation; the Icelandic helldir (potius), Dutch maar, 
French mais, Spanish mas, and several others imply preference. 
It is worthy of notice, that the Latin sed* anciently signified 
without (sine), as our but still does in some provincial dialects. 
Did our limits permit, we could easily show that the conjunction 
as is not, as ‘Tooke affirms, equivalent to that, but to thus or so; 
that and cannot be derived from anan, to give, because no such 
verb exists; that though is in all probability a pronominal particle ; 
and since no corruption of seen or seeing, but simply afler that. 
We further maintain that else, un/ess, and least have not the smallest 
connection with lesan, to dismiss. ‘The first is a genitive absolute 
form of elle, alius, reliquus; the second, merely on less—i. e. at or 
for less (French & moins, Danish med mindre, literally with less) ; 
and the original form of the third, Anglo-Saxon thy les, exactly cor- 
responds with Latin ed minus. We think we could, moreover, show 
that 'Tooke’s resolution of English pronouns into Anglo-Saxon 
verbal forms, is as preposterous in principle as it is thoroughly 
erroneous in its details. Most of our European pronouns are 
found already existing in the most ancient Sanscrit monuments, and 
frequently under nearly identical forms. Let our readers compare 
our Anglo-Saxon article se, seo, that, Gothic sa, so, thata, with the 
Sanscrit sa, sa, tad, or tat, and analyse their respective inflections. 
They will then be able to judge how far se is likely to come from 
seon, or the from thean, or any Saxon verbs whatever. Our readers 
may not be displeased to know the sentiments of two of the first 
philologists in Europe, Bopp and Grimm, on some of the above 





* © Kam pecuniam eis sed fraude sui solvito.’—Fragm. Leg. xii, Tabular. apud 
Scaliger. ad Festum. Se in the same signification is of more common occurrence— 
‘se dolo malo;’ ‘se fraude esto.’ Both forms seem to be merely ablatives of sui, q.d. 
by itsed/, apart ; consequently including the same idea of separation as Germ. sondern. 
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points... The,.former, after. observing, that. the bulk: of) words 
composing, the Sanserit language are. formed. from: monosyllabic 
verbal, roots, adds, that.‘ we cannot. refer to) this sounce,either, the 
numerals, the pronouns, or the majority of the prepositions aud 
other particles, most of which last class. may. be. teaced. withmore 
ay, .less.. certainty to. pronominal. roots.’. On) the prepositions and 
prepositional. particles Grimm remarks— arent ded 
‘We are far from being able to trace their origin and peculiar forma- 
tion in all cases. The oldest, like the pronouns with which a number 
of them are undeniably connected, belong to the more obscure parts of 
language—those of more recent formation may be more easily deduced 
from substantives or adjectives.’ ' 
On the whole, then,,we are of opinion that Tooke has signally 
failed in some of his leading conclusions respecting our . English 
particles. He. overlooked the share which pronouns bave in their 
formation; he sought the origin of the. prepositions where it is no 
more to be found than the source of the Nile is in Egypt; and he 
forced upon many particles a verbal signification which they are 
not capable of bearing. According to Plutarch, the Delphian El 
supported the tripod of truth ; we fear that Tooke’s, if imperative 
led him into a labyrinth of error. . Indeed, we doubt whether. any 
genuine simple preposition or conjunction ever was, in point of 
fact, a verb imperative, or could be in the nature of ,things. Im- 
peratives are. often employed as interjections or interjectional ad- 
-verbs—never, We conceive, as conjunctions, properly so called— 
still less as prepositions or pronouns. 

We have not leisure to examine Tooke’s explanations of English 
adverbs, much less to point out all the errors of detail in the second 
-part of his work. In the principles there laid down we agree with 
i to.a certain extent.. It seems curious, yet it is an undoubted 
fact, that we can discover no nouns, denoting material objects, of a 
strict primary signification ; all whose origin can be traced conveying 
a secondary or relative idea. .A fox, for example, is. a particular 
animal, distinguishable by well recognized characters from every 
other ;, but the name by which we designate it is not a primitive word, 
originally and essentially appropriate to the species, or even to the 
genus. On.the contrary, Grimm has shown, that in English and 
German, fox simply denotes hairy; in Sanscrit, the feminine 
noun lomasd—q.d., villosa, from lomas (hair) — means a fox ; 
while the masculine lomasd (villosus), denotes quite a different 
animal,.a ram. In other. languages, e. g, in the Icelandic refr, 
and Persian roubah, the idea of hairiness quite disappears, and 
Reynard is designated by another single quality, thievishness. ‘The 
reason of this is obvious. .Though a fox is. an individual, he is 
-composed of an aggregate of particulars, which no simple word » 
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capable of expressing. We therefore denote this complex idea by a 
term expressive of some single quality ; and though’ the term may 
in’ itself be equally characteristic of a rat or a squirrel, it answers 
every purpose of oral communication, ‘as long as people agree to 
employ it in’ the same sense. ‘Pooke had consequently 'no diffi- 
culty in showing, that many names of material objects are’ mere 
verbal nouns. He has also shown that many adjectives were 
originally participles; though he too frequently refers those of 
remote origin to English or Saxon roots. ‘There is, however, one 
part of his work calculated, as we think, to convey false notions, 
both of language and philosophy. We find in all languages a 
number of what are commonly called abstract nouns—that is, 
nouns‘ not’ significative of sensible or material objects, but of 
mental ‘conceptions. ‘Tooke’s peculiar grammatical and meta- 
physical notions rendered him anxious to get rid of them ; accord- 
ingly, he made an indirect attempt to prove that no such words 
really exist: It is indeed true that the ideas expressed by them 
have only a relative, not an independent or positive existence. 
Without space there can be no extension—without matter there 
can be neither length, breadth, nor thickness ; but matter being 
granted, the above properties of it necessarily follow. Our senses, 
it is true, cannot discern them, except as attributes of a material 
object ; but the whole science of pure geometry proves that the 
mind is capable of conceiving them abstractedly—that is, without 
the smallest reference to matter. The words denoting such ideas 
form, therefore, a distinct as well as a highly important and in- 
teresting class ; and the facility and nicety of discrimination with 
which the Indo-European tongues—especially Sanscrit, Greek, 
and German—are capable of expressing them, add greatly to 
their richness and beauty, and give them a marked superiority 
over all the Semitic family. 

Tooke only attempted a small portion of our English abstract 
nouns, in anything like a direct method; but this portion was too 
hard for him. He resolves those ending in th into third persons 
of verbs, though no word can at the same time be a noun substan- 
tive and a verb in any person ; and he all along confounds agent 
and patient, subject and predicate, in the most arbitrary and 
illogical manner. We shall not now stop to examine whether 
month is mooneth, fifth fiveth, or knave (German, knabe, a youth! !) 
which he has dragged in among the abstracts—ne hafath, qui 
nihil habet ; but we will just bestow a few words on his famous 
etymology of truth. We are not going to animadvert on the moral 
and metaphysical part of the question, which has been sufficiently 
done already, but merely to view it m a philological light. 

The whole of Tooke’s case rests on two assumptions : first, that 

’ to 
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to trow simply denotes to think or believe ; secondly, that truth 
originally meant, and still does mean, what is érowed, and nothing 
more : and on the strength of these conclusions, neither of which 
he has proved, he flatters himself that the old-fashioned notion of 
truth is totally exploded. We venture to think that the following 
statement is rather more germane to the matter. Sanscrit dhru, 
to be established—jizum esse; whence, dhruwa, certain—i.e. esta- 
blished ; German, trauen, to rely, trust ; treu, faithful, true—ioros; 
Anglo-Saxon, treow, fidus—treowth, fides—zisris—both subjec- 
tively and objectively ; English, true, truth. To these we may add, 
Gothic, trigguus,—Icelandic, tryggr,—fidus, securus, tutus; all 
from the same root, and all conveying the same idea of stability or 
security, Truth, therefore, neither means what is thought nor what 
is said, but that which is permanent, stable, and is aud ought to be 
relied upon, because, upon sufficient data, it is capable of being 
demonstrated or shown to exist. If we admit this explanation, 
Tooke’s assertions, that there is nothing but truth in the world;— 
in other words, that there is no difference between truth and false- 
hood ; that without mankind there could be no truth, é.e. without 
mankind there could be no other mode of existence ; and that two 
contradictory propositions may be true because believed by the 
utterers,—which amounts to saying, that a thing may be and not 
be at the same time—become vor ef preterea nihil. In all in- 
quiries after truth the question is, not what people, who may or 
may not be competent to form an opinion, think or believe, but 
what grounds they have for believing it. A man may feel per- 
suaded that two and two make five, or that the angles of a triangle 
are equal to three right angles; but he can neither prove 
propositions to others, nor have them demonstrated to himself, 
because they come under the Houhynymn category of things that 
are not. Mr. Stewart observes, that ‘Tooke avoids all reference 
to mathematical science ; we trow that he had good reasons for 
this omission. 

We think we have shown that Tooke’s doctrines are not to be 
admitted without restriction; and that his application of them is 
far from being universally correct. It may perhaps be said, that 
it is easier for a man to find fault with the doings of other etymo- 
logists than to produce anything more to the purpose himself. 
But though it would be pessimt exempli, and fatal to the whole 
craft of reviewing, to admit that no man is entitled to criticise @ 
poem unless he is able to write one, we shall, on the present occa- 
sion, imitate the example of ‘ Milburn, the fairest of critics,’ and 
give those, who may think themselves aggrieved by us, their re- 
venge They may, if they please, consider the following detached 
articles as a specimen of a new Etymologicon Anglicanum, _ 
a0 ¢: 
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deal with them as they think fit. At all events, the observati. nos 
may serve as an extension of our critique on the books we h» se 
been professing to review, and as a vehicle for communicating 
some etymologies which, whether right or wrong, do not appear 
to be generally known. 

Asraip, Braip.—Our etymologists have given the various 
significations of these words more or less correctly, and referred 
some of them to the Icelandic and Anglo-Saxon bregda. No 
one has, as far as we know, attempted to assign the primary sense, 
or to classify the numerous and seemingly unconnected accepta- 
ions. This, we think, may be done as follows. The Icelandic 
verb bregda, and its corresponding noun bragd, denote—1. sud- 
den, quick motion—whence braid, a start; 2. removal—‘ the 
kerchiefe off her hede she braide ;’ 3, transition, change to a dif- 
ferent state of things—v. t.q., ‘ out of her sleep she braide ;’ 4. 
change of countenance, gesture—whence the provincial term to 
braid of one’s parents—t. e., resemble them—vultu vel gestu re- 
ferre; 5, change produced by artiticial means, to braid, nectere— 
hence metapb., as Dr, Webster well observes ; 6. deceit, to de- 
ceive—nectere dolos, The simple verb also denotes to reproach— 
whence our upbraid—the precise force of which is not quite ob- 
vious ; it seems to include the idea of a sudden stroke or attack, 
Boucher’s fancy of a connexion between abraid and broad is quite 
out of the question. We give this, out of a multitude of instances, 
to show the light thrown on our language by the Icelandic, which 
has hitherto been most strangely neglected by our lexicographers. 

Acoc.—We shall say nothing of the innumerable conjectures 
respecting this word, except that Mr. Richardson’s derivation 
from the Gothic gaggan, to go, is against all analogy. He ought 
to have known that this verb is in reality gangan, and cannot pos- 
sibly be the parent of either gag or gog. We believe that the 
Roxburghshire phrase, on gogs, adduced by Mr. Brockett, points 
to the true origin; viz., Icelandic, @ geytum—on the watch or 
look-out—from the neuter passive verb gegiaz, to peep or pry. 

Aistre, Estre.—This word has long been a crux etymolo- 
gorum ; even Adelung confesses that he has nothing satisfactory to 
offer respecting it. ‘Though found in one form or other all over the 
north of Europe, it is evidently not a native, but an exotic term 
of art. We believe the following to be the true history of it. 
Italian, lastra (tabula lapidea), a stone or marble slab used for 
flooring—lastricare, to lay a stone floor; lastrico, a pavement or 
stone tloor—ai3corpwros. By a confusion between the initial con- 
sonant and the article, common in Italian (comp. azzurro, from 
lazur, ninferno for inferno), lastrico became astrico—a word pre- 
served by Florio aud Torriano, though omitted by Alberti Qe 
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the ‘ Vocabolario della Crusca.’ In this form the Italian ‘architects 
employed im our ecclesiastical edifices imported it into’ the trans- 
alpine. regions, where, under the further mutations of ‘aesterich, 
estrich, astre, estre, aistre, it appears at various times under the 
following gradation of meanings:—1. stone floor, pavement, paved 
causeway; 2. plaster-tloor, also ceiling; 3. hearth, fire-place; 4. 
apartment; 5. dwelling-house. It is curious to see how nearly 
people often approach the truth without being able to find it. 
Schmeller traces the word to astrico, but no further ; and Adelung 
actually refers to Ducange for lastra, without suspecting that it 
furnishes a clue to the whole matter. We leave those who have 
leisure and opportunity to inquire whether the original form is 
lastra or astra. Frisch gives aster, lapis quadratus ; but we can 
find no other authority for the word. 

A.pEr.—* French, aulne, aune ; Italian, alno ; Spanish, alamo; 
Latin, alnus: so called quod alatur amne.’—Richardson. 

Neither a complete etymology, nor entirely correct. The 
Spanish synonym is aliso, not alamo, which means a poplar ; and 
the following are surely more nearly related to an English word 
than terms of Latin extraction: Anglo-Saxon, lr (also alor, 
alr—apparently dialectical forms); old High German, elira, and, 
by transposition, erila; modern German, erle; Lower Saxon, 
eller (still used in Yorkshire and Scotland) ; Icelandic, aln, elni 
(resembling the Latin); Swedish, al (the simple root) ; Danish, 
elle, This is a sample of the care of our lexicographers in col- 
lecting ‘Teutonic etymologies. ‘Though the above synonyms illus 
trate several curious points relating to the formation of language, 
not one is given by ‘Todd or Richardson; and Dr. Webster only 
has the Anglo-Saxon alr—not so genuine a form as alr. We 
adduce this word chiefly for the sake of showing how unsafe it is 
to catch at mere resemblances in sound or spelling. Schmeller, 
in his valuable Bavarian Dictionary, observes, that the termination 
ter or der is a relic of an ancient word denoting tree—holun-der, 
elder-tree ; wachol-der, juniper-tree. It might seem an ‘obvious 
deduction from analogy, that alder is also al-tree; but this, though 
plausible enough, would be an erroneous conclusion. The din 
alder is of very recent date, being introduced, euphonie gratia, 
to prevent the unpleasant collision between 1 and r. The’ Ger- 
mans seem to have transposed their elira for the same reason. 
The derivation of a/nus from alo does not seem very probable ; 
it is more likely to be connected with a class of words denoting 
moisture—uligo, ulva, &e. 

AsHLER SToneEs.—‘ Stones as they come from the quarry.’— 
Todd, Webster. Meant, we suppose, to prove Pope’s dictum, 
that a dictionary-maker does ‘not know the meaning of two words 
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put,together, If any inquisitive foreigner should happen to learn 
that our, most superb public edifices—St. Paul’s and York ca- 
thedrals, for example——are ashler-work ; that is, constructed (as 
here, detined) of stones as they come from the quarry ; what an 
elevated opinion he must form of English architecture! No one, 
as far as, we know, has attempted an etymology of the word; 
which seems to be confined to the British islands: we believe it 
to be Celtic.. The Gaelic is clach shreathal (pronounced shreal) ; 
i.e, stone laid in rows—from sreah, a row.. We have another 
Celtic term still more extensively diffused—viz., gavelock, a large 
crow used by masons and quarrymen. A lynx-eyed antiquary 
might here find materials for some speculation respecting the 
native country of the workmen employed in the construction of 
our old castles and cathedrals. But indeed, speaking seriously— 
though we suspect Sir Francis Palgrave exaggerates tue amount 
of the Celtic element in our actual language—we can have no 
doubt that that element is a very considerable one; and that the 
author, if there ever shall be one, of a complete English Lexicon, 
will be, inter alia, a Celtic scholar. 

AvERAGE.—We believe our English termination has here 
helped to confound three perfectly distinct words. The old law- 
term denoting the service which a tenant was bound to render to 
his lord with teams and carriages, is from Latin. barb. avertum, 
originally, goods, property; in a secondary sense, jumentum ; 
Scoticé, aiver (compare chattel and cattle). The marine term— 
French, avarie, is the German haferey; Lower Saxon, haverije— 
meaning, in the first instance, harbour dues ; more commonly, a 
contribution towards loss or damage incurred at sea; and in a 
still more extensive acceptation, a mean proportion between un- 
equal quantities. Lastly, average or averish, after-grass, stubble— 
asense, we believe, confined to the Anglian and Northumbrian 
counties—is the Icelandic afrett or afrettr ; Danish, afred, aevret 
—primarily, an inclosure, also pasturage—after-grass. We are 
ashamed to say, that a whole bevy of provincial glossarists have 
acquiesced in the portentous mongrel etymology of hiver, eatage ! 
Tell it not at Copenhagen! Had they resolved the parallel term 
eddish into eatage, it would have been more to the purpose. This 
is a word of remote antiquity. In Ulphilas, we find atisks, seges ; 
in Anglo-Saxon, edisc, vivarium; in the Leges Bajuvariorum, 
ezzisczun—apparently, park or paddock-fence ; in various glosses 
of the eighth and ninth centuries ezzisc, ezzisca, seges; and in 
the modern Bavarian, dfzen, to depasture—dtz, eddish, after- 
math—and essisch, a common field ; all from the verbs etan, ezzan, 
essan, to eat. In average the primary import is inclosure—the 
derivative, food or pasturage-—in eddish, originally food, there is 

a curious 
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a curious fluctuation between the two meanings. It is not un- 
worthy of notice, that in Greek xopros means both gramen and 
hortus: if food or pasturage is the original sense, the Persian 
khorden, to eat, furnishes a plausible etymology. 

Awarv.—Of the various etymologies proposed for this word, 
we shall merely observe, that Tooke’s—‘ a determination 2 qui 
cest & garder’—is the clumsiest and worst, Award has evidently 
a subjective, not an objective meaning ; and an etymon that con- 
founds the two ideas, seems neither logical nor very probable. We 
have nothing certain to offer in lieu of it; but, like Rumour, we 
have ‘ a couple of supposes.’ Qvardi, in Icelandic, is a half-ell, 
statute measure, whence the verb‘aqvarda, to allot; i. e., to give 
a man his measure. If we suppose this to have come in with the 
Northmen, and to have become a forensic term, it follows, that 
when our barristers and commissioners make their awards, they 
are dealing out justice by the half-ell. They who think this trop 
boutiquier, may take refuge in the Lower Saxon warden, to fix 
the worth, to estimate. In the Rouchi or Valenciennes dialect, 
which has borrowed a good deal from the Belgic, auvarde is an 
expert, or legal appraiser— 

* Utrum horum mavis accipe !’ 

Bircn.—This tree of knowledge bears a name analogous to 
the one so well known at Eton and Westminster, not only in all 
the German and Slavonic tongues, but also in the Sanscrit— 
B’hurjja. On this foundation Klaproth builds an argument for 
the northern origin of the dominant race in Hindostan. It seems 
birch was the only tree the invaders recognized, and could name, 
on the south side of the Himalaya; all others being new to them, 
The inference may be right or wrong —it is, at all events, in- 
genious. 

Buinp.—We admit the ingenuity of Tooke’s derivation from 
blinnan, to stop, but, like Miss Edgeworth’s hero, Mr. Macleod, 
we think it may be dooted—for the following reasons :—1, blinnan 
does not mean to stop up, obturare, but simply to cease, discon- 
tinue ; 2. it is not a simple verb, but in reality be-linnan, as is 

roved by the old high German gloss pi-linnan, cessare, and the 
celandic linnan, the preposition be or bi not being known in this 
language ; nevertheless the adjective is exactly the same, blindr, 
though it is not easy to see how it could be formed from the simple 
linnan. We say nothing respecting the real etymology, because 
we believe that nothing is known of it beyond the Merso-Gothic 
blinds.’ Schmitthenner’s reference of it to blenden, occcecare, 
seems to be a hysteron-proteron. Blenden is a causative verb, de- 
noting to make blind, like raise from rise, set from sit, conse- 
quently, of more recent origin than the adjective. Grimm's deri- 
vation 
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vation from blandan, to confuse, is more probable, but not quite 


convincing. 

CorreR.—Our readers are doubtless aware that the appellations, 
Cotarii, Coscez, Bordarii, in Domesday, have caused our antiquaries 
a great deal of perplexity. We do not undertake to settle the 
entire question, but we may perhaps furnish something like a clue 
to one of the terms.. In Lower Saxony, the former abode of ovr 
ancestors, the following classes existed late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury :—1. bauer, the Anglo-Saxon ceorl, one who holds and culti- 
vates a farm of not less than a carucate or ploughgate of land, 
commonly about thirty acres; 2. halbmeyer, in Brunswick halb- 
spinner, a smaller farmer occupying only half the amount ; 8. kdter- 
kother, kotsass, kossat, one who holds a cottage and a quantity of 
land not exceeding the fourth part of an ordinary farm, ) no 
plough or team, and, consequently, no land under tillage; 4. 
brinksitter, who has nothing but a cot, and a small garden or croft, 
sometimes called handfréhner, from being chiefly occupied in 
servile manual labour for his feudal superior. The above words 
are used with some occasional latitude of application, but we be- 
lieve that we have given the original meanings. ‘There is no ety-~ 
mological connexion between bordarius and brinksitter, the former 
being derived from bord, a cottage, the latter from brink, a small 
croft; nor do they appear to have denoted the same class of per- 
sons; but we have not the smallest doubt of the original identity 
of coscez with kossat, or kotsass, It is evident that the Anglo- 
Saxons brought the term with them from Germany, and, con- 
sequently, that something like the same gradations of society 
existed among them in their Pagan state as at the time of our 
national survey. We believe that a careful study of the old 
Lower Saxon, Frisic, Danish, and Icelandic laws would amply 
repay the legal and constitutional antiquary as well as the phi- 
lologist.* 

Curt.—Among various etymologies for this word, only one of 
which is to the purpose, Mr. Todd gives pleasantly enough, Danish 
krille, which means to itch! The Icelandic krulla does, indeed, 
signify to curl, but this is as etymologically distinct from krille as 
xpuds is from xpids. The primary meaning of the word seems to 
have been hitherto overlooked. We conceive that our curl, the 
Scottish curling (a game on the ice), with the verb to hurl, in- 
cluding the Cornish hurling (a sort of cricket), are merely different 
forms and modifications of roll. In Schmeller’s Dictionary we 
find krollen, to curl the hair; horlen, hurlen, to roll, to play at 








* We may take this opportunity of directing the attention of the reader curious in 
such matters toa valuable little tract on Ancient Juries, lately published by Mr. Rep 
an Icelander of extensive learning, employed in the Advocates’ Library at ee 
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skittles. Scroll is also of the same family, exactly answering to 
Latin volumen. Compare troll, stroll, &c.. 

Deartu.—Tooke, in his antipathy to abstracts, explains dearth 
into dereth, Anglo-Saxon derian, nocere. This we hold to be 
just as felicitous as the Bishop of Winchester’s guess that a lugg 
meant a cathedral.* It is a noun formed from the adjective dear, 
like caritas from carus, and, etymologically speaking, neither de- 
notes suffering nor scarcity, but simply costliness, high price—Old 
German, tiur, precious, tiuran, to hold dear, glorify. e German 
equivalent for derian is derjan or daron, ledere—as distinct from 
tiur and dear as light is from darkness. 

Excert.—lIt has been the fashion since the appearance of the 
Diversions of Purley to call ences, save, and similar expressions, 
verbs in the imperative mood. Dr. Webster, though he professes 

o have made no use of Tooke’s writings, frequently adyances the 
same doctrines in nearly the same words, and is very severe on 
grammarians who regard such words as conjunctions. In the ex- 
amples, ‘ Israel burned none of them save Hazor only ’—‘ I would 
that all were as I am, except these bonds’—he considers it as 
certain that save and except are transitive verbs with an object 
following them. We hesitate not to say that they cannot be verbs, 
imperative or indicative, because they have no subject, and that a 
verb could not be employed in any language that distinguishes the 
different persons without a gross violation of idiom. This will 
clearly appear if, in the vulgar Latin version of the latter sentence, 
‘ Opto omnes fieri tales, qualis et ego sum, exceptis vinculis his,’ 
ye substitute ‘ excipe vincula hec,’ or any other person of excipio. 

he fact is, that in the above instances save is an adjective with 
the force of a participle (Latin, salvus), and except an abbreviated 
participle ; in short, these and many similar forms were originally 
ablatives absolute, a construction as familiar in Anglo-Saxon, Old 
German, and Icelandic, as in Latin, but necessarily less apparent 
in modern languages, in which the distinctions of case are obli- 
terated. The following examples, all taken from existing versions 
of the New Testament, show the progress of the ablative participle 
to an indeclinable word. Icelandic ‘undanteknum thessum bon- 
dum,’ exactly equivalent to exceptis vinculis his—Italian, eccettuate 
queste catene, preserving the number and gender, but losing the 
case ; Spanish, salvo estas prisiones ; Portuguese, excepto estas pri- 
zoéns ; German, ausgenommen diese binde, where all distinction of 
number, case, and gender is lost. Such phrases as demus ita esse, 
French supposons qu'il vienne, sometimes rendered in English by 
verbs and sometimes by conjunctions, are different constructions, 
totally unconnected with the point in debate. 


* Vide Fortunes of Nigel, vol. iii, c. 9, p. 250. 
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Haccrtr.—Mr. Todd refers this word to the French harceler ; 
and Dr. Webster tries to connect it through the medium of higgle 
with the Danish hykle, to play the hypoctite. “Hykle is borrowed 
from the Gerthan heucheln, and neither agrees with our English 
word in form nor meaning. A derivation furnished by Schmeller 
is somewhat curious. , Hdkeln, literally to hook, also applied to a 
sort of boys’-play, in which each ‘inserts his hooked forefinger into 
that of his opponent, and tries to drag him from his standing— 
whence metaphorically to sfrive, wrangle. According to this 
etymon, haggling is ‘ playing at finger-hookey.’ 

Lovup.—Mr, Tooke confidently refers this word to the Anglo- 
Saxon hlowan, to low, and exults greatly at the discovery that 
some of our old writers wrote it lowd. They who are acquainted 
with the capricious orthography of the middle ages will be able to 
appreciate this sort of evidence at its real worth. Until it is shown 
by what process h/ud can be extracted from hlowan, which we do 
not think a very easy task, we shall prefer believing that loud does 
not mean what is lowed or bellowed, but what is heard. We do 
not, indeed, find any simple verb, Alwan,. or hluen, to hear; but 
there are the following traces of one—Gothic Aliuma, the ear, 
evidently a verbal noun—Old German, hliumunt, hearsay, report ; 
hlosen, to listen ;—and many others. On this supposition, the 
Anglo-Saxon hlud, Old German, hlué, Modern German laut, loud, 
also, sound, will denote quod aure percipitur. It is, at least, certain 
that a‘similar verb has nearly gone the round of the European 
languages :—Greek xadw, Latin cluo, clueo, inclytus, Lithuanian 
klausyti, Irish cluinim, Welsh clywed, besides several Sclavonic 
words. The root of all is to be found in the Sanscrit sru, to hear, 
in which the_s is palatal, consequently organically allied to the 
initial consonant Of xAvw and its fellows. 

Mucn, more.—According to Tooke, ‘ more, most, are from the 
Anglo-Saxon mowe, a mow, or heap, g. d. mower, mowest. Much 
en cege ae from mokel, mykel, mochel, muchel, a diminutive 
of mo.’ 

More strange, we fear, than true! We know the Greeks had their 
dovddrepos, and similar words, but nobis non licet esse tam disertis. 
We affirm, without fear of contradiction, that there is not an instance 
of a substantive in the comparative or superlative degree, in a 
single Germanic dialect of which we have any knowledge. ‘The re- 
mainder of the statement is equally incredible. 1t would be dif- 
ficult to show how the Gothic mikils, a word known to be more 
than fourteen hundred years old, was manufactured from either 
mo or mow ; and such phrases as se mycel Atlas, that is, accord- 
ing to our oracle, Atlas the little mow, sound as odd to us, as meri- 
torious, respectable, worthy of the gallows, did to Golownin’s 
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Japanese pupils. The real positive of more must be sought in a 
very different quarter. Sanscrit, maha, great, a present participle 
of mah, to grow, increase; Persian mih ; Greek wéyas, wéyaros ; 
Gothic, mikils ; Oid German, mihhil ; Icelandic, mikill; Anglo- 
Saxon, micel; Latin, magnus. For the comparative, we have 
Greek, ueiZwv ; Gothic, maiza; Latin, major ; Icelandic, meiri; 
Old German, mero ; Anglo-Saxon, mara—cum multis aliis. If 
these comparatives are not from a more simple and primitive form 
than the positives now extant, the medial consonant may be 
dropped euphonie gratid. lt re-appears in weyoros, and mazi- 
mus, i.e., mag-simus, but not in Gothic, maists, nor any of its 
Germanic brethren, This example may direct us where to look 
for the verbal roots of many of our simple adjectives. 

‘Opp. Owed, wanted to make up another pair.’ ‘ Ort, Orts, 
from Anglo-Saxon, oretian, deturpare, i. e., made vile or worth- 
less.’—Tooke. 

Just as much as Cinderella’s cock-tailed mice were identical 
with the coctiles muri of Semiramis. Odd does not signify defi- 
ciency but surplus ; ort has not the least connexion with orettan; 
and both are, in fact, different forms of the same word. In Ice- 
landic, oddr, is a point, cuspis ; Danish, odd, the same ; Swedish, 
udd, a point, also odd in the English sense. In German, the primary 
meaning of ort is also point., ‘To establish a connexion between 
the two, we must have recourse to the Bavarian dialect. In this, 
ort not only denotes point, but also beginning, the end of a thread 
or skein—and what is most to our purpose, ort oder eben, is ex- 
actly our odd or even. In odd, the idea is that of unity, a single 

int, hence one over ; orts are waste or superfluous ends, leavings. 
The latter is the German form, the former the Scandinavian, in 
which the r is assimilated to the following consonant, by a very 
common process in Icelandic—e. gr., broddr, a sting, Anglo- 
Saxon, brord ; ridd, voice, Anglo-Saxon, reord. 

Spick and Span.—These words have been sadly tortured by 
our etymologists—we shall, therefore, do our best to deliver them 
from further persecution. ‘Tooke is here more than usually abu- 
sive of his predecessors ; however, Nemesis, always on the watch, 
has permitted him to give a lumbering, half Dutch, half German, 
etymology, of ‘ shining new from the warehouse’—as if such simple 
colloquial terms were formed in this clumsy round-about way. 
Spick-new is simply nail-new, and span-new, chip-new. Many 
similar expressions are current in the north of Europe ; fire-new, 
spark-new, splinter-new, also used in Cumberland; High German, 
nugelneu, equivalent to the Lower Saxon spiker-neu, and various 
others, ‘Ihe leading idea is that of something quickly produced or 
used only once. ‘The Icelandic spann siguities not only chip, but 
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spoon, whence we may infer, that as the Latin cochlear denotes 
the employment of a shell to convey pottage to the mouth, our 
unsophisticated ancestors once used a chip for the same important 
purpose. We hope none of our ‘ exclusives’ will quarrel with the 
word or the thing on this account; for our part, we think that 
those little disclosures of ancient manners are not the least inte- 
resting part of etymology. 

STEP-FATHER.—T ooke refers this with great confidence to the 
Danish stedfader, gq. d., pater vicarius; proving that he knew 
little either of the history or analogy of language. Stedfader is a 
corrupt word of yesterday: the genuine term stivfader is legiti- 
mately connected with all the older dialects ; and we would sooner 
believe, on the authority of Mascarille, that the Armenians change 
nis into rin, than that our ancestors ever converted sted into step. 
We have no doubt that Junius is right in referring the word to 
steop, orphanus. The simplest, and consequently the original forms, 
Icelandic, stiupr, Old German, stiuf, do not denote step-father 
or mother, but step-child, orphan; and all doubt respecting the 
parent-verb is removed by the Carlsruhe glossary of the eighth cen- 
tury, in Gratf’s Dintiska, which gives us pum arstiuphit suniu=ultra 
urbabor (orbabor) filio.—We take this opportunity of observing, 
that those who wish to investigate the original forms and significa- 
tions of the Teutonic tongues, must seek them in the vocabularies 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, where they are sometimes more 
plainly developed than inthe Gothic of Ulphilas. The mere English 
or Latin scholar, however, had better let them alone, as it requires 
considerable knowledge of languages, and a certain skill in conjectu- 
ral criticism, to use them to any good purpose. For example, potho, 
apostolus, conveys no idea to those who do not know that bothe, in 
modern German, is a messenger ; and lancnasech, aquilus,* has by 
some been interpreted eagle, and by others, dark-coloured, dusky ; 
whereas, it means neither, but having a long (aquiline) nose., In 
a very ancient glossary preserved at St. Gall, we find, singularis, 
epur—to understand which, we must remember the German eber, a 
boar, and the Italian cinghiale, or French sanglier, wild boar. 
This, which was written in the seventh century, illustrates the early 
formation of the rustic Roman; and the following specimens 
equally show the antiquity of some familiar terms in our own 
language :—Clausura ; piunte (pound) ; —_ 3 pesamo (besom) ; 
pala; scufla (shovel) ; sublimitare ; drisgusli (threshold) :—stool, 
thronus, seems to have lost a little of its pristine dignity. 





* Farmatia (pharmacia), poisun, seems to show that the compiler of this glossary 
was not an apothecary. The author of Douglas would have been delighted with 
“ nectareus, van clarette,” unless he had discovered that claret does not here mean 
Lafitte or-Chateau Margaux, but sweetened wine, clary. 
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Write.—The Germans undoubtedly derived their verb schrei- 
ben, and probably the art of writing with pen and ink, from the 
Romans. But the existence of an older verb, rizan, originally, 
like the Anglo-Saxon writan, Icelandic rita, denoting sculpere, 
incidere, as well as the general diffusion of Runic characters 
among the various tribes, seem to imply that they were not wholly 
without letters before the Roman period. Otfried accurately dis- 
criminates between the two words. In the account of the woman 
taken in adultery, he says, ‘ Christ reiz mit demo fingero,’—digito 
exaravit ; but Pilate’s, What I have written, is, * thaz ih scrib, — 
quod scripsi. Graben appears from the glossaries to have been 
similarly employed to denote literas incidere, also to write. ‘The 
preterite of graben, gruob, grub, furnishes an etymology for Grub 
Street, which we would recommend the inmates of that classical 
region by all means to adopt. 

Sed manum de tabula—We have endeavoured to show that 
the field of English philology is far from being exhausted, and 
we should be glad to see it treated with something of the same 
rigorous and scientific application of principles and copious 
induction of particulars, that have been exercised upon some of 
the sister tongues. Much has been done and is still doing by the 
Germans and Danes, which ought to excite our emulation, and 
which we may turn to our own advantage. 








Art. I1.—The Worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire: being 
Lives of the most distinguished Persuns that have been born in, 
or connected with, those Provinces. By Hartley Coleridge. 
8vo. Leeds, 1834, 

THis collection of lives is, in our judgment, a work of such 

unusual merit, that it seems equally an act of justice to the 
author and a service to sound literature to rescue it from the com- 
mon mass of county histories and provincial biographies, with 
which, in consequence of its title and the place of its publica- 
tion, it runs the risk of being confounded. Mr. Hartley Cole- 
ridge proved himself a genuine poet by the beautiful sonnets, Xc. 
which we noticed some time ago in this Journal, and which we 
trust will not long remain unaccompanied by others of a similar 
strain. In this volume he has not only given us many very lively 
and well stored narratives of the lives of eminent persons, but has 
contrived to interweave in them a series of literary and philoso- 
phical criticisms, which generally, for their truth and eee - and 
always 
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always for their ingenuity and beauty, deserve, and will richly 
repay, the careful perusal of every man of letters. It is true, in- 
deed, that we should not be disposed to rate some of the names 
in this collection quite so highly, much less to measure their rela- 
tive worth and importance, as the author himself seems inclined 
todo. Still it may be allowed that the least distinguished of these 
persons deserves a place in any appropriate record ; and it is one 
advantage of a local biography, that much of that which in itself 
is deeply interesting, but which, from the limited sphere of its ex- 
hibition, could attract little of public attention, is thus preserved 
in special repositories for the occasional uses of general literature 
and science. We may mention, as an instance of the sort of mat- 
ter to which we allude, the life of Dr. Fothergill in the work 
before us; in which, by the by, we are surprised that Mr. H. Cole- 
ridge has not recorded, amongst the Quaker-doctor’s good deeds, 
his origination and direction of William Bartram’s botanical 
expedition into the Floridas in 1775. Bartram’s account of this 
tour*—a cheap reprint of which would be as acceptable to the 
common as to the scientific reader—was greatly admired by Mr. 
H. Coleridge’s lamented father, who used to say that it was the 
latest book of travels he knew written in the spirit of the old tra- 
vellers.t It is, indeed, an admirable volume, and we doubt very 
much whether there are halfa dozen other works of which the 
American literature has so much reason to be proud; nor will any 
one lay down the book without a feeling of gratitude to Bartram’s 
kind and intelligent patron. 

We have lately expressed our opinion of the great difficulties 
attending biographical composition—not the least of which arises 
from the exactly contrary impression being generally prevalent, of 
its comparative ease—Hinc venie minus. ‘To write the life of an 
individual in the present day justly, adequately, and with spirit, 
not only requires, as it always necessarily must require, something 
of the executive talents of the dramatist, the novelist, and the his- 
torian, combined and converged ;—but, in addition to this, implies 
an emancipation from the influence of the many vicious examples 
of modern times, and a clear perception of the antithetic distinc- 
tion which exists between biography and history, as species of 
literary composition. ‘True it is, so manifold are the links of human 
sympathy—so strong the vulgar appetite for any garbage of anec- 
dote—quicaquid de quoque—that, aimless and indigested as are 
most of the Lives, of which there has been so enormous a crop of 


* Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida, 
the Cherokee Country, the extensive Territories of the Muscogulges, or Creek Confe- 
deracy, &e. By William Bartram. Philadelphia, 1791, London, 1792, 

t Table Talk, vol. i. p.61. 
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late, they nevertheless interest the common reader, and find pur- 
chasers with sufficient readiness to insure a continuance of the 
trade. Such crude and trashy compilations may well be easy of 
execution to one who has taken his first degree in Grub Street; 
and really some of the subjects of very recent biography deserved 
nothing better, or in a better manner, to be said of them; but 
genuine and legitimate biography is now-a-days little understood or 
appreciated—certainly much less so than formerly: and even the 


popularity of the well-known ‘ Life of Nelson,’ and of some few ° 


other admitted instances of excellence in this line, seems to be 
entirely without effect in teaching its true character and limits, 
The whole of this subject is remarkably well stated and illustrated 
by Mr. H. Coleridge in his Introductory Essay :— 


‘ In history,’ he there says, ‘ all that belongs to the individual is 
exhibited in subordinate relation to the commonwealth ; in biography, 
the acts and accidents of the commonwealth are considered in their 
relation to the individual, as influences by which his character is 
formed or modified—as circumstances amid which he is placed—as the 
sphere in which he moves—or the materials he works with, The 
man with his works, his words, his affections, his fortunes, is the end 
and aim of all. He does not, indeed, as in a panegyric, stand alone like 
a statue—but like the central figure of a picture, around which others 
are grouped in due subordination and perspective, the general circum- 
stances of his times forming the back and fore ground. In history, 
the man, like the earth on the Copernican hypothesis, is part of a 
system; in biography he is, like the earth in the ancient cosmogony, 
the centre and final cause of the system.’—p. 5. 


And he afterwards adds, with equal wisdom and eloquence :— 

* We cannot be supposed to censure the study of history ; we only 
wish it to be properly balanced by studies which tend to keep the eye 
of man upon his own heart, upon the sphere of his immediate duties, 
of those duties where his affections are to be exercised and regulated, 
and which, considering man as a person, consider him as sentient, 
intelligent, moral, and immortal. For simply to think of a man as a 
sentient being is inconsistent with that hard-hearted policy which would 
employ him, reckless of his suffering or enjoyment, like a wedge or a 
rivet, to build up the idol temple of a false national greatness ; to regard 
him as intelligent, or rather as capable of intelligence, condemns the sys- 
tem that would keep him in ignorance to serve the purposes of his rulers, 
as game eocks are penned up in the dark that they may fight the better ; 
to regard him as moralycorrects the primary conception of national pros- 
perity ; and to revere him as immortal, commands peremptorily that he 
shall never be made a tool or an instrument to any end in which his own 
permanent welfare is not included.’—>p. 7. 


And we may with some seriousness remark, in the spirit of this 
fine passage, that it ought to be one of the chief aims, as it may 
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be the noblest use, of biography, to operate as a moral antidote to 
the soul-hardening study of history—to correct what the habits of 
public life, the maxims of political economy, and even the pursuit 
of science itself, each, more or less, will generally produce,— 
namely, a disposition to depreciate all individual agencies, to 
slight all faith in the energies of genius or of goodness, and to 
merge the personal being of men in the generalized qualities of 
the abstraction, Man. In no age since the world began has this 
mechanical, this downright wedge and screw spirit been so tyran- 
nically exclusive as in the present ; every movement must be in 
bodies, and all existence marshalled, as if, in Coleridge’s words, ‘ the 
capital of national morality could be increased by making a joint- 
stock of it.’ The favourite phrase of the revolutionary faction in 
this country—borrowed, we believe from the French—now is, that 
this and that institution must be destroyed because the MASSES 
choose it—that the best and noblest citizens must be hunted down 
if these MAsseEs take offence at them! And this is but a vile 
juggle after all; for those who actually suggest the offence and 
do the dirty work of vulgar persecution are, for the most part, soli- 
tary individuals, without personal credit, or any known station or 
interest in society,—creatures not more malignant to every thing 
individually high and magnanimous, than abject to the basest 
string of sycophancy in their watchful adulation of the bewil- 
dered Demus, whom it is their sordid trade to agitate and inflate. 

But not only where the aim is directly evil is this tendency con- 
spicuous ; in the plans and pursuits of men, whose benevolent 
intentions are indisputable, it is equally operative. Nevertheless, 
whether it be for immediate good or evil, the principle is equally 
unsound, demoralizing, and dangerous ; and sure we are, that to 
those who, in disregard of the still voice of reason and humanity, 
trample on the sacred distinction between persons and things, that 
everlasting truth will sooner or later make itself intelligible in 
the murmurs of discontent, or in the shocks of revolution, The 
nature of man will right itself at last, and vindicate an individual 
sphere and a personal end, Things were made for man—man 
was made for himself; and those who would treat the one as the 
other, although they may do so without guile, will not long do it 
with impunity. But we have wandered from our subject. 

The collection before us begins with the life of Marvell and 
ends with that of Fothergill—comprising i in the interval, but not 
in any particular order, the lives of Bentley; Fairfax, the parlia- 
mentary general; James Earl of Derby, who was beheaded in 
1651; Anne Clitford, the famous Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, 
&c.; Roger Ascham; Fisher, Bishop of Rochester ; Mason the 


poet ; 
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poet; Arkwright; Roscoe; Captain Cook—and Congreve. And 
although we believe that. the lives of all these individuals have 
been elsewhere written,—and in the recent instances of Bentley 
and Roscoe, with ability,—we can assure our readers that time 
will not be misspent in perusing the narratives contained in 
this volume. In particular, the life of Bentley before us, 
although founded of course on Bishop Monk’s elaborate work, 
is a most original and spirited portrait of that prince of English 
scholars, by one who is evidently a very accomplished scholar 
himself, and who has well succeeded in expressing the coarse dig- 
nity and surly majesty with which Bentley still held his own 
through the long series of violence, and litigation, and defeat 
which disgraced the latter years of his life. ‘ Perhaps, after all,’ 
says Mr. H. Coleridge, speaking of Bishop Greene, the Visitor, 
‘the prelate was satisfied with having done what he could call his 
best, and was not anxious to drive the famous old man from his 
home. There is something in dauntless perseverance, however 
exercised, that overawes the weak and gains the respect of the 
noble.’ In this life, there are some occasional flashes of opinion 
rather than definite positions, with respect to the rank and due 
relation of classical studies to other departments of knowledge, or, 
as we shouid say, to other modes or instruments of educating the 
mind, with which we entirely disagree, and which in fact we can 
scarcely believe to be the author’s mature convictions. Yet, that 
he has some right to speak out, whatever he may think on such a 
subject, let the following passage witness :— 

* On the merits and defects of Bentley’s Horace none but the ac- 
complished scholar can expatiate, and none but professional scholars 
could feel much interest in the discussion. The intrusion of the con- 
jectural readings into the text has been censured as altogether un- 
warrantable. Many of them go to crop the most delicate flowers of 
Horatian fancy, and shear away the love-locks which the world has 
doted on. The value of the work consists in the extraordinary display 
of learning and ingenuity which the defence of these innovations 
called forth,—in the skilful allegation of parallel passages,—in the 
wonderful adroitness with which every line and every letter that sup- 
ports the proposed change is hunted out from the obscurest corners 
of Roman literature, and made to bear on the case in point,—and in 
the logical dexterity with which apparent objections are turned into 
confirmations. Vast as was Bentley’s reading, none of it was super- 
fluous, for he turns it all to account ; his felicity in fixing his eye at 
once on what he needed, in always finding the evidence that he 
wanted, often where no one else would have thought of looking for 
it, is almost preternatural. His learning suggested all the phrases 
that might be admitted in any given passage ; but his taste did not 
always lead him to select the best.’—p. 120. This 
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This is in one sense just ; yet it does not quite render full justice 
to Bentley. We have no respect for his ‘ slashings,’ and think 
his st non scripsit Horatius, debuit scripsisse, a mere freak,—cri- 
ticism run mad ; butstill it should be remembered and stated that, 
independently of what may be called the collateral erudition of 
his annotations,—the value of which, nevertheless, to the general 
scholar can hardly be overrated,—he in many well-known in- 
stances corrected the Horatian text upon the ground of critical 
canons, the accuracy of which has been universally acknowledged, 
and which now constitute guiding lights in fixing the idiom of the 
Latin language. The same may be said of his ‘Terence,—a won- 
derful work,—and to which philology, in its widest sense, must 
ever be deeply indebted. It is, perhaps, deserving of notice, that 
the modern German scholars, who have, we fear, but small respect 
for our English classical erudition in the present day, rarely mention 
Bentley without prefixing an epithet denoting transcendant excel- 
lency to his name. Hermann generally writes summus Bentleius. 

‘The Life of. Fairfax is one of the most important in this volume, 
in respect equally of the general wisdom of its political reflections, 
and of the brilliant powers of description which it displays. In 
the following passage Mr. H. Coleridge is considering one of 
the effects of the peaceful policy of James 1. There may be, 
perhaps, something rash, if not quasi-Machiavellic, in the first 
paragraph, and certainly there are in the last some sentences 
touching bishops and prelates, which we hold to be mistaken ; 
but upon the whole we think it a passage of deep insight and 
weighty truth, conceived and expressed in the spirit of philoso- 
phic history :— 

‘ The long peace, which James I. so prided himself in preserving, 
was unable to extinguish the warlike quality of English blood. The 
noble youth sought action in foreign campaigns ; and many of lower 
grade, or desperate fortunes, adventurers who had spent all, “‘ younger 
sons of younger brothers,” and the like “‘ cankers of a calm world,” 
adopted, in countries not their own, the mercenary trade of war, 
which, perhaps, after all, is neither more sinful nor less honourable 
than the gentlemanly profession of arms; at least it has as much of 
“the dignity of danger.” But it is a great neglect in the policy of 
any state to suffer its subjects, at their own discretion, to adopt a 
foreign service ; anda great error in a monarch to keep his dominions 
so long in peace that the art military is forgotten, and military habits 
of unconditional obedience and undeliberative execution become ob- 
solete. ‘“ No bishop, no king,” was the favourite maxim of the Rer 
pacificus. ‘* No soldier, no king,” is the doctrine of historic expe- 
rience. Monarchy, at least the feudal monarchy, established on the 
downfall of the Roman empire, is an institution essentially military. 
A crown is a bauble without a helmet; the true sceptre is the = 
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Under the feudal system, the whole constitution of society was mili- 
tary ; to bear arms was the distinction of free-birth, to be a lay-man 
of peace, was to be a churl, a knave, a villain, a slave. 

* While this system continued in vigour, the pride of heraldry re- 
tained a meaning, and the throne was respected as the fountain of 
honour even when the king was persecuted, deposed, or assassinated, 
But when the constitution of general society grew pacific, it became 
necessary that the power of the sword should centre in permanent 
bodies, more immediately devoted to the sovereign—wherein, by an 
obvious and intelligible necessity, the monarchical principle is pre- 
served untainted—and which may supply at once a safe channel for the 
ambition of enterprising youth, and a regular occupation for those 
unruly natures among the commonalty, for whom the ordinary re- 
straints of civil life are as insufficient as the engagements of humble 
industry are irksome ; those choice spirits, in a word, that would 
rather fight than work. The policy, perhaps the religion, of the first 
James, (for there appears no good ground for suspecting him of dis- 
graceful cowardice, and the strongest reason for believing, that amid 
all his strange vanity and vicious infatuations, he still retained a con- 
science,) made him averse to war; the interests of the nation (con- 
sidered as distinct from those of the monarch) allowed and required 
peace ; and the learned king fondly imagined that, by maintaining the 
monarchical principle in the church, he was raising around the throne 
a host of bloodless champions, who would secure the allegiance of the 
nation by all the fears of eternal punishment :—Not considering that, 
while he bound the hierarchy to himself, he was setting them at an 
incommunicable distance from the people, and leaving a gap for the 
disaffected, who were sure to make a dangerous use of the favour 
and attention which the multitude always bestow on those who per- 
suade them that they are not taught or governed as they should be. 
He found the church divided into two parties, and thought by his regal 
authority to give the victory to the anti-popular side. Thus he 
hastened the schism which might yet have been prevented; arrayed 
all the discontent of the country against the doctrines which he 
patronized ; gave to the demagogue preachers the speciem libertatis, 
the show of freedom and the glory of daring, and brought upon, the 
court ecclesiastics the odium of flatterers and self-seekers. The best 
arguments of the Arminians and prelatists were disregarded, because 
they had too visible an interest in their tenets—while the wildest de- 
clamation of the Puritans passed for gospel, because they declaimed 
at the risk of their ears, 

* Meanwhile, the youth and valour of the kingdom, engaged as vo- 
lunteers in the contests of Holland, France, and Germany, were im- 
bibing principles and acquiring habits, by no means favourable to the 
state of things which the king was desirous to establish and uphold. 
Even the few expeditions undertaken by command, or with the coun- 
tenance of the state, were all in behalf of revolted nations; and the 
assistance afforded to the United Provinces, to the French ne 
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and to the German Protestants, was a practical acknowledgment of 
the right of resistance. The alliance of .France with the insurgent 
Americans contributed not more to the French revolution, than the 
alliance of England with the continental Protestants to the temporary 
suspension of English monarchy. The Dutch, adopting a republican 
government, consistently adopted a Presbyterian church ; and though 
the German Lutherans retained the name of Episcopacy, the Lutheran 
bishop fell so far short of the wealth, pomp, aristocratic rank, and 
apostolical pretensions of the English prelate, as to bear a much 
nearer resemblance tothe plain, if not humble presbyter. ‘There were 
no doubt very good and sufficient reasons for the difference ;—but 
they were not reasons likely to occur to a young man, whose slender 
stock of theology was derived from Scripture and his own unlearned 
judgment—not perhaps wholly unbiassed by that love of novelty which 
is as endemic a disease of youth as poetry or love. And the hot- 
blooded gallants, who cared for none of these things, at all events lost 
some of their attachment to ancient custom ; the line of their asso- 
ciations was broken; if, on their return, they proved ever so loyal, 
they were lawless in their loyalty; and under all suppositions, they 
had been habituated to separate the idea of military from that of civil 
obedience; to obey, where they owed not 4 subject’s allegiance, and 
to command without their sovereign’s commission.’—p. 178. 


We are much surprised and grieved that Mr. H. Coleridge, in 
this last paragraph, is so inaccurate, and so injuriously, though un- 
intentionally, unfair, as to contrast the ‘ Lutheran bishop’ with the 
‘English prelate. ‘The comparison is in alio genere. ‘The Bishop 
of London is a bishop and a prelate—episcopus ecclesie Christi— 
prelatus ecclesia nationis. ‘The Christian Church and the Na- 
tional Church are distinct, though, blessed be God! in this yet 
mercifully-preserved country, they are not separate. ‘The English 
bishops of the present day, as ministers in Christ’s spiritual church, 
may calmly submit to a comparison with the bishops of any other 
section of the Christian world ;—as prelates of the national esta- 
blishment, they stand on the constitution of their country, and 
have duties to perform, and a position to defend, in respect of 
which they are no more fit parallels with a Lutheran bishop than 
is an English Baron with the curate of Langdale or Buttermere. 

In a very different strain from the foregoing passage, is the fol- 
lowing splendid picture of the armies which met on Marston 
Moor :— 

‘ Fifty thousand subjects of one king stood face to face on Marston 
Moor, The numbers on each side were not far unequal, but never 
were two hosts speaking one language of more dissimilar aspects. 
The Cavaliers, flushed with recent victory, identifying their quarrel 
with their honour and their love, their loose locks escaping — 
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their plumed helmets, glittering in all the martial pride which makes 
the battle-day like a pageant or a festival, and prancing forth with all 
the grace of gentle love, as they would make a jest of death, while the 
spirit-rousing strains of the trumpets made their blood dance, and 
their steeds prick up their ears: the Roundheads, arranged in thick 
dark masses, their steel caps and high-crowned hats drawn close over 
their brows, looking determination, expressing with furrowed fore- 
heads and hard-closed lips the inly-working rage which was blown up 
to furnace heat by the extempore effusions of their preachers, and 
found vent in the terrible denunciations of the Hebrew psalms and 
prophecies. The arms of each party were adapted to the nature of 
their courage ; the swords, pikes, and pistols of the royalists, light and 
bright, were suited for swift onset and ready use ; while the ponderous 
basket-hilted blades, long halberts, and heavy fire-arms of the parlia- 
mentarians were equally suited to resist a sharp attack, and to do exe- 
cution upon a broken enemy. ‘The royalists regarded their adversaries 
with that scorn which the gay and high-born always feel or affect for 
the precise and sour-mannered: the soldiers of the Covenant looked 
on their enemies as the enemies of Israel, and considered themselves 
as the elect and chosen people—a creed which extinguished fear and 
remorse together. It would be hard to say whether there was more 
praying on one side, or swearing on the other, or which, to a truly 
Christian ear, had been the most offensive. Yet both esteemed them- 
selves the champions of the church ; there was bravery and virtue in 
both; but with this high advantage on the parliamentary side—that 
while the aristocratic honour of the royalists could only inspire a 
certain number of gentlemen, and separated the patrician from the 
plebeian soldier, the religious zeal of the puritans bound officer and 
man, general and pioneer together, in a fierce and resolute sympathy, 
and made equality itself an argument for subordination. The captain 
prayed at the head of his company, and the general’s oration was a 
sermon. 

‘Inthe morning of the 2d of July the battle commenced. The 
charge was sounded, and Prince Rupert, with his gallant cavalry, 
dashed in upon the Scots, who quickly took to flight—perhaps sin- 
cerely—but had their running away been a concerted manceuvre, it 
could not have answered better; for by this means the right wing of 
the royalists, with Rupert, was drawn off in pursuit of the runaways, 
and left the main body exposed to the steady disciplined troops of 
Manchester and Cromwell. The royalists never seem to have learned, 
till too late, that a pitched battle is not a hunting day. Advancing to 
the charge with the same light hearts, and pursuing their game with 
as little consideration, as if the business were a chase, in which the 
danger only went to enhance the pleasure, they were no match for 
such serious fighters as Oliver and Fairfax. The centre of the king's 
army was left with its right flank unguarded, to oppose the individual 
valour of the men who composed it to the combined strength of a 
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multitude made one by a discipline the rule whereof was passion. 
The republicans (for such the troops of Cromwell were then become) 
withstood the onset of the royalists like a rock, and rolled back upon 
them like a rock tumbled from its base by an earthquake. The horse, 
commanded by the quick-witted, dissolute Goring, wheeled round to 
meet the returning squadrons of Rupert; the infantry fled fighting, 
and fought flying. The Marquis of Newcastle alone, with his own 
regiment, composed of his old tenants and domestic retainers, would 
not give an inch. Newcastle’s infantry were slain almost to a man, 
aud their corpses lay side by side, an unbroken line of honourable 
dead,’—p. 199. 

The battle of Naseby is told with great spirit, and the genuine 
English courage of Fairfax, who did, perhaps, as much as Crom- 
well in winning that decisive day, is very agreeably brought out 
into relief :— 

* Not content to exercise the functions of a captain, he grappled 
personally with the foe, galloped through the thickest of the fray, 
encouraged with his dauntless example the brave, and shamed, by the 
tisk of his own life, those who were inclined to yield. Though his 
helmet was beaten to pieces, he continued to ride about bare-headed— 
to mark, with his experienced eye, where an advantage was to be 
gained, and where a weak point was to be strengthened. While thus 
engaged, he came up to his body-guard, commanded by Colonel Charles 
Doyley, who respectfully rebuked him for thus hazarding his person, 
wherein lay the safety of the whole army and of the good cuuse, by 
riding bare-headed among the showering bullets, and offered him his 
own helmet; but Fairfax, who was not a man of many words, put it 
by, saying, “Tis well enough, Charles.” There was wisdom as well 
as gallantry in this. Soldiers, even regular soldiers, seldom fight 
with hearty good will for a general who betrays by superfluous caution 
an over-consciousness of his own value; but an army of predestina- 
rians, who persuaded themselves that the bloody work they were about 
was actually * the good fight of faith,” would have ascribed any anxiety 
for self-preservation to a distrust of the promises of heaven.’—p. 209. 


Mr. Hartley Coleridge speaks severely of the conduct of the 
Parliament in publishing the ‘ King’s Cabinet Opened,’ and says— 
‘ The laws of war authorize, if they do not justify, the interception, 
detention, examination, and publication of all documents of a purely 
public nature—as letters to and from ambassadors, commanders, &c. 
Hence we pass no censure upon Fairfax for availing himself of Goring’s 
letter to Charles, or for the means he used to possess himself of it. 
But private correspondence, like private property, should always be 
sacred in war as in peace—most especially the correspondence of 
husband and wife ; and not the less so, because the husband and wife 
happen to be a king and queen. It was a most ungentleman-like act for 
the weekly-fast-ordaining parliament, or their agents, to open Charles's 
letters 
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letters to his wife, and all historians who make use of them to blacken 

his character ought to forfeit the character of gentlemen.’—p. 211. 
Now we have no special vocation to defend the Long Parlia- 
ment; but we regard the great struggle of the seventeenth century 
with a profound interest, both in and for itself, and also for our- 
selves ; and the story of those times being, as it undoubtedly is, 
the most solemn and pregnant document which Englishmen of 
this present year 1835, who truly love their country, can study, we 
should be glad to see every point of it on either side stated with 
Simplicity and candour. How then, we may ask, since by right 
or by wrong these letters have been published, can any faithful 
historian avoid drawing such inferences from them as their con- 
tents may in his honest judgment seem to warrant? But further— 
without stopping to discuss the practicability of such a distinction 
between domestic and public communications as is suggested in 
the text—we would wish it to be fairly considered whether, under 
all the known facts up to the date of Naseby fight, Henrietta 
Maria could reasonably be regarded as a mere wife to the man 
Charles Stuart. Was there the smallest resemblance between 
that couple and Charles XI. of Sweden and his good woman, 
or even, if we are to be grave upon such an analogy, Philip 
of Macedon and his Olympia? ‘The truth, the unhappy truth 
for our Charles was notorious, that his queen was an active and 
most influential member of his cabinet council, and directly in- 
terfered in the conduct of afiairs. Now the parliament had re- 
peatedly declared their distrust of the king’s sincerity in his pro- 
fessions, and they had always justified their military resistance ex- 
pressly upon that ground. Surely, therefore, if they were right in 
resisting at all, they were by consequence well justified im at- 
tempting to prove to the nation, by such evidence as might without 
danger to the state be advanced, that their suspicions were well 
founded. We make these remarks upon an admission of our 
author’s own principles—the passage in the text appearing to us 
to be a mere escape of feeling altogether inconsistent with them. 
But really, after all, have the most gentlemanly, or the most 
liberal commanders—take which class you please, if there is 4 
difference—of this enlightened age respected the seals of any 
letters intercepted in war? Were not the unquestionably private 
letters of Don Carlos to his sick and distressed wife published in 
the Paris newspapers, but as yesterday? Of course, the fact is, 
the propriety of such publication must depend on the circum- 
stances of each particular case; and certainly it does seem to 
us, looking at the one in question apart from any political feeling, 
that the parliament, upon their own grounds, were strictly justified 
° in 
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in what they did. And a better cause, we may heartily add 
than that of the parliament, at its commencement, there could 
hardly be; profounder heads or braver hearts to maintain it 
were not wanted. In the first session of the House of Commons 
there was not a single voice raised even in palliation of the mis- 
demeanours of various parts of the executive government. Several 
of those who afterwards lost their fortunes or their lives on the 
king’s side were amongst the most distinguished speakers and 
movers ; and grievance after grievance, abuse after abuse, fell with 
atouch. Why—why, we may well ask with emphatic earnestness 
—did a morning so bright and clear end in an evening of storm 
and tempest? How came it that this House of Commons, which 
set out with asserting the public liberties of the nation, in a very 
short time became the invader of the private rights of the people 
—a close committee of sordid tyrants, who violated every prin- 
ciple of law and justice—who imprisoned their own constituents 
for refusing to answer criminating interrogatories, which no judge 
in England would have dared to ask or have permitted to be 
put—who, professing hostility to corruption, could deal secretly 
for the whitewashing of the blasted character, or replenishing the 
empty purse of an useful associate—who, in a word, with patriotism 
for ever in their mouths, went on to deluge their country with 
civil blood, and hack and mutilate the constitution, which they 
swore they were defending, till it fell prostrate and lifeless at the 
feet of a military usurper ? 

Among all the devoted subjects who died for the king’s cause, 
which had now unequivocally become the cause of the constitu- 
tion, there fell none purer, brighter, more heroic than the Earl 
of Derby. Mr. H. Coleridge’s memoir of this gallant man is a 
just and happy pendant or parallel to the Life of Fairfax. 

‘Such is the motto (Sans changer),’ says the author, ‘ of the noble 
house of Stanley, and well was it fulfilled in the stedfast loyalty of this 
brave man and his heroic spouse. ‘Their story, as far as it has been 
recorded, is but short, and we shall tell it simply—singling out their 
acts and sufferings from the chaos of contemporary occurrences, and 
relating them by themselves, unmixed with baser matter.’—p. 225. 

Derby and his noble wife are the consummate patterns—the 
absolute ideals—of a romantic, and yet everyway sober and dig- 
nitied, loyalty to the personal authority of the prince. 

‘ Treatment like this,’ says our author, speaking of the ungracious 
manner in which Derby’s vast services were received and requited in 
the earlier part of the war; ‘ treatment like this, and a course of 
management enough to ruin any cause, would have made many a man 
retire in disgust, if not actually change. But 
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*t Loyalty: is still the same ..., * 
Whether it. lose,or win,the game; Te 
True _as-the,dial.to, the sun,, ‘ be 
, Although it be not shone.upon,”’ . ... » et & 
‘ Derby’s loyalty was of. that ,exalted,.pure, and. Simple, character, 
which was ready to suffer all things, not. qnly forthe king, but from 
the king.’—p, 226. 

This is well expressed ; and in the. Lives. of Marvell, Fairfax, 
and Derby in this collection, we have: the! characteristic tempers 
and tendencies of the spirits: of patriotism’ and ‘personal’ loyalty 
(taken for a moment as in contrast to each other) ‘noted and 
exemplified. The love of liberty is, indeed, a holy passion; that 
which is the most surely founded on reason and religion, and which 
may best justify the fiercest efforts of man iu obedieuce to it; but 
great and noble as it is, it seizes on the imagination, rather, than 
the affections of its votaries, and is for the. most part without that 
spirit of personal heroism which has illumined. so, many pages of 
English history with the magical light of romance... Patriotism, in 
its ‘popular sense, 18 generally presented to the mind in masses ; it 
peuetrates crowds; it arms a town, a province, a nation ; it speaks 
the universal. language; it addresses. the universal feeling ; it is 
generated. by society, and is often destroyed by dispersion whilst 
loyalty to a prince becomes prominent in particular instances ; it 
begins and ends and is centered m the individual: it speaks to 
personal habits; and grows more and more vivid and intense as 
the atmosphere around it is darkened, and the hour of its own 
extinction approaches. 

* When, linnet-like, confined, I 

With shriller note shall sing 

The mercye, sweetness, majestye, 
And glories of my king ; 

When I shall voyce aloud how good 
He is—how great should be— 

Th’ enlarged windes, that curle the flood, 
Know no such libertie ;’>— 

sings our gallant Lovelace through the bars of the Gatehouse, 

The Life of Anne Clifford is an especially delightful paper, 
comprising accounts of all the memorable individuals of that 
renowned house. Besides the Countess herself, we have the stories 
of Shakspeare’s Black Clifford, of the Shepherd Lotd, and of 
George Clifford, the’ third Earl of Cumberland, the great sea- 
man :— 

‘The Shepherd Lord was restored to all his estates’ and titles in 
the first year of Henry VII. He was a lover of study and ‘retirement, 
and ay lived too long ‘at liberty, and, according to reason, to he 
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milate readily with the court of the crafty Henry. By the Lady Anne 
he is described as “ a-plain man, who lived for the most part a country 
life, and came seldom either to court or to London, excepting when 
called to parliament, on which occasion he behaved himself like a 
wise and good English nobleman.” His usual retreat, when in York- 
shire, was Barden Tower; his chosen companions the canons of 
Bolton ; his favourite pursuit was astronomy. He had been accus- 
tomed to watch the motions of the heavenly bodies from the hill-tops, 
when he kept sheep; for in those days, when clocks and almanacks 
were few, every shepherd made acquaintance with the stars. If he 
added a little judicial astrology, and was a seeker for the philosophers’ 
stone, he had the countenance of the wisest of his time for his learned 
superstition. It is asserted that, at the period of his restoration, he 
was almost wholly illiterate. Very probably he was so; but it does 
not follow that he was ignorant. He might know many things well 
worth knowing, without being able to write his name. He might 
learn a great deal of astronomy by patient observation. He might 
know where each native flower of the hills was grown, what real 
qualities it possessed, and what occult powers the fancy, the fears, or 
the wishes of men had ascribed to it. The haunts, habits, and instincts 
of animals, the notes of birds, and their wondrous architecture, were 
to him instead of books ; but, above all, he learned to know some- 
thing of what man is, in that condition to which the greater number 
of men are born, and to know himself better than he could have done 
in his hereditary sphere.’——p, 250. 
* Love had he found in huts, where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 
‘In him the savage virtue of the Race— 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts were dead ; 
Nor did he change, but kept in lonely place 
The wisdom which adversity had bred. 
‘Glad were the vales, and every cottage hearth ; 
The Shepherd-Lord was honoured more ; 
And ages after he was laid in earth, 
“ The Good Lord Clifford” was the name he bore.’ 

Mr. Hartley Coleridge, following Lodge, discredits (p. 290) the 
genuineness of the famous letter ascribed to Anne Clifford, in 
answer to some ministerial application touching the representation 
of what the author sarcastically calls the ‘ late borough of Ap- 
pleby, of blessed memory.’ The letter is well known :— 

‘I have been bullied by a usurper; I have been neglected by.a 
court; but I will not be, dictated to by a subject. Your man shan't 
stand.— Anne Dorsel, Pembroke, and Montgomery.’ | : 

Now, we have no strong opinion in favour of the genuineness 
of this billet-douz, for external evidence is altogether wanting. It 
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‘first appeared in 1753, in a paper in ‘ The World,’ attributed to 


Horace Walpole, whose word can prove nothing. But asto 
Mr. Lodge’s objections because ‘bully’ was’ not then used jas a 
verb, nor ‘ to stand’ applied to electioneering matters, we ‘think 
them quite groundless. ‘ Bully,’ as a substantive, was a common 
conversational term at Jeast from Shakspeare’s and Ben -Jon- 
son's time ; and every one knows the facility with which, in many 
instances to the serious injury of the language, our substantives 
have been forced to do duty as verbs; and at all events, by 
1709, not thirty years later than the supposed date of this letter, 
the verbal use had become quite familiar—witness ‘ King’s 
Cookery,’ ‘ he that’s bullied pays the treat,’ and the 26th Num- 
ber of ‘ The Tatler,’ where we read of ‘ bullying the French, 
As to the application of the verb ‘ to stand,’ in reference toa 
candidate, we are surprised that Mr. Lodge did not turn to ‘ John- 
son’s Dictionary,’ where he would have found one instance of this 
from Shakspeare’s ‘ Coriolanus,’ and another from ‘ Izaak Wal- 
ton’s Lives,’ 

‘It was probably,’ says our author, ‘about her sixty-third year that 
the Countess employed some nameless artist’ to compile the famous 
family-picture. Its merit, as a work of art, may not be very high; but 


‘it need not have exposed the Countess to reproach for parsimony for 


not engaging the pencil of Vandyke or Mytens, which a learned author 
gravely assures us were at her command. Vandyke had been dead 
more than a dozen years before the earliest possible date of this’ picture. 
Nor would any painter, who was above practising the mechanical part 
of his business, have willingly undertaken a work which was to include 
80 many coats of arms, so many written pedigrees. A fine composition 
was not what the lady wanted, but a plain prose representation of the 
lineaments of those most dear to her. She was a patroness of poets 
and a lover of poetry. Yet we do not read that she employed a bard 
for her land-steward, or that her leases were in rhyme. 

‘ The picture, besides several detached half-length portraits, such as 
those of Daniel [the poet] and of Mrs. Taylor, her tutor and governess, 
consists ofa centre and two wings ; the centre representing her father, 
mother, and brother, and each of the wings her own likeness at dif 
ferent periods of life,—the one, as a maiden of thirteen; the other as 


.a widow in her grand climacteric. In the latter she is depicted » 


clothed in a black serge habit, with sad-coloured hood, the usual ha- 
biliments of her declining years. Books are introduced into both, 
as if purposely to show that the love of reading acquired in her youth 


had lasted to her old age ; which was so true, that when the decay of 


her sight forbade her to read for herself, she employed a regular 


‘reader. ‘But it appears that, as she grew older, she limited her studies 
_more within the range of her practical duties ; for while her youthful 


:efgy is attended by Eusebius, Godfrey of Bulloigne, and: Agripp 
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ee } & Book of Distillations and rare Medicines, and the 
* ‘To have'revived the martial and festal magnificence of the past 
would have accorded neither with her means nor her mind,—but she 
maintained all that was best in the feudal system,—the duteous inter- 
dependence of superiors and inferiors, the lasting ties between master 
and servant, the plain but ample hospitality, and the wholesome ad- 
herence to time-honoured customs. tan as her revenues were, her 
expenditure, especially in building, was such as to leave little for idle 

rade. She rebuilt, or repaired, six castles and seven churches, and 
jounded two hospitals. So strictly did she earn the character of a 
restorer, that finding an ancient yew in one of the courts of Skipton 
destroyed by the besiegers, she took care to have another planted pre- 
cisely in the same place, which some years ago was standing, and a 
noble tree.’—p, 288. , 


We tik a recommend to our readers the perusal of our 
author’s Life of Roger Ascham, It is altogether a most charm- 


ing narrative, full of scholarship, taste, and kindly feeling. There 
are in it, as in other parts of this collection, some little out- 
breaks of opinion, or wilfulness, which we are sorry to meet with 
im such a writer; but these are rarely of such importance as to 
require particular mention, or to interfere seriously with the general 


truthfulness and propriety which reign throughout the work :— 

‘ There was a primitive honesty, and a kindly innocence, about this 
good old scholar, which give a personal interest to the homeliest details 
of his life. He had the rare felicity of passing rey - the worst of 
times without persecution and without dishonour. He lived with 
princes and princesses, prelates and diplomatists, without offence and 
without ambition. Though he enjoyed the smiles of royalty, his heart 
was none the worse, and his fortune little the better. He had that 
disposition which, above all things, qualifies the conscientious and 
successful teacher ; for he delighted rather to discover and call forth 
the talents of others than to make a display of his own.’—p. 293. 

Ascham was born at Kirby Wicke, near Northallerton, in 1515. 
In 1530 he was admitted of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
‘where his studies neither went astray for lack of guidance, nor 
loitered for want of emulation. St. John’s was then replete with all 
such learning as the time esteemed. The hard-headed dialectics and 
divinity of the schoolmen were interchanged with the newly recovered 
literature of Greece and Rome. The mind of Europe, divided between 
the rigidity of the old scholastic discipline and the inquisitive imagi- 
nations of the Italian Platonism, which brought poetry and philology 
im its train, might be likened to an old hawthorn stock, white with 
the blossoms of the spring; and if credit be given to Ascham’s pane- 

st, St. John’s was a brief abstract, containing fair samples of every 
of excellence.’—p. 294. 

Dr. Medcalf, the master of the college, was attached to the old 
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religion, and had ibut slender qualifications ‘asiajscholars »Ascham 
had talked openly against the, pope’s authority on ‘the eve of the 
election for fellowships, and had been publicly admdnished for ‘his 
offence. Yet so amiable and dispassionate a \patrotof worth was 
Medcalf, that:he secretly procured Ascham to bevelected fellow, 
although he afterwards .affected displeasure: ‘thereat.’ Ascham 
speaks in warm terms of affeetion and gratitude of this:good man : 

* His goodness and fatherly discretion ‘used towards me that one 
day shall never be out of my remembrance all ithe: days of »my life 
And for the same cause. have I put it here in this small record of 
learning. For, next to God’s providence, pare that day was by 
that good father’s means dies natalis unto me for the whole foundation 
of the poor learning I have, and of all the furtherance that hitherto 
elsewhere I have obtained.’ 

Mr. Hartley Coleridge beautifully. remarks,— 

‘* The human heart is capable of ‘no more generous feeling than the 
‘genuine gratitude of a scholar to his instructor, It is twice blessed; 
honourable alike to the youth and to the elder, and never can exist 
where it is not just. But it is at the same time a melancholy instance 
of the pride of fallen nature, that this feeling is seldom uttered except 
where the pupil has, by general consent, excelled the master, _ Intel 
lectual benefits are more reluctantly acknowledged than any others. 
For kindness, for encouragement, for maintenance of studies, for ex- 
hortation, even for salutary corrections, our thanks are generally 
ready and often sincere; but who is willing to own, even to himsell, 
how much of his knowledge, how much of his mental power, has been 
communicated by a teacher /—how many of his thoughts are mere re 
collections ? However much we may profit by the wisdom of others, it 
is as much as most of us can do to forgive them for being wiser, or 
earlier wise, than ourselves, The utterance of grateful sentiments is 
wonderfully facilitated when it can be accompanied with certain qua- 
lifying clauses and admissions. Thus Ascham evidently dwells with 
the more satisfaction on his obligations to Medcalf, because the latter 
was a man meanly learned, and a Papist.'"—p.'299.* — 

_ * Mr. H. Coleridge quotes the ‘expression of Pember, in a letter of ) ma and 
encouragement to young Ascham, who had written to him in Greek,—‘ Da operam 
ut Sp perfects, non Stoicus, 4.28 Aveixés, ut belle pulses lyram,’—and after justly 
ridiculing the translation -which made these words an exhortation to learn iustru- 





mental music, interprets the phrase as emery rey an opening and exaltation of 


the understanding by the aid of the imagination.’ ith submission, this is a mis- 
apprehension too. e meaning of Stoicus and Lyricus, as opposed to, each other, 
is, on the one hand, the exalter of the sovereignty of the very highest knowledge 
though, but a part, by a sacrifice of all the inferior, and on the other, the student of 
the whole, as a beautiful oxz by harmonious subordination. _Pember prefers the 
latter. And we may remark that Mr. H. Coleridge takes unnecessary trouble in al- 
husion to Galen’s observation, to prove, by the instances of Milton and others, that 
‘the practice of music’ no way impairs the faculty of sevete thought ;’ becatise 
Galen’s position is confined to. ‘much music marring men's manners;’ and the 
truth of ¢hat remark will not, we believe, be questioned by any one who has ever had 
anc unity of making the requisite observations anywhere—and, not to come too 
close home, we refer to book called “A Ramble amongst the Musicians of Ger- 
many, by @ Musical Professor,’ which appeared a few years ago. "There 
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oc Phete are exceptions, we trust, to this as: to other generally just 
sules; we have no moral difficulty, for instance, in’ believing the 
old story of Virgil that he received as::much. pleasure: from. the 
good verses.of. hisfriends as-from his own; the nobility of true 
genius may surely go as. far as. that ;-—and how many: affectionate 
acknowledgments ‘have been publicly made of intellectual: benefits 
received during \intercourse with.our author’s:own father; in.cases 
where assusedly.no fond dream of rivalry with the instructor had 
ever been entertained ! 


“ Aschani,”'continues our biogtapher, ‘ had rightly a very mode- 
rate estimation of that sort of learning which can be taught by voice 
or book, and passively received into the memory. With as little 
of pugnacity or éndocility as ever belonged to a lively and inquiring 
mind, he held fast. the truth, that it is only by its own free agency 
that the intellect can either be enriched or invigorated ;—that, true 
knowledge is an act,a continuous immanent act, and at the same time 
an operation of the reflective faculty on its own objects. How he ap- 
plied this principle to the purposes of education, his “* Schoolmaster,” 
written in the ‘maturity of his powers, and out of the fulness of his 
experience, sufficiently shows. But the idea, though undeveloped, 
wrought in him from his earliest youth: his favourite‘ maxim was 
Docendo disces. The affectionate wish and strenuous effort to impart 
knowledge is the best possible condition for receiving it. The neces- 
sity of being intelligible to others brings with it an obligation to un- 
derstand ourselves,—to find words apt to our meaning, and a mean- 
ing commensurate with our words,—to seek out just analogies and 
happy illustrations. But above all, by teaching, or more properly by 
reciprocal inter-communication of instruction, we gain a practical ac- 
quaintance with the universal laws of thought, and with the process 
of perception, abstracted from the accidents of the individual consti- 
tution ; for it is only by a sympathetic intercourse with other minds 
that we gain any true knowledge of our own,’—p. 300. 

In the controversy which arose at Cambridge, about 1545, upon 
the subject of the new mode of pronouncing Greek introduced by 
Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith, and which Gardiner, as 
Chancellor, so violently opposed, Ascham, after a little wavering 
of opinion, finally embraced the new doctrine in this as in the 
graver matter of religion, and distinguished himself a good deal in 
the argument :-— 


‘ Among other absurdities,’ says Mr. H. Coleridge, ‘ of the exploded 
system, was that of giving the sound of the English V to the Greek B. 
Now Eustathius asserts, that the Greek word 6) exactly resembled 
the bleating of a sheep, and therefore it is easy to determine how it is 
to be pronounced ; unless, says Roger, the Greek sheep bleated dif- 
ferently from those of England, Italy, and’ Germany :—“ Jam utrum 
ulla ovis effert ve ut vos, an be ut nos, judicetis.. Angle scio,omnes et 
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Germanz et Itale pro nobis faciunt, sed fortasse Greecee oves '‘olim 
non balabant sed velabant,” ’"—p. 305. 


Now, surely, Ascham and. his biographer are a little too hasty’ 
here. in the first place, the B and the V are merely different ex- 
pressions, with greater or less force, of the common digammate 
power, of which F is the strongest exponent; and, accordingly, 
the B and the V are a hundred times over interchanged in Greek 
and Latin: BodAona1 = volo—fdexw = vescor, &c.,on the one hand; 
and Servius = LépGis—Varro = Bappwv, &c., on the other. ‘The 
modern Greeks pronounce BovAoua: = voulomai, Babvs = vathys, 
&c.; and we are much inclined to agree with Mitford, that ‘ for 
the pronunciation of the ancient Greek language we should take 
no evidence against the practice of the modern Greeks, but the 
evidence of their forefathers, or of the contemporary Latin 
authors.’* In the ordinary speech of a Castilian, the B and 
the V are almost indistinguishable. No one can suppose that 
the old Greeks pronounced Varro as Barron in English; they 
could surely have had as little difficulty in saying Varron 
as their modern descendants in saying voulomai. ‘And as to, 
the test supposed to be afforded by the 6% Bx of Cratinus, 
as cited by Eustathius, the point of that quotation was to prove 
the sound of the efa, the vowel sound, and not the quality of 
the mere aspirate and prefix, Yet the instance, after all, does. 
not establish the sound of the eta: for different nations frequently 
differ in their perception and expression of the same natural sound; 
as a German (and perhaps citing the xoxxi of Aristophanes in the 
Birds) will tell you that a euckoo’s note is ‘ gookoo.” And in the 
particular example adduced by Ascham, we English represent 
the bleating of a sheep by the word bah, like ah, a sound which, 
We venture to say, has never been ascribed to the eta. 

In 1548, Ascham became tutor to the Princess Elizabeth— 

'*He found her a most agreeable pupil, and the diligence, docility, 
modest affection, and self-respecting deference of the royal maiden 
endeared an office which the shy scholar had not undertaken without 
fears and misgivings. ..... . + “IT teach her words,” said he, 
“ and she teaches me things. I teach her the tongues to speak, 
and her modest and maidenly looks teach me works to do; for I think 
she is the best disposed of any in Europe.” In several of his Latin 
epistles, and also in his * Schoolmaster,” he explains and recommends 
his mode of instructing the princess with evident exultation at. his 
suceess, It was the same method of double translation pursued with 
such distinguished. results by Sir John Cheke, from whom Ascham 

it; and, indeed, like many.of the best discoveries, it seems 
so sunple that we wonder how it ever could be missed, and so excel- 


* Inquiry into the Printiples of Harmony in Language, &e., p. 195. 
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lent, that we'know,not why it is so little practised. It had, indeed, 
been suggested by the younger Pliny, in an epistle to Fuscus, and 
by Cicero, in his Dialogue de Oratore. ‘ Pliny,” saith Roger, “ ex- 
presses many good ways for order in study, but beginneth with trans- 
lation, and preferreth it to all the rest. But a better and nearer 
example herein may be our noble Queen Elizabeth, who never yet 
took Greek nor Latin mar in her hand after the first declining 
of a noun'and a verb; but only by this double translating of Demo- 
sthenes and Isocrates daily without missing, every forenoon, and like- 
wise some part of Tully every afternoon, for the space of a year or 
two, bath attained to such perfect understanding in both the tongues, 
and to such a ready utterance in the Latin, and that with such a 
judgment, as they be few in number in both universities, or elsewhere 
in England, that be in both tongues comparable to her Majesty.” 
i+... We may well allow a teacher to be a little raptarous about 
the proficiency of a lady, a queen, and his own pupil; but, after all 
due abatements, the testimony remains unshaken, both to the talent of 
the learner and the efficiency of the system of instruction.’—p. 307. 

In 1550 Ascham accompanied Sir Richard Morisine to Ger- 
many on an embassy to the Emperor Charles. ‘The extracts from 
his correspondence given by our biographer are very amusing ; 
e. g.— 

? Biagland need fear no outward enemies. The lusty lads verily be 
in England. I have seen on a Sunday more likely men walking in St. 
Paul’s Church than I ever yet saw in Augusta [ Augsburgh ], where lieth 
an emperor with a garrison, three kings, a queen, three princes, a number 
of dukes, &c. I study Greek apace, but no other tongue ; for I cannot. 

I think I shall forget all tongues but the Greek afore ] come home. 
Thave read to my lord since I came to Augusta whole Herodotus, five 
tragedies, three orations of Isocrates, seventeen orations of Demosthenes. 
For understanding of the Italian I am meet well; but surely [ drink 
Datch better than I speak Dutch. Tell Mr..D. Maden, I -will drink 
with him now a carouse of wine; and would to God he had a vessel 
of Rhenish wine, on condition that I paid 40s. for it; and, perchance 
when I come to Cambridge, I will so provide here, that every year i 
will have a little piece of Rhenish wine. The Rhenish wine is so 
gentle a drink, that I cannot tell how to do when I come home,’— 
p3l7. | 
_ Ascham was jovial, we see; he also drew a good bow, and 
dearly loved a main of cocks. His ‘ Toxophilus’ might, we think, 
be reprinted in these days of pic-nic archery. He projected a 
treatise on cock-fighting, but did not publish it. But there is no 
ground for calling him @ gamester in the bad sense of the word, 
and we are by no means sure that his love for alectryomachy proves 
anything at all against his gentleness. Mr. H. Coleridge says— 

‘Hence it appears, but too clearly as many would say, that Roger 
was a cock-fighter. Had he been a contemporary of Hogarth, his 
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features would:have been» preserved.in that swonderful ‘man’s ‘living 
representation of the cook-pit. It is also evident, that cettain.curious 
persons were scandabzed: at the propensity—not, bowever,:astender~ 
hearted folks unacquajnted) with: ancient: manners: may suppage, ven 
account of the inhumanity or vulgarity of the amusé¢ment—~but! beeause 
it was not deemed compatible with the severity! of :the scholastic cha» 
racter:'' Few, if; any, in the. sixteenth century eondemned any:sport 
because it involved the ‘pain or -destraction of animals, and-nene 
would cali the:pastime of monarchs dow... .... Angling is, doubtless, 
much fitter recreation for a “‘ contemplative man,” besides being much 
cheaper for'a poor man, ‘than: einighfing saben i one 
to the poet's. rule, which bids'us::.- 
j 1+/Mayesdotblend cuniplenchin ou aungieide 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels”. «..: 

If animal suffering be computed, the:sod isan altar of mercy. compared 
to the chace; for the excitement of the combat is.an instinctive plea~ 
sure to the pugnacious fowls, who, could they give:an opinion on the 
subject, would infallibly prefer dying in glorious battle, to having their 
necks. ignominiously wrung for the spit, or enduring the miseries of 
superannuation. Roger never lived to publish, or probably to com- 
pose, his Apology for the Cockpit; but we know not whether it’ was 
in pursuance of his recommendation that a yearly cock-fight was, -till 
lately, a part of the annual routine of the northern free-schools. The 
master’s perquisites are still called cock-pennies.’—p. 326. 

But we must hasten to a conclusion with Ascham. He-died iw 
1568, aged fifty-three. Dr. Alexander Nowell, Dean’ ‘of St 
Paul’s, who preached his funeral sermon, declared,’ that he’ never 
knew man live more ‘honestly, nor die more Christianty : > and 
Queen Elizabeth said, that ‘ she had rather have thrown ten thot- 
sand pounds into the sea than have lost her Ascham.’ ' 

The Life. of Roscoe is remarkably well written; but it seems to 
us as: if ‘the author had been in duty bound to; write it, We 
frankly acknowledge that we think the commendation bestowed 
aor out of proportion to the real. merits of the subject. 

owards the conclusion of the Life of Sir Richard Arkwright, 
we find'a passage, which, both for its eloquence: and its prefounl 
insight into the truth, we must quote :— 


* And ‘here the bee occurs,— Ought Arkwright, and: other’ 
such ‘as fe, who, Riseilt Ce gue ng the pairs of production, have so 
greatly increased the and private ‘wealth’ of! Britain, to be 
err aed ds ben irs or not ?—Or, to state the question’ more 

Tie ‘more aan Was it in wrath ot’ in thercy, that mankind 
it the ‘modern nts’ in’ machinery 2°" Should ‘we 
merely take & Sane Of the ‘préserit staté' of ‘thé country especially 
as far as thé Yabou: es ‘ate ‘concerned-we' should " be’ ‘apt to’ 


deridminite’ these ie s° the’ self-inflicted’ stoutges of avarice. 
They hive indeéd’ erase ‘wealth, but’ théy’ have*tremendously in 
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creased poverty.; not that willing whieh weans the soul from‘ 
earth, ‘and: fixes the ‘desires on high—not -that poverty which: was 
heretofore:to: be fourid in mountain villages, in solitary dwellings mid- 
way up»the bleak fell-side; where one: green speck,one garden plot, 
whiveof)bees; and»a few sheep, would keep a family content—anot 
that poverty which is the nurse of: temperance and thoughtful piety ; 
but squalid, ever-murmuring poverty, cooped in mephitic dens and 
suniess' alleys—-hopeless, purposeless, wasteful in the midst of want— 
a poverty which dwarfs and disfeatures body and soul; makes the ca- 
pacities, and even the acquirements of intellect, useless :and i 
cous; ,and multiplies a race of men without:the virtues which beasts 
oft-times display—without fidelity, gratitude, or natural affection, 
‘The moral degradation of this caste may not be greater in Eng- 
land than elSewhere, but their physical sufferings are more constant 
than inthe southern. climates, and their tendency to increase much. 
stronger thanin the northern latitudes.. But»has machinery occa- 
sioned the existence or growth. (2) of this class? Certainly not; for it 
has‘ulways: existed since society assumed its presentishape, and is to 
be found: in countries like Spain and Naples, where: pride and indo- 
lence are too powerful even for the desire of wealth to overcome. 

:* Bat the artificial wealth which manufactures have assisted to pro~ 
duce. has generated or aggregated a factitious population, dependent 
for Employment and subsistence on a state of things exceedingly and 
incalculably precarious, and seldom able to practise more than one 
department of a trade in which labour, is minutely. divided ; a popu- 
lation naturally improyident in prosperity and impatient in distress, , 
whom, the first interruption of trade converts into paupers, and whom, 
acontinance of bad times is sure to fix in that permanent pauperism 
from which there is no redemption. Times may mend, but man, once 
prostrate, never recovers his. upright posture—once a vagabond and 
always a vagabond—once accustomed to eat the bread of idleness, the 
Operative seldom takes ‘pains to’ procure employment ;’ and ‘having 

een paid something for doing nothing, thinks éver after that he is 

Aid too Tittle for toil, and ‘seizes every pretéxt to throw up: his ‘work 
again. ‘Character Has little influence on a man whont the world con- 
siders} and’ teaches to ‘consider himself, but as a portion ef a mass. 

To'be ‘sensible of character, man must feel himself a responsible indi- 
vidual; aud to individualize the human. being, not only must the re- 
flective powers be evoked.and disciplined by education,, but there must 
be property, or. profession, or political privilege, or, something equiva- 
lent,.a certain sphere of free-agency, to make the man revere himself 
a%man,.and respect.the opinions of his fellow-men, Now it is the 
tendency, of wealth,to increase the number of those who haye no pro-, 
perty; bus the; strength or,,skill which they must sell to the highest 
bidder---who, either, by labour, or, without labour, must live upon the 
property, of, others~rand.,who,, having no permanent mooring,. are. 
liable-by exery wind.of, circumstance to, slip their cables, and. drift 
away, withthe. idle., seasweed, and, theretting, wrecks, of long-past 
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tempestg. Thus, to vary the mataghes. the sediment of the common- 
wealth is augmented with continual fresh depositions, till the stream 
ef society is nigh choked up, and our gallant vessels stranded,on the 
flats and shallows. Without metaphor—so many of the people pe 
into the mob, that the mob is like to be too many for the people, 
wealth itself to be swallowed up by the poverty itself has begotten !"— 
p. 477. 


~ We exceedingly regret that our limits do not permit us to bestow 
that particular notice on the lives of Mason and Congreve which 
they deserve. In these lives, Mr, Hartley Coleridge has poured 
forth the treasures of his mind on poetical and more especially 
on dramatic criticism, 

* Among the peculiar difficulties of dramatic composition,’ says the 
author, in commencing a criticism on Mason’s ‘ Elfrida’ ‘ what is 
called the opening of the plot is one of the most formidable; and! 
know very few plays in which it has been skilfully surmounted. But 
this difficulty is materially augmented, if the unities of place and time 
are to be kept inviolate ; for, in that case, it is impossible to represent 
a series of actions from their commencement: the play must begin 
just before the crisis, and the auditor must be pe in possession of the 
previous occurrences as soon as possible ; for if they be left in obscu¢ 
rity till they are naturally developed by the incidents and passions of 
the action itself, half the play will pass over before any one knows 
what is going forward, or where is the scene, or who are the dramatis 

sone. In written or printed plays, to be sure, we may be informed 

of these particulars by lists of characters, stage-directions, &c. ; but 
tio play can be regarded as a legitimate work of art which would not 
be intelligible in representation. The ancient dramas, so long as the 
nuine Greek ‘tragedy flourished, were, with few exceptions, taken 
om the storehouse of mythology, which was familiar to every Greek 
from ‘his childhood ; and consequently the Athenian audiences were 
never at a loss to understand the subject of a new production. But 
this, though it was a great convenience, did not exonerate the poet 
from his duty ; he was not to take it for granted that his story was 
known, ‘but was to make his plot unfold itself. The chorus was of 
great use in this business, their odes consisting for the most part of refer- 
ences to the past and forebodings of the future. Prophecies and oracle 
to be fulfilled, old crimes to be expiated, mysterious circumstances to be 
cleared up, a fearful future involved in a fearful past, were the main 
ingredients in the choral strains, in which nothing is told—everything is 
assumed or hinted at, in accordance with the religious nature of Gretk 
tragedy. But as some more straightforward exposition was deemed 
necessary in many instances, Euripides in particular had recourse t 
the very inartificial expedient of a retrospective soliloquy, sometimes 
spoken by a ghost, in which the history was brought down to the point 
at which it was convenient that the scene should open, This is but 4 
clumsy device ; but perhaps it is better than occupying the first an 
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with tedious ‘nartative ‘in which Prologue dialogue with Dummy ; 
and it avoids the worst of all critical reed er of tediousness. Such’ 
os it is, Mason has adopted it in his Elfrida, without an attempt to 
disgvise its manifest absurdity.’—p. 417. 

We have put a few lines in this passage in italics, as involving 
in our judgment a very valuable hint on the theory of Greek tra- 
gedy. Not less truth of moral discernment is contained in the 
author’s remarks on Evelina’s speech to the Druids, in Caractacus, 

* I know it well, 
Yet must I still distrust the elder brother ; 
For while he talks (and much the flatterer talks), 
His brother's silent carriage gives disproof 
Of all his boast ; indeed I marked it well,’ &c. 
Upon which Mr. Hartley Coleridge remarks : 

‘This is beautifully true to nature. Men are deceived in their. 
judgments of others by a thousand causes,—by their hopes, their 
ambition, their vanity, their antipathies, their likes and dislikes, their, 
party feelings, their nationality, but, above all, by their presumptuous 
reliance on the ratiocinative understanding, their disregard to presen- 
timents and unaccountable impressions, and their vain attempts to 
reduce every thing to rule and measure. Women, on the other hand, 
ifthey be very women, are seldom deceived, except by love, compassion, 
or religious sympathy,—by the latter too often deplorably ; but then 
itis not because their better angel neglects to give warning, but be- 
cause they are persuaded to make a merit of disregarding his admo-: 
nitions, The craftiest Iago cannot win the good opinion of a true: 
woman, unless he approach her as a lover, an unfortunate, or 8 reli=: 
gious confidant. Be it, however, remembered. that this superior dis- 
cernment in character is merely a female instinct, arising from a more, 
delicate sensibility, a finer tact, a clearer intuition, and a natural 
abhorrence of every appearance of evil. It is a sense which only be- 
longs to the innocent, and is quite distinct from the tact of expe- 
rience. If, therefore, ladies without experience attempt to judge, to’ 
draw conclusions ftom premises, and give a reason for their senti- 
ments, there is nothing in their sex to preserve them from error.’— 
Pp. 438. 

In the author’s general estimate of Mason’s poetry we upon the 
whole agree ; though we cannot bring ourselves to rate the par- 
ticular passages quoted in the life so highly as Mr. H. Coleridge is’ 
inclined to do. But the criticism on Congreve is, we think, ex- 
cellent, both from its subtilty and its moderation, Speaking of 
‘The Way of the World,’ he says,— 


*That very polish, that diligent selection and considerate colloca- 
tion of words—that tight-lacing of sentences into symmetry—that ex- 
quisite propriety of each part and particle of the whole—which make 
“The Way of the World” so perfect a mode! of acuminated et 
. “ etract 
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detract more from scenic illusion than they add.to.bistrionic effect 
The dialogue of this play.is.no:more akin to actua conversation than 
the quick step of an.opera-dancer to the haste 0 ; putsnit,or. terror, 
No actor could give it the unpremeditated air of commen ch. But 
there is another and more serious obstacle to the success of, . The 
Way ‘of the World” as an acting play. It‘has no moral interest, 
There ‘is rio one ‘person in the dramatis’ personae for whom ‘it is_pos- 
sible to care.’ Vice may be, atid tod bftéu has been; maile ihteresting’; 
but'cold-hearted, tnprincipled villany never can. The condutict of every 
character is so thoroughly and so equally contemptible, that however 
you suspend the moral codes of judgment, you ‘cannot ‘sympathise in 
the success, or-exult in the defeat, of any.’—p. 688: ' 

And Congreve is summed up in these words :—~' '' 

* From a rapid’ survey of his life and character, he seems to have 
been one of those indifferent‘children’ of the eatth whom ‘the’ world 
cannot hate; who are’ neither too good nor too bad ‘for the preseiit 
state. of existence, and who may fairly expect their portion here. ‘The 
darkest—at least the most'enduring—stain on his memory is‘ the im- 
morality of his writings; but this was the vice of the time, and his 
comedies, are. considerably more decorous than those. of his 'prede- 
cessors. They are too cold to be mischievous; they keep the braia 
in too incessant action to allow the passions to. kindle. . For those 
who search into the powers of intellect, the combinations of thought 
which may be produced by volition, the plays of Congreve may form 
a profitable study. But their time is’ fled—on the stage they will be 
received no more; and, of the devotees of light reading, such;as could 
read them without disgust, would probably peruse them with little 
pleasure.’—>p. 693. , . 

The author ought to have borne more steadily in his mind the 
very early period of life at which Congreve wrote his comedies; 
but upon the whole, we can truly say we have not for a, long time 
been more delighted or instructed by any essays on such subjects, 
than by these two Lives of Mason and Congreve, Everything, 
indeed, said in this work is said with an individual, feeling ;. the 
force and freshness of a single and somewhat peculiar, man of 
genius is thrown around the commonplaces of literature ; and i 
the few particulars in. which we are, unable to agree with, him, 
we recognize some unimportant circumstance oF temperament 
or locality as the cause of what we consider the error. . ‘Lhe prin: 
cipal defect or fault of these Essays, as pieces of biography, is pre; 
cisely that which, however at once ludicrous and disgusting 3m, the 
writings of small men, is never very disagreeable to the thoughtful 
reader of a work of real genius—we mean the frequent appear- 
ance of the author himself, with his own pnnciples,, and modes 
of “hinking and feeling, in the midst of the narrative. ...'There. 1s 


accordingly observable in, these Lives an , ogcasjonal any. ot 
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fasion the text ‘andthe’ comment’ are sometimes disproportioned, 
if not ont’ Lt fee sand the’ story itself'is'forgotten during a longer 
digréssién ‘thtati ‘the iitidecy beak Wks“ the jue rules of thse. 

i allow” “Stif' the” matérial facts of -each life are detailed with 

lity anid ‘spirit; and, the particular subject of the biography is 
not only adequately drawn up, on the whole, but is illustrated by 
animated comparisons with.many of his contemporaries... 

Mr, Hartley. Coleridge does not io this work.run any race. with 
Whitaker, or Prince,.or..Borlase. He -is not over-learned in ge- 
nealogies, of no importance; norexpert in blazoning an extinct coat 
of arms, and neither describes ‘the devolution ‘of <estates, nor sets 
forth the boundaries ,of manors. This book is sui generis—a most 
agreeable. and instructive compound—addressed to readers of any 
corner of England, and yet possessing many points of particular 
interest for natives of the northern counties. So much original 
thought is very rarely found in.any modern volume; and, differing 
aswe do from what we perceive to be the author’s inclinations in 
certain agitated questions of politics, we can nevertheless declare, 
that throughout the whole work: we have-met with no expression 
which did: not bear testimony to the integrity of his principles, and 
to the generosity of his heart. Cum talis et tantus‘sit speramus 
nostrum futurum esse. 





Arr. Il1.— Visit to Iceland in the Summer of 1884. By John 
Barrow, Jun. Post 8vo. London. 1835, 
A PERIOD of twenty years has now elapsed since we have 
received any report of what has been passing in that interest- 
ing island, which, though placed within.a few days’ voyage, b 
steam; of the remotest part of the coast of England, may be us 
to be what the Romans applied to us—toto ab orbe divisus ; and 
we therefore welcome even such a brief account of a ‘ Visit to 
Iceland” as that which a very young author has just placed before 
the public. ‘This island is not enrolled among the colonies of the 
British empire—as, for the mutual adyantage of both, we once 
could have wished to have been the case,—and our commercial 
ititéréourse has long ceased; but the manners of jts inhabitants 
have always been contemplated with curiosity and gratification 
by English’ travellers ; and it is particularly agreeable just at pre- 
sent ‘to find ourselves, even for an hour, among a simple and 
unchanged people. 

Mr. Barrow ascribes the first account given of this island, by 
an eye-witness, to a Frenchman, who published in the year 1670; 
but, in the English translation of ‘ Von Troil’s Letters,’ we find a 
tataléyue of not léss than one hundred and twenty books on ee 

an 
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Jand and Icelandic subjects, some of them of an earlier date, 
-Few of these, indeed, could ever have been generally known: to 
-the English reader, being mostly in Danish, Swedish, German 
—in the native language, or in Latin. It is clear; however, 
from ‘the Policie of England’s keeping the See,’ that our own 
‘countrymen were occasionally ‘ eye-witnesses,’ pursuing ‘their 
‘ trafiques’ and fisheries to Iceland a century or more before the 
period of the Frenchman’s visit :— 
: * Of Island to write is little nede, 

Save of stock-fish : yet forsooth indeed, 

Out of Bristowe, and costes many one, . 

Men have practised by needle and by stone 

Thitherwardes*——”’ 

But Iceland has also other attractions besides those of associa 
‘tion with the adventures and perils of our early trade, and the 
primeval virtues of its population. The astounding and awful 
‘operations which have been carried on in this great laboratory 
_of nature, and are still in full vigour—the desolate majesty of 
its general scenery, and the brilliant phenomena of earth, sea, and 
sky, are calculated to engage and reward equally the attention of 
every one who-has any tinge either of poetical or of scientific 
enthusiasm in his composition. 

Our readers will be able duly to appreciate the present author's 
temper, when they learn that he considers a visit to the Geyser, 
‘and the gratification of seeing them play in full activity, alone 
worth a voyage, at any time, of a thousand miles in the Northem 
Atlantic, even in a frail yacht. This is the right spirit for a young 
- traveller; but we confess that, with our own humble views, we 
are contented with the Geyser of Versailles. 

We had occasion a year ago to notice favourably the ‘ Excar- 
-sions’ of Mr. Barrow; in the course of which he describes the 
‘grand’ and diversified scenery which Norway presents—in those 
noble fiords or inlets, whose ramifications run deeply up into 
the country, and wash the bases of the snow-capped mountails 
‘—in the extensive and transparent lakes—the numerous cataracts 
and waterfalls which interrupt the pellucid streams of the rivers, 
‘abounding in trout and salmon—and the stately forests of pine, 
which climb the sides of the central and southern ranges: thes 
grand features of nature would seem to render Norway not @ 
-all inferior in picturesque scenery to Switzerland ; that of the 
latter may be more magnificent in the great altitude of its mour- 
‘tains, but the former is more extensive and diversified, and cer- 
tainly more interesting as regards the habits and domestic eco- 

* Hakluyt’s ‘ Traffiques and Discoveries,” &c. Editi A * Policie” is 
Pt he OL 
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‘nomy of the simple-minded and honest peasantty—honest and 


.simple in proportion as the country has been less visited ; for it is 
avowed by all travellers, that the character of the Swiss peasantry 


‘is very much changed for the worse by their frequent intercourse 


with strangers. We were not surprised, therefore, that the lively 
narrative -of the ‘ Excursions’ should have had considerable in- 
fluence in these. days of locomotive mania,—and that, during the 
last and present summers, whole shoals of our countrymen have 
been flocking to the regions in question, some to enjoy the sports 
of angling or shooting, and others to luxuriate in the charms of 
woods, and lakes, and mountain-torrents. 

We believe the present little work has also already had a similar 
effect. The little ‘ Flower of Yarrow,’ in which our author made 
the voyage, is described as having so sturdily overcome all her dif- 
ficulties and dangers in the boisterous weather and rough seas of 
the coast of Iceland,* that a squadron of no less than five yachts 
have this season left the Thames with the view of cruizing along 
the coast of Norway, running up its magnificent fiords, and even- 
tually standing across to Iceland. In one of these, we under- 
stand, an accomplished lady has embarked, who is known to pos- 
sess no ordinary skill in the use of her pencil; and we hope even 
she will have no occasion to repent her adventure. 

The ‘ Flower of Yarrow’ touched at Drontheim (or, as our 
author is still pleased to write it, Tronyem, which may be the 
right pronunciation) for the purpose of receiving on board a friend 
of Mr. Smith, the owner ;. and as: she required some trifling refit, 
Mr. Barrow, in the mean time, made an excursion to the town ef 
Roraas, situated not far from the source of the Glommen, and to 
the copper-mines in its neighbourhood, and from thence. to the 
nearest residence of the Laplanders. He found these people pre- 
cisely in the same condition as they have generally been described 
-by other travellers, especially Sir A. De Capel Brooke—as poor 
as possible to all appearance, but cheerful and contented ; and, 
judging from what he saw, much addicted to brandy and tobacco. 

In this excursion of a hundred and twenty or thirty miles into 
this part of the country, Mr. Barrow finds no reason to alter the 
opinions expressed in his former volume, as to the general good 
character of the Norwegian peasantry ; and we are glad of this, 
having observed in a recent publication of Lieut. Breton state- 
ments of a contrary tendency. This gentleman meets with nothing 
searcely.in his tour through Norway but imposition, insolence, 


-filth, and drunkenness; the guides, in particular, are all impos- 





* The French ship of discovery * Lilloise” was less fortunate. She has not been 
heard of since her voyage to these seas in 1830; and the French government have 
how. offered a reward of 4000/. for the discovery of her crew, or any part of them. 
ia , tors, 
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tors, and the boatmen all drunkards—two classes of men whom 
Mr. Barrow and his companions found, in their long experience, 
remarkably decent, well-behaved, and sober. Now as the lieu- 
‘tenant went over the same ground, within a week or ten days of 
the same time, and probably with the same guide and_ boat- 
men who attended Mr. Barrow in his second visit to Norway, 
we can -only account for this discrepancy on the general prin- 
ciple, that objects frequently take their colouring from the temper 
and disposition of the mind, as well as bodily constitution, of the 
‘person who views them. Mr. Barrow appears to be of a lively, 
cheerful disposition—and in this frame of mind may 
‘sometimes see objects couleur de rose; the Lieutenant, on 
contrary, seems to view their dark sides only, and to shadow them 
out in a sombre and twilight sort of colouring, the reflection ap- 
parently of a less happily constituted mind—or perhaps of an 
older one that has encountered some disheartening experiences 
in life. 

A six-days’ passage, mostly of foul wind, brought the yacht 
-within sight of the snow-capped mountains of Iceland; but foggy 
weather and contrary winds prevented her from reaching Reikiavik 
for three days more. Here Mr. Barrow had the unexpected good 
fortune of finding, in the person of the governor, an old acquaint- 
ance, a Danish gentleman with whom he had some years before 
wandered among the mountains of Switzerland. 

The country around this capital of the island was dreary enough 
—not a tree nor a shrub of any kind to be seen. The following 
account of the gardens will point out the feeble and languid state 
of vegetation, though in a country which is many degrees of lati- 
tude to the southward of those parts in Norway, where whole 
forests of timber-trees, each worthy ‘ to be the mast of some great 
amiral,’ are to be found. 

‘ To each of the merchant's houses, and to those of the governor, 
the bishop,-and landfogued, is attached a small piece of ground laid 
out as a garden, mostly if not entirely for the purpose of raising 4 
few culinary vegetables; and few indeed they were, as far as my 
observation went, and of a very sickly and languishing appearance. 
The produce consisted generally of cabbages, just forming into heads, 
turnips (1 believe Swedish), parsley, and potatoes, about the size of 

‘erab-apples. The present was considered to be an unfavourable ses- 
son, but still better than some others, when all attempts had failed t 
raise vegetables of any kind; but in the very best of seasons they 
never arrive at any degree of perfection. Radishes, and turnip- 
radishes, mustard and cress, seemed to thrive the best, and. were 
looking pretty well in the governor’s garden ; but he bestowed much 
care and labour on his little piece of ground, and often took grest 
pleasure in pointing out to me the healthy state and vigour of three 
or 
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or four,plaats of the mountain ash, which (after I forget how many 
years’, growth) had.attained to the height of about four feet; and in 
the possegsion,af which be, prided, himself not a little, assuring me 
that they were the, largest, and in fact the only plants that deserved 
the, name of trees, within the distance of many miles round Reikiavik.’ 
—bp-406, 107, , e «tit 

We must pass over the description of this ‘ smoky village,’ the 
public, fuuctionaries, and .the neighbouring. salmon-fishery, and 
proceed with.our author and his party on a journey to those ex- 
waordimary fountains or eruptions of boiling water called’ the 
Geysers—the result, no doubt, of internal fires, to which the island 
appears ‘to. be in all its parts subject, aud may be ‘said, indeed, 
wholly to.owe its origin. The etiects produced by them were 
visible everywhere on this excursion—in the numerous extinct 
volcanic craters—in the extensive plains covered with lava—and 
the immense. rents or chasms at the feet and sides of the hills, 
Into one of these chasms, which bears the name of Almanna- 
gaiaa, falls the river Oxer-aa, in a noble cataract or water-fall, 
the subject of a neat wood-cut. By this enormous chasm the 
side of a hill is rent asunder to the distance of three miles. 

The party took up their lodgings for the night in the little humble 
church. of Thingvalla; of which there is also a clever wood-cut. 
The whole surface of this partof the country bore many indica- 
tions of having suffered a series of tremendous convulsions. ‘Two 
other great chasms made their appearance not far from the church; 
and the sharp rocky sides and summits of the numerous conical 
mounds in the vicinity bore evident marks of having been vitrified 
hy fire, 

‘ The unusual circumstance of a vast field of continuous lava (not 
merely a stream) that exists in this part of Iceland, without any vol- 
canic mountain from whence it could have been thrown out, can 
admit of no other explanation than that which the succession of these 
small conical mounds appears to afford.’—p. 160. 

The plain out of which the boiling fountains, some of water and 
others of mud, are thrown up, is stated to be about twelve acres in 
extent. 

‘The Great Geyser is situated on a mound which rises, consi- 
derably above the. general surface of the plain, and slopes on all 
sides to the distance of a hundred feet or thereabouts from the 
borders of the large basin on its summit; and in the centre of this 
basin, forming as it were a gigantic funnel, there is a pipe or tube up 
which the boiling water rises and the eruptions burst forth. The 
basin or bowl of this funnel is from four to five feet deep, sloping a 
little, like a saucer, towards the central tube. Into this basin the 
water had flowed to within a foot and.a half of the brim when we 
Visited. it; and, as it was gradually rising, we remained on. the spot 
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till itfoverflowed, which we were told was a certain sign of an erup- 
tion being about to take place; the more certain, as a bubbling or 
boiling up of the water was observed over the mouth of the tube at 
the same time. The temperature of the water in the basin at this 
period, as far as I could reach to plunge in the thermometer, was from 
180° to 190° of Fahrenheit. 

* After anxiously waiting a considerable time, instead of that grand 
burst we had expected to take place, to our great mortification the 
water began gradually to subside, and did not cease to diminish till 
the basin was left quite dry. I had now, however, an opportunity of 
taking the dimensions of the basin and its pipe, the former of which 
was found from actual measurement to be fifty-six feet in the greatest 
diameter, and fifty-two feet in the narrowest, and the greatest depth 
about four feet. The shaft or tube in the middle, at the upper and 
shelving part, was found to be eighteen and a quarter feet one way, 
and sixteen feet the other ; but it narrows considerably at a little dis- 
tance from the mouth, and appears to be not more than ten or twelve 
feet in diameter. 

‘ I measured its depth on two sides: on one I found it to be sixty- 
seven feet, and on the other alittle more than seventy. The sides of 
the tube are smoothly polished, probably by the constant friction of 
the water, which is also the case with the floor of the basin, whose 
surface is perfectly smooth and even, and has the appearance, in parts, 
of agate, and is so hard that I was unable to detach a single piece 
with a hammer. It is difficult to imagine in what manner this capa- 
cious tube, perfectly perpendicular, has first been shaped, and equally 
so how the smooth crust with which it is lined has been laid on— 
whether at once, or by successive depositions of the laminz of sili- 
ceous matter. The lining of the basin or bow! would appear to be of 
more easy explanation: the water remaining therein quiescent may 
deposit its silica undisturbed, but in the pipe of the tunnel it is always 
bubbling or boiling, sometimes higher, sometimes lower, or exploding 
steam and water. But after all, that which is the most difficult to 
comprehend is this—that the water of the Geyser is perfectly clear, 
and gives no deposite without the application of chemical tests, and 
then only in the smallest possible quantity: it may be kept for years 
in bottles, without depositing the least sediment. 

* It becomes a question, then, how such a quantity of siliceous mat- 
ter is deposited, not only in the tube and floor of the basin, but also 
on its rim or border, which forms the highest part of the mound. The 
matter here deposited is abundant, and appears to be constantly form- 
ing; and as this rim is out of the reach of the hot water, except in 
one spot, it would appear that this deposite is from the condensed 
steam or vapour, which is the more probable from the extreme deli- 
cacy of the efflorescence. 

* The stream of water that flows from the basin finds its way down 
the slope of the mound, and at the foot thereof divides itself into two 
branches which empty themselves into the Huit-aa, or White River. 
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On the margins of these little streams are found in abundance the 
most extraordinary and beautiful incrustations that can be conceived, 
which, like those on the margin of the basin, would appear to be 
owing to the steam and spray that accompany the water, rather than 
to the water itself. Along the banks of these occasional streamlets 
the grasses and the various aquatic plants are all covered with in- 
crustations, some of which were exquisitely beautiful, but so delicate 
that, with every possible care, I found it was utterly impossible to 
bring any of them away in a perfect state to Reikiavik. 

‘ Every sort of adventitious fragment, whether of pieces of wood, 
bones or horns of animals, were here found in a silicified state, and 
among other things, by the edge of the stream, I met with a piece of 
printed paper which, with the letters perfectly legible, exhibited a 
thin plate of transparent silex, giving it the appearance of a child’s 
horn-book ; but the moment it was removed it fell in pieces. Previous 
to our departure, the Governor had shown to me a worsted stocking 
which, by lying on the banks of this streamlet about six months, had 
been completely converted into stone, as had also a blue handker- 
chief, which exhibited all the cheques and colours of the original; 
these were solid enough to bear handling, and as hard as silex itself.’— 
pp. 177-181. 

In another part of this Phlegrean field is a smaller geyser, which 
the Icelanders call the Strokr, the shaker or agitator, and which 
Mr. Barrow thinks must be the New Geyser of Sir John Stanley. 
It had been perfectly quiescent since the time of the arrival of the 
party, but the guides, in order to bring on an eruption, dug up 
and threw into the orifice large masses of peat or turf. 

‘And sure enough,’ says Mr. Barrow, ‘ the boiling fluid, as if 
filled with rage and indignation at such treatment, burst forth almost 
instantaneously, and without giving the least notice, with a most vio- 
lent eruption, heaving up a column of mud and water with fragments 
of peat, as black as ink, to the height of sixty or seventy feet, and 
continuing to do so for eight or ten minutes, when it subsided, and all 
the water sunk into the shaft, where it remained in a tranquil state at 
its former depth. The masses of turf had been completely shattered 
to atoms, and dissolved as it were in the water, which did not recover 
the usual transparency of the geyser waters when it ceased: the frag- 
ments of turf in descending fell back into the shaft.’—pp. 187, 188. 

The party had waited three days in expectation of an eruption 
from the Great Geyser, when, after many tantalizing symptoms, 
they were roused from sleep early in the morning by a servant, 
who said that from the incessant noise, and the violent rushing of 
the steam, he had no doubt the desired outburst was at hand. 

‘ We were of course instantly on our legs; and just as we arrived 
at the spot, a few jets were thrown up to no great height, and we 
Were once more making up our minds to another disappointment, 
when suddenly, as if by a violent effort, the shaft discharged a full 
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column of water and steam, the former mounting in a grand mass to 
the height, as we estimated it, of between seventy and eighty feet. I 
must observe, however, that it is but an estimate, as the rolling volumes 
of steam generally enveloped the column of water, and accompanied it 
to the very highest point, so that it was not easy to get a fair view of 
it, much less to measure it with any degree of certainty; but I feel 
pretty confident that I have not overstated the height, I may here 
observe that these rolling clouds, which in common parlance I have 
called steam, are not that pure unmixed steam which is instantly 
converted into moisture, and vanishes when it escapes into the open 
air, like that which is let off from the boilers of steam-engines, but is 
here accompanied by a kind of smoke and spray from the boiling water 
that require some little time to melt away and leave the atmosphere 
clear.’—p. 193. 

It has been laid down by former visiters, especially Von Troil, 
that some of these spouting springs close up while others open 
out—and that all of them proceed from one great reservoir ; but 
Mr. Barrow says, that as far as his observation went, he could 
not discover any correspondence in the eruptions of the several 
fountains ; though he did notice that, when the ebullitions of one 
were feeble, the whole were so; and that, previous to the eruption 
of the Great Geyser, all the diminutive ones were in a state of 
increased activity, as if the fires had been stirred up for some grand 
occasion, 

‘ If, however, we are toimagine that all these geysers and aper- 
tures, that constantly throw out volumes of steam, communicate with 
one great reservoir of water from which the steam is produced, the 
escape of this steam through so many apertures must cause it to act 
with less pressure on any one of them, and probably less frequently in 
propelling the jets up the pipes or shafts; and we may, perhaps, con- 
sider these numerous safety-valves to be the means of preventing a 
catastrophe that the choking up of some of the larger ones might bring 
on at any time—namely, a general explosion of that perforated and 
tremulous crust of earth out of which they all rise, and convert the 
whole area into one great pool of boiling water. 

‘ The violence of the eruption of the Strokr, when choked up with 
peat and sods, might have been exerted on some other place, had not 
the force of the steam been sufficient to clear the passages.’—p. 203. 

He further observes— 

* The projectile force given by the elasticity of steam is much in- 
creased by the direction, the smoothness, and the form of the cylinder. 
How these qualities were communicated, or what is going on below 
the surface, we may indulge in ingenious conjectures, but can know 
nothing certain. We may draw plans and diagrams on paper, placing 
pools of water here, and subterranean caverns there, for the reception 
of steam ;—we may imagine sascha to convey a supply of the former 
from above, and cracks and chasms in the rock for the passage of the 
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latter from below,—and all these, fitted in all respects to produce the 
effect that we see above ground ; but if it be asked where the fire is, 
that produces all the steam and the boiling water, no one will be 
hardy enough to assign a local habitation to that element which Sir 
Humphry Davy has called “ an unceasing fire in the laboratory of 
nature, ’—that first operative cause which heaves up mountains—com- 
pels them to vomit forth red hot melted lava,—rends open deep chasms 
in the surface of the earth, and supplies the fountains of the geysers 
with boiling water and steam.’—pp. 204, 205. 

Mr. Barrow next visted the little port of Havnefiord, the ap- 
proach to which is over a plain strewed with huge blocks of lava, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty feet high, forming a complete labyrinth. 
These bore evident marks of having once been wholly or partially 
in a state of fusion, being cellular and blistered in every part, and 
apparently upheaved out of the ground on the very spot they oc- 
cupied. Not ahill was to be seen in the neighbourhood, but the 
plain exhibited a wavy surface of rocky ridges. Mr. Barrow adds 
the following note from the MS. Journal of a highly accom- 
plished traveller of earlier date, who kindly favoured him with the 
use of it :— ; 

*« To eyes unnsed to the sight,” says Dr. Holland, “ nothing can 
be conceived more singular than the aspect of this bed of lava. A 
vast confused mass of rocky matter, having a general elevation of 
level above the surrounding country, but thrown within itself into 
every possible variety of strange and abrupt shapes, is the general 
appearance presented tothe sight. In following a narrow and rugged 
path across the lava, we observed numerous fissures, caverns, and hol- 
lows, some of them apparently the effect of cracking and sinking down 
of masses of rock, others much resembling craters from which the 
melted matter had flowed. The approach to Havnefiord is striking : 
high and rugged masses of lava concealed from us, until we were 
almost at the edge it, a small and retired bay, at the upper extremity 
of which are situated fifteen or twenty habitations constructed, like 
those at Reikiavik, of timber, but superior in general appearance to 
the houses of the latter place. This is Havnefiord.” ’—p. 222. 

Our author next proceeds to Bessestad, at no great distance 
from Havnefiord, where he found a school for the education 
chiefly of young men destined for the church ; the only school, he 
believes, of any kind in the whole island. It was vacation time, 
and the students had dispersed.. ‘The manner in which they are 
huddled together, two in a bed, in a kind of Augean stable, is 
not calculated to raise one’s ideas of this collegiate institution. 
Mr. Barrow describes their sleeping-room as resembling a me- 
nagerie, with stalls or cells on either side, and was not a little 
shocked at the miserable and filthy state in which everything ap- 
peared, 

The 
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The number of scholars is forty. There are three masters ; one, 
styled Professor of Theology, teaches also both Greek and He- 
brew ; another, called Lecturer, has for his share Latin, history, 
mathematics, and arithmetic; the third undertakes the Danish, 
the German, and the [celandic. The funds appropriated for the 
school are said to be sufficient to pay the teachers, and to afford 
board, books, and clothing to the scholars gratis— 

‘It may be mentioned, to the credit of Bessestad College, that 
some of the best and most learned works in Iceland have issued from 
thence, and that five volumes in Danish and Latin have just been com- 
pleted and published by ‘* The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
at Copenhagen,” under the title of “ Scripta Historica Islandorum de 
Rebus gestis veterum Borealium,” the work of S. Egilssen, Lecturer 
of the Collegiate School at Bessestad. It contains historical sagas 
relating to events that occurred out of Iceland, and more particularly 
to the exploits of the Danes in England from the middle of the tenth 
to the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, an obscure period in 
English history. From a glance at this work, I should think Mr, 
Sharon Turner would find in it much new and interesting matter for 
his Anglo-Saxon History.’—p. 231. 

But schools in Iceland are of less importance, as domestic edu- 
cation is the almost universal practice. Even the poorest pea- 
santry, amidst every want of what we should consider comfort, are 
more enlightened than those of other countries, and apparently 
more happy and contented. Dr. Holland observes— 


‘The summer’s sun saw them, indeed, laboriously occupied in 
seeking their provision from the stormy ocean and a barren soil, but 
the long seclusion of the winter gave them the leisure, as well as the 
desire, to cultivate talents which were at once so fruitful in occupation 
and delight. During the darkness of their year, and beneath the rude 
covering of wood and turf, they recited to the assembled families the 
deeds and descent of their forefathers, from whom they had received 
that inheritance of liberty which they now dwelt among deserts to 
preserve.’—pp. 237, 238. 


This is worthy the spirit of a Cincinnatus. Mr. Barrow ob- 
serves that— 

* The authority given to the clergy, by law, not to marry a womat 
unless she can read and write, would appear to be an admirable one, 
and will explain why the peasantry of Iceland are so much better in- 
formed than those of any other nation of Europe. It is from the 
mother that the child learns the first rudiments of education, and re 
ceives a taste for reading; and a well-educated mother cannot fail to 
instil into her young offspring the principles of religion and morality. 
I am informed by Mr. Broder Knudtzon, that the clergy of Norway 
have the same authority to refuse confirmation to those who cannot 
read and write, as well as answer certain questions regarding reli- 
gion.’—p. 284. The 
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The meritorious parish priests of Iceland would not, we pre- 
sume, be considered even by Mr. Joseph Hume, as possessing 
much surplus wealth. Our author states that— 

‘ The clergy almost universally submit to every species of drudgery : 
their incomes are too small to allow them to hire and feed la- 
bourers, and nothing is more common than to find the parish priest 
in a coarse woollen jacket and trowsers, or skin boots, digging peat, 
mowing grass, and assisting in all the operations of hay-making. 
They are all blacksmiths also from necessity, and the best shoers of 
horses on the island, The feet of an Iceland horse would be cut to 
pieces over the sharp rock and lava, if not well shod. The great re- 
sort of the peasantry is the church, and should any of the numerous 
horses have lost a shoe, or be likely to do so, the priest puts on his 
apron, lights his little charcoal fire in the smithy, (one of which is 
attached to every parsonage,) and sets the animal on his legs again ; 
and here again he has a laborious task to perform in procuring his 
charcoal. Whatever the distance may be to the nearest thicket of 
dwarf-birch, he must go thither to burn the wood, and to bring it 
home when charred, across his horse’s back.’—p. 238. 

And yet from these labours they can turn with pleasure to their 
literary pursuits. One of these worthy pastors, Thorlakson, was 
completing—when Henderson paid him a visit some twenty years 
ago—a translation of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ into his native tongue, 


having already finished Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ Three of the 
first books of his ‘ Paradise Lost’ were printed by the Icelandic 
Literary Society, but, owing to the want of funds and the disso- 
lution of that society, the work was then stopped. Henderson 
thus describes his visit to the venerable man— 


‘ Like most of his brethren, at this season of the year, we found him 
in the meadow assisting his people in hay-making. On hearing of 
our arrival, he made all the haste home which his age and infirmity 
would allow, and bidding us welcome to his lowly abode, he ushered us 
into his humble apartment, where he translated my countrymen into 
Icelandic. 

‘The door is not quite four feet in height, and the room may be 
about eight feet in length by six in breadth. At the inner end is the 
poet’s bed, and close to the door, over against a small window not ex- 
ceeding two feet square, is a table where he commits to paper the 
effusions of his muse.’ 

The Literary Fund Society of London, whose merits are so well 
known, afforded a seasonable relief to this northern bard, and 
received from him in return a letter of gratitude in, as is said, very 
elegant Latin. 

Mr. Barrow. was very unlucky in his visit to Stappen, a spot as 
remarkable as its namesake, our own Staffa, for its huge basaltic 
caves and columns, ‘The first untoward circumstance was the 

discovery, 
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discovery, on approaching the bay, that their pilot had previously 
visited that part of the island but once, and that visit was by land 
—then, with the rapidity of shifting a scene in a pantomime, the 
sky became shrouded in dense clouds, the atmosphere thick with 
mist, the rain fell, and the wind blew, and our heroes were com- 
pelled to flee from the approach to the shore which contained 
these basaltic caverns, 

In their voyage back to Reikiavik the sea was so high that the 
yacht dipped her jib-boom under water with a force which snapped 
it asunder, its height, when the vessel was on an even heel or in still 
water, being reckoned as not less than thirty feet from the surface. 
The oldest seaman in the vessel was sea-sick, and remarked in a 
half angry tone, that he had keen upwards of twelve years in the 
king’s service, and had never before been troubled with such a 
complaint—a complaint, however, to which Nelson himself was 
subject even to the close of his arduous life. 

This failure was a grievous disappointment to our young author, 
who appears to have been most anxious, after seeing the Geysers, 
to visit the volcanic mountain and extraordinary caverns of Stappen. 
With a becoming modesty he observes— 


‘ But though I had to sustain a great and mortifying disappointment 
in being obliged to desist from any further attempt to land, the extreme 
kindness and liberality of Sir John Stanley, since my return, have, in 
so far as valuable information and correct description go, more than 
compensated any personal gratification that I might have received, 
and enabled me to give a much better account of this place than I 
could hope to have acquired by any exertion of my own,’—p. 259. 


The whole account of Sir John Stanley’s visit to Stappen, and 
his ascent, with his companions, of the Sneefell Yokul, which 
seems to be a much more remarkable feature than even Hecla, is 
highly interesting, and we are only sorry that we have not space to 
dwell longer on it. The narrative will be read with interest, and 
the more so as no description of this adventurous ascent had 
before appeared in print. Mr. Barrow himself says,— 


‘I am not aware that it has ever been noticed by geologists, that 
basaltic rocks and basaltic pillars, commencing first at Fairhead and 
the Giants’ Causeway, the most splendid examples that perhaps_exist, 
continue to make’their appearance in various places as we advance to 
the northward, on or near to the same meridian line, passing through 
the western islands of Scotland, exhibiting a magnificent display on 
the Island of Staffa, and from thence showing themselves in more or 
less perfection and beauty along the Hebrides, and as far as the Feroe 
Islands. Advancing still farther, with a little inclination to the west- 
ward, they are found in profusion in almost every part of Iceland, 
intermingled with every species of yolcanic production, the — 
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this immense island evidently owing its existence to the agency of 
subterranean fire. Nor does the basaltic formation cease at Iceland, 
but, continuing northerly with a small inclination to the eastward, it 
breaks out again on the small island of Jan Meyen, which is also 
wholly of volcanic origin, consisting chiefly of the Mountain of Beer- 
enberg, 6870 feet high; and on the sides of which are two craters, 
one of them, as stated by Mr. Scoresby, being six or seven hundred 
yards in diameter; and the belt between the mountain and the sea is 
composed of cinders, slags, scorie, and trap rocks, striking through 
black sand and vesicular basalt, the last of which, high up on the side 
of the mountain, exhibits columnar masses. 

‘ Here, then, we have the plain and undeniable evidence of subter- 
ranean or sub-marine fire, exerting its influence under the sea, almost 
in a direct line, to the extent of 164 degrees of latitude, or more than 
1100 statute miles, If we are to suppose that one and the same effi- 
cient cause has been exerted in heaving up this extended line of igneous 
formations, from Fairhead to Jan Meyen, we may form some vague 
notion how deep-seated the fiery focus must be to impart its force, 
perhaps through numerous apertures, in a line of so great an extent, 
und nearly in the same direction. It may probably be considered the 
more remarkable, that no indication whatever is found of volcanic fire 
on the coast-line of Old Greenland, close to the westward of the last- 
mentioned island, and also to Iceland, nor on that of Norway on the 
opposite side, nor on the islands of Spitzbergen ; on these places all is 
granite, porphyry, gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, lime, marble, and 
sandstone.’—pp. 275-277. 

We cannot draw our present article to a close without some 
allusion to the pains which Mr. Barrow appears to have taken in 
obtaining answers to a series of questions for the information of a 
member of the Statistical Society of London. ‘The chapter con- 
taining this information is valuable. It states the gross amount of 
the population to be about 53,000— 

‘ This is but a scanty population for so extensive an island, whose 
surface is to that of Ireland as 1 to 14, or thereabouts ; but, as I was 
assured, one-third part is the very least that could be assumed as 
wholly useless to the inhabitants. The centre of the island, being 
nothing but clusters of yokuls or snowy mountains, is said to be fully 
equal to that extent ; so that the inhabited part cannot be reckoned at 
more than 25,000 square miles; and the population on each square 
mile will not exceed 2), persons.. This fact alone will suffice to show 
to what inconveniences the inhabitants must be subject in such a 
country where there are no roads, and over which it is utterly imprac- 
ticable to attempt to stir in the winter months while the snow is on 
the ground,’—p. 285. 

The population of Iceland may be strictly divided into two 
classes, the fishing and the pastoral. The export of wool is con- 
siderable—amounting of late years to from 3000 to 4000. Skip- 
pund, ‘ This 
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‘ This would give for the export of wool from 960,000 to 1,280,000 
English pounds ; but besides the raw wool, there are exported annually 
not less than 200,000 pairs of knitted stockings, and 300,000 mittens, 
or gloves without fingers. The Iceland sheep have remarkably fine 
fleeces of wool, which the farmers never shear, but in the spring of 
the year it is taken off whole, as if it were a skin that easily slips 
off.’—pp. 288, 289. 

‘ The number of sheep is about 500,000 ; heads of cattle, 36,000 to 
40,000 ; horses, from 50,000 to 60,000. There being no wheel- 
carriages of any description on the island, there are no draught cattle.’ 
—p. 291. . 

We regret that the shortness of the author’s visit did not allow 
him to make the tour of the island, or to penetrate further towards 
the central mountains, which may yet be said to be a terra incog- 
nita. He has however done enough to entitle himself to a per- 
manent place in the list of our enterprising countrymen, who have 
pursued their researches within recent times in Iceland ;* and, 
we hope and believe, to stimulate fresh adventurers towards the 
same interesting region. 





Art. 1V.—Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke. By George Wingrove 
Cooke, Esq, In two volumes, 8vo. London. 1835, 
: R. COOKE sets out by observing that ‘ it is surprising 
that no tolerable history of Lord Bolingbroke’s life has yet 
appeared.” We are sorry to say that the next biographer may 
begin with the same observation. Mr. Cooke’s work, though 
more voluminous than the former lives, is quite as meagre, and, 
of course, being spun out to a greater length, much more tedious 
and unsatisfactory. We had thought it hardly possible that any- 
thing calling itself Memoirs of this extraordinary person could have 
been so dull, or that in days when the possessors of original 
papers are generally ready to open them to the inspection of the 
literary world, we should have two octavo volumes without, we 
believe, a single particle of matter which was not already—not 
merely in print, but—to be found in the commonest books. Nay, 
as far as we can discover, Mr. Cooke has not even attempted to 
seek for more secret or particular information, and we cannot but 
complain that he should have given his work the attractive title of 
* Memoirs’ when, in fact, it has as little of the distinctive cha- 
racter of what is generally called Memoirs as any biography we 
ever remember to have read. Its true designation would have 
* Sir Joseph Banks in 1770; Sir John Stanley, 1789; Dr. Hooker, 1809; Sir 
George Mackeuzie, Dr. Holland, Dr. Bright, 1810; Mr. Henderson, 1814-15; Mr. 
Barrow, 1834, 
been 
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been that which the recent French biographer, General Grimoard, 
has modestly and truly adopted, ‘ An Essay on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Lord Bolingbroke’—a critical undertaking for which Mr. 
Cooke may consider himself better qualified than the General, and 
which he may think is wanting to our literature, but which, as- 
suredly, is a very different thing from what would be naturally 
expected from the ‘ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke.’ We dare say 
that Mr. Cooke submitted, in the choice of his title-page, to 
the opinion of his publisher; but we should have thought that 
this very opinion might have opened his eyes to the fact, that the 
public do not want the crambe recocta of the Journals of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Coxe’s lives of the Walpoles, and Bolingbroke’s own 
pamphlets, though it would have received with great curiosity and 
interest a view of the secret springs of his public actions and of 
the interior and personal details of his private life. Mr. Cooke 
may perhaps say that he could not find any such materials, but we 
cannot discover that he looked for them; and at all events we 
think that, net having any new matter, he need not have taken 
the trouble of making a new book, and, above all, a new book of 
such size and pretensions, 

But this is not our sole objection to Mr. Cooke. Aan historical 
writer may happen to have no original information, and to be 
therefore reduced to the necessity of compiling from other publi- 
cations ; yet he may still render very important and very valuable 
services to the subject he has undertaken—by the selection and 
sifting of the various authorities,—the balancing of conflicting evi- 
dence,—the detection of real and the explanation of apparent in- 

_ consistencies,—the induction of unavowed motives from acknow- 
ledged facts, and the general collocation and arrangement of the 
scattered materials into one lucid and harmonious sequence: 
these are the objects, and indeed we may say the duties of such an 
historian—but they are duties which Mr. Cooke does not seem to 
have thought of, and objects which assuredly he has not accom- 
plished. Of five or six lives of Bolingbroke which are now before 
us, and upon the insufficiency of which Mr. Cooke grounds his 
undertaking, his own is, in our judgment, the most confused, and 
that which gives us the least distinct and satisfactory portrait of the 
man; he has dilated his scanty materials to a size that renders them 
indistinct,—he has encumbered his narrative with so much idle, 
tedious, and disjointed surplusage that we honestly confess we have 
frequently, in order to understand what Mr. Cooke was about, been 
obliged to refer to the more succinct biographies which he mentions 
with so much contempt, This practice of stuffing out a work into 
double the size which the subject really requires, is one of the cha- 
racteristics of the biographical literature of the day. If the sub- 
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ject be a poet, we are presented with striking passages from works 
which are already in every hand and in most memories ; if a sol- 
dier, we have copious despatches from the London Gazette ; if a 
statesman, voluminous extracts from the Parliamentary Journals 
and Debates ; and wheneVer it happens that any of these sources 
fail, the requisite bulk of volume is attained by discursive criticisms, 
wide digressions, and extraneous speculations. ‘Thus it is with 
Mr. Cooke. He not only interlards his meagre narrative with 
large quotations from Bolingbroke’s best-known works, but he 
adds an appendix forming more than a third of his second octavo, 
and which contains, besides the articles of impeachment against 
Bolingbroke himself, extracted from the Journals of Parliament, 
no less than one hundred and thirty-nine pages of the proceed- 
ings in the case of Lorp Oxrorp, all copied from the same re- 
condite source! This, we must say, is a downright fraud ; but 
then how else to make two volumes out of the two pages of the 
article ‘ St. John’ in the ‘ Biographia Britannica?’ 

But, besides Mr. Cooke’s deficiency in original information, 
his superabundance of obsolete trash, and the disorder of his ar- 
rangement—we have still more serious objections to him even as a 
mere historical compiler; he seems neither to have understood 
the man nor the times he writes about, and although a large pro- 
portion of the work is occupied by his own observations and 
argumentations on well-known facts and publications, he seems 
strangely ignorant of the true causes of those facts, and the real 
spirit of those publications. He generally adopts au pied de la 
lettre all that has been written for or against Bolingbroke, and 
exercises a deal of verbose argument about alleged facts and 
opinions, when a more philosophical mind would have questioned, 
in many cases, the existence of the premises, and in all would have 
examined the truth of the evidence adduced before he took the 
trouble of arguing on its effects. Of this error his preface, and 
almost every other page, offer examples; for instance,—we shall 
take the first that occurs—he says of his own qualifications for his 
task, that ‘ against any undue bias in favour of the political life of 
his hero he has been fortified, by having regarded it with the pre- 
possessions of a Whig.’—p. 15. As if a Whig of modern times 
could have any prepossessions for the * tenets of the Whigs’ or 
against the tenets of the Tories of the reigns of Anne or George I.! 
We talk now, as they did then, of Whig and Tory, but the tenets 
of the two parties, as we had lately occasion to explain by an 
interesting extract from Lord Mahon *—have been so completely 
counter-changed (as the heralds express it) that a Whig of that 
day very much resembled a Tory of ours, and vice versé. Sup- 
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posing Mr. Cooke to be, as he says, a Whig in the present 
acceptation of the word, we do not see how that feeling could 
have biassed him against a statesman who opposed a war un- 
dertaken to curb the extravagant military ambition of the French 
ruler—whose, policy it was to consolidate a peace with that nation 
by sacrificing the interests of our ancient allies, Holland, Ger- 
many, and Spain—who calumniated and opposed the great hero 
who had withstood and repelled the aggressions of France on 
the liberties of Europe—who was supposed to favour the popish 
against the Protestant interest in the state—and who, when out 
of power, exercised all his talents to run down the established 
government by imputations of corruption in all public men, and 
of abuse in all the institutions of the country. We apprehend 
that a Whig of this day need not disclaim any violent prejudice 
against such a statesman. The truth, we apprehend is, that Mr. 
Cooke, deceived by the mere names, does himself injustice— 
that he is much more of a Tory than he suspects; that his 
political tenets dispose him to look on the versatile and factious 
conduct of Bolingbroke with neither more nor less disapproba- 
tion than is felt by us and all those who are now-a-days designated 
as ‘Tories: and his fancying that the Toryism of Bolingbroke 
had the slightest affinity to that system of political opinion which is 
at present denominated ‘Toryism, is a proof of the superficial view 
that he takes of this prominent part of his subject, and of the very 
unphilosophical tendency of his mind to be affected rather by 
the names than by the principles and objects of parties. But had 
it even been so, the motive he assigns for his impartiality would 
be equally unfounded, for he would have us believe that Boling- 
broke began his political life as a Whig, was a Tory only while 
he held office, and after this interval reverted for the whole of 
his long life to his original allegiance te the Whig or popular 
party; so that, again, even if Mr. Cooke be a Whig, he might 
still look with some degree of favour on one who, as he says, 
began as a Whig, ended as a Whig, and, as he labours to show, 
never wholly deserted these his earliest and latest opinions. We 
the rather wonder at Mr. Cooke's being led so much astray by 
mere words wheu we find him stating that Godolphin and Marl- 
borough, during their triumphant administration and command, 
were ‘Tories, and only became Whigs about 1707, from jealousy 
of one of their own subordinate Whigs, Harley, who about the 
same time turned ‘l’ory, and was followed by Bolingbroke. He 
that alleges such facts—even though he misstates them—must 
be blind not to see that there was no real principle of Whig- 
gism or Toryism in question between these ambitious intriguers , 
they were all contending for place, power, aud personal aggran- 
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disement, and took up and laid down the nickname. of a party 
as best suited their own temporary and private interests. Let 
us not be understood to assert that there were no distinctive 
pgnay belonging to the two great parties of Whig and Tory. 

e are fully aware that there was a broad and most important 
distinction, but it was a distinction which Mr. Cooke seems to 
have understood very imperfectly, while he goes on puzzling him- 
self and his readers with endeavouring to account for the incon- 
sistencies of men who had no real principle of counsel or action 
but personal ambition. 

But, in truth, Mr. Cooke has no excuse for having indulged in 
the paradox of Bolingbroke’s having begun public life as a Whig, 
for he himself asserts, over and over again, the contrary in the most 
explicit manner. ‘ I go no farther back’ (says he in his defence 
of his political conduct) ‘than the year 1710, because the part 
I acted before that time, in the first essays | made in public 
affairs, was the part of a Tory.’ (Letter to Sir William Wynd- 
ham, p. 8.) And, again, ‘ I was still (in 1714) heated by the 
disputes in which I had been all my life engaged against the 
Whigs.’—ibid. 41. Assuredly, he that represents Bolingbroke as 
a Whig (upon no other ground that we can discover than that his 
grandmother and the tutors of his infancy were non-conformists) 
must have read carelessly,—or not at all,—these explicit declara- 
tions of his early and constant 'Toryism. 

This is a striking instance of Mr. Cooke’s ignorance or neglect 
of those very works which he professes to have studied with so 
much care and such just admiration; but the following is still 
more remarkable, and proves decisively, that, instead of consulting 
Bolingbroke’s own writings, Mr. Cooke sometimes condescends 
to take him at second hand ; and by this negligence, has been led 
not only to spoil one of the most brilliant passages of his author, 
but to apply it in the strangest manner to the most opposite persons 
and parties :— 

‘ It was this parliament that undertook the prosecution of Sacheverel. 
To adopt the quaint expression of Bishop Burnet, “* The Whigs took it 
into their heads to roast a parson, and they did roast him; but their 
zeal tempted them to make the fire so high that they scorched them- 
selves.” ’—vol. i. p. 103. 

Not only did Burnet never use any such expression—not only 
are his general principles irreconcileable with the spirit of the re- 
mark thus boldly imputed to him—not only is his long and virv- 
lent account of Sacheverel’s affair, in direct discord to it—but 
the phrase itself—the not quaint but—forcible and witty expres- 
sion is to be found—not in Burnet but in Bolingbroke, and not in 
an obscure or out-of-sight essay, but in the most prominent of = 
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his works—the ‘ Dedication to Sir Robert Walpole’ of the Dis- 
sertation on Parties :— 

‘ You had a sermon to condemn and a parson to roast ; (for that, I 
think, was the decent language of the time) and—to cafry on the 
allegory—you roasted him at so fierce a fire that you burned your- 
selves,’ 

The taking one of the most remarkable passages in all the 
writings of the arch-Tory Bolingbroke, and after diluting its terse- 
ness and blunting its point, attributing it, as a ‘ quaint expression, 
to that arch-Whig Burnet, is assuredly such a complicated blun- 
der, as might almost make us suspect that Mr. Cooke had been 
one of the historians of the Georgian Era ! 

But how could he make such an incomprehensible blunder ? if he 
had read the passage in Bolingbroke, how could he have mistaken 
the author, or misrepresented the words? and if he had not read 
the original passage, how came he to know anything about it? We 
think we can explain all that. Mr. Cooke in his preface speaks 
very slightingly of certain ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Public Con- 
duct of Lord Bolingbroke,’ published immediately after his death. 
From that despised work, however, he has borrowed, and in bor- 
rowing, blundered this story. ‘That author (no doubt quoting 
from memory) gives the sentence in the very words which Mr. 
Cooke has copied, and Mr. Cooke never having (however incre- 
dible it may at first sight seem) read the original passage, did not 
suspect any variance. But how does he come to attribute it to 
Bishop Burnet—the very last man in the world who could have 
said it? Why, thus—Mr. Cooke, who seems not to have read 
Bolingbroke at all, read the anonymous author very hastily, and 
as this author did not mention Bolingbroke by name, and had in 
the preceding page made a long quotation from Burnet, Mr. 
Cooke, in his hurry, imagined that the subsequent quotation 
was from Burnet also. 

Of Mr. Cooke’s pretence to minute accuracy and nice discri- 
mination, when in truth he is absurdly incorrect and strangely 
negligent, we could produce many other instances. We must con- 
tent ourselves with selecting one, which, on account of the eminence 
of the parties concerned and the notoriety of the facts, will we 
think be considered decisive. He that is ignorant of the history of 
eas will not be suspected of being very intimate with that of 
Gyas and Cloanthus. In relating the difference which arose be- 
tween Warburton and Bolingbroke, on the occasion of Pope’s 
showing to the former * The Letters on the Study and Use of His- 
tory’ of the latter, Mr. Cooke tell us— 

‘The doctor (he was not yet a bishop) wished to be considered a 
second Longinus,’ &c,—vol. ii. p, 172. 
This 
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This is an unlucky stumble at the threshold.» Warburton, ‘as 
Mr. Cooke so carefully observes, was, indeed, notiyet a bishop— 
but, ‘alas, neither was le a doctor /—nor for twelve yeats ‘after the 
period ih question !—nor till after the deaths of both Pope and 
Bolingbroke. | Nor was this a trivial and unnoticed circumstance, 
for the very volumes, and the very pages of the volumes,’ which 
contain ‘the statement of this affair, (more tham once referred: to 
by Mr. Cooke,) ‘contain also, ‘and under the same dates, am ac- 
count of the affront which Warburton received in: being refused 
the degree of ‘doctor,’ and the indignation of himself and his friend 
Pope, on that occasion.—(Pope’s Letters, vol. ix. pp. 320, 329, 
334— Warton’s edition.) , 

Mr. Cooke then proceeds— 


‘When Pope asked the opinion of the Doctor on his friend's new 
work, he concealed the name of the author ; and Warburton insinuates 
that he did not know whose production it was—a circumstance 
which, if true, speaks little for his critical acumen, but which few will 
implicitly credit. The style of Bolingbroke is not easily mistaken; 
and the sentiments,—the line of argument upon the Old Testament,— 
the defence of the Treaty of Utrecht,—and the advocacy of Pope, must 
have betrayed the author to a man of less sagacity than Warburton’ 
—vol. ii, p. 173. 

Now let us observe on this imputation of either falsehood or 
stupidity against Warburton, and the grounds on which it is made. 
‘ The style of Bolingbroke is not easily mistaken,’—perhaps not, 
now-a-days, when we have all his works before us, (though we hold 
very low as evidence the mere similarity of styles,) but at that period 
none of what are called Bolingbroke’s philosophical works had seen 
the light. What had been published of his were only collections of the 
scattered papers in the ¢ Craftsman,’ and related almost exclusively 
to the politics of the hour, and are as unlike those ¢ Letters on His 
tory’ as anything well canbe. We confess that, even now, knowing 
that they are from the same pen, we are, as Pope himself pro- 
fessed to be, surprised at finding the factious partizan transformed 
into a metaphysician and a casuist, and wandering from the high 
road of English history into the deep and tangled thickets of eccle- 
siastical controversies. But ‘ the sentiment, the line of argument 
against the Old Testament,’ must have opened Warburton’s eyes. 
As to the sentiment, if this means conversational opinion, we have 
to observe, that Warburton had at this period never seen Boling- 
‘broke ; and a8 to the line of argument on the Old Testament, 
where, we ask, was there any indication, in the then published 
works, of any sentiment or argument against the Old Testament! 
They are, indeed, but too abundant in Bolingbroke’s later works; 
and Mr. Cooke, because he has the whole before him, forgets thal 
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Warburton had not seen the ‘ Essays’ on which Mr. Cooke's 
comparison and opinion are formed. 

But ‘ the defence of the Treaty of Utrecht’ in these letters is, 
it seems, conclusive. It would indeed be so—though fifty other 
writers might have defended the Treaty of Utrecht—because the 
writer avows, in terms, his share in that treaty; but Mr. Cooke 
has mutilated and mistaken one important point of Warburton’s 
statement, which entirely overthrows his inference. Warburton 
states distinctly, that ‘ the book shown to him was only the Jey of 
the two volumes afterwards published ;’ and it turns out, that this 
defence and avowal of the Treaty of Utrecht is towards the con- 
clusion of the last of the two volumes. 

A still more serious charge is made against Swift, and on still 
lighter authority. We consider this matter as deserving of pecu- 
liar notice, because it affects the character of one of the greatest 
writers of our nation, in its most delicate point ; and involves also 
still higher interests, by registering, as we think, falsely and frau- 
dulently, one of the most powerful intellects that ever existed, in 
the roll of infidels. . 

‘ General Grimoard, in his “ Essai sur Bolingbroke,” says, “ that 
he was intimate with the widow of Mallet the poet, who,” he says, 
“ was a lady of much talent and learning, and had lived on terms of 
friendship with Bolingbroke, Swift, Pope, and many other distin- 
guished characters of the day, who frequently met at her house.” The 
General adds ‘ that uz has frequently heard this lady declare that 
these men were all equally pristTicaL in their sentiments (que c’¢tait 
une socicté de purs Déistes)—that Swift, from his clerical character, 
was a little more reserved than the others, but that he was evidently 
of the same sentiments at bottom,’ &c.—vol. ii. p. 96. 

We must begin by charging Mr. Cooke with a blameable in- 
accuracy, in his announcement of this proposition. General Gri- 
moard’s hearsay evidence would not be worth much—even if it 
were exactly as is stated ;—but it is not. The General says, that 


‘ He had formerly known Mrs. Mallet, whose maiden name was Lucy 
Elstob, of York, who had died more than eighty years old; that this 
very clever woman had lived in the strictest intimacy—dans une 
élroite liaison—with Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, &c., who often met 
at her house; and she has been often heard to say—on lui a souvent 
entendu raconter—that it was a society of mere deists.’—p. 195. 
Now here is a very remarkable variance. Mr. Cooke makes 
the general say, that ‘ he had offen heard ’—the general does not 
say so; he says he had known the woman; but when he comes 
to state what she had said, he changes the pronoun in a marked 
way, and does not say that she said it to him, but—on lui a sou- 
vent entendu raconter—* she has been often heard ’— but ‘ by whom 
VOL. LIV, NO. CVIII. 2c heard’ 
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heard’ is not ‘added; and this is the mote remarkable, betinse 
the General is at the moment weighing one hearsay authosity 
against another; and if lie had ‘hémsel head this" story Of Mrs, 
Mallet, his ‘litte of argiiment wotild have strongly induced" him 
to say so. Mr. Cooke's’ stadies as a Iiwyer should’ have tatglit 
him to have been more accurate in reporting! the evidente ; ‘anil 
his farictions as an historian should have made'him look # Tittle 
deeper into the substance of the anecdote. Mallet’s wife’s maiden 
name was—as Grimoard truly states—Lucy Elstob, and ‘we find 
that their marriage ‘took place in 1742— (Gent. Mag. Vol. xii. 
p- 546)—of course it was not before her marriage that this’ young 
Yorkshire lady had had a strict intimacy with Bolingbroke, Pope, 
and Swift, or that she could have received them at her ‘house, 
Indeed it is clear, that it was her union with Mallet (who was 
Under Secretary to Frederick Prince of Wales, and by that con- 
nexion became known to Bolingbroke) which could alone have 
brought her into such society, and her acquaintance with these 
men must therefore have been subsequent to 1742. Now, unfor- 
tunately for the story, Swift’s last visit to England was in 1728, 
—fourteen years before her marriage ; so that it is almost impos- 
sible that she should have so much as seen Dean Swift—and the 
story of the ‘ strict intimacy,’ and Swift’s presence at the society 
of deists held at her house, must be purely fabulous. Pope she 
might have seen, for he lived two years after her marriage ; and 
Bolingbroke she knew ; but as to Swift, upon whom the anecdote 
hinges, it must be an absolute Liz. 

We have lately had occasion to observe that one of Swift’s few 
published sermons is a most powerful defence of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Swift, whatever else may be said of him, was no 
hypocrite, and any one who will read this vigorous and rational 
sermon will not only be convinced that Swift believed in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, but confess that he has placed that 
doctrine in as intelligible and satisfactory a light as the limits of 
human understanding permit. 

It is the delight of little men to calumniate the great in station 
and the great in intellect, and when a genius happens also to 
be a churchman, it is remarkable with what zeal every little slip- 
slop anecdote is received and retailed which has a tendency to 
Jower the lofty mind and the sacred character to the vulgar level. 
Mr. Cooke, we regret to say, is far from being exempt from 
this paltry system of defamation. We have just seen on what 
loose and, when examined, false authorities, he imputes infidelity 
and hypocrisy to the Dean of St. Patrick’s. We must now notice 
one of several attempts to lower his social character :— 

‘ The characteristic vices of old age Bolingbroke never — 

—the 
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—the avarice which tormented Swift never embittered Ais repose.’— 
vol, ii, p, 95, 

Now this imputation against Swift of an avarice so sordid as 
to embitter his repose is contrary to all the, well-known details of 
his life,—details more minute than ever were given of any other 
man’s privacy, except, perhaps, Dr, Johyson’s; and we even doubt 
whether, as to such petty and secret habits as characterise avarice, 
Johnson himself is so well known as Swift, His whole life was one 
of orderly and, appropriate munificence—of an expenditure fully 
adequate to his station,—and of no other economy than that which 
an honest and conscientious man—whatever be his means—must 
practise, if he wishes, while fulfilling his own legal obligations, to 
have a surplus for charity and beneticence. Always a humorist, 
his latter years were clouded by mental affliction, and many stories, 
not of avarice, but of whimsical parsimony in trifles, have been re- 
lated of those sad days; but as Sir Walter Scott truly says, though 
his temper was economical, ‘it was the reverse of avaricious,’ and 
many of the instances which are given of his parsimony are really 
of the very contrary tendency, and prove-rather a generosity pure 
and just in its principle, though eccentric and whimsical in its forms. 
He used to say, ‘ that he was the poorest gentleman in Ireland 
who was served in plate, and the richest who kept no earriage.’ He 
left behind him only the sum of about 10,000/., the savings of thirty 
years—during the eight or ten last of which, owing to his melancholy 
state, almost his whole income was saved—and after making a suit- 
able provision for those who had claims on his bounty, he bequeathed 
the residue to a noble and much wanted charity. It really does not 
become Mr. Cooke to scatter imputations in this loose way, even 
with the object of eulogizing his hero: if Bolingbroke’s character 
cannot be made respectable by his own qualities, Mr. Cooke will 
not do it much good by calumnies on his friends and colleagues. 

The ‘ Letter to Sir William Wyndham,’ which we have already 
quoted, is perhaps the most celebrated of all Bolingbroke’s poli- 
tical works,— it 1s indeed his own autobiography of the most im- 
portant period of his life. It is one of the first in literary merit, 
and certainly the most important in reference to his public charac- 
ter, We have just seen how Mr. Cooke has overlooked one pro- 
minent subject of that letter ;—we shall now show that, in his ac- 
count of it, he is guilty either of very bad faith, which we have no 
reason to suppose, or very blameable negligence. 

He introduces his mention of this work thus,— 

‘ In the next year, A.D, 1717, his affection for his party and a regard 
to his political fame, prompted him to exertion. The outcry against 
him still continued, ‘The Jacobites and Tories had tacitly agreed to 
make him the scape-goat of the parties, and every man who had nme 
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what he had undertaken to do hastened to lay the blame of) failure on 
his shoulders. But those who hoped that he had gone front) the wopld 
of politics, and that) their sins, had departed with. him, were, far too 
sanguine in their expectations... Bolingbroke only delayed the blow 
until he could deal, it with more effect, While a full defence of him; 
self would compromise the safety of his friends, he was silent ;, but an 
act of F ies was now in preparation ; and although he of course, being 
already condemned, would be excluded from its operation, it would set 
him free from any solicitude about his friends, and enable him to yin- 
dicate himself from the calumnies of his enemies. His defence was 
thrown into the form of'a letter, and inscribed to Sir William’ Wynd- 
ham, Bolingbroke’s most constant political supporter, and who was 
now the head of the Tory party in England.’—vol. ii. p. 22. 

Then follows some account of the work, after which Mr. Cooke 
proceeds—all under the date of 1717 :— 

‘The result of the publication verified the prediction of its author, 
that there was nothing that his detractors dreaded so much as his de- 
fence. Immediately on the first publication of his letter, while it 
formed the first topic of conversation and the most general subject of 
controversy, the press teemed with answers, critiques, and remarks 
upon “ the famous letter of Lord Bolingbroke.” ’ 

After an account of some of these answers, Mr. Cooke adds— 
‘The trial of Lord Oxford now took place, and its issue inspired 
Bolingbroke’s friends with hope.’—vol. ii. pp. 26-28. 

Would a reader, who only knew of this affair through Mr, 
Cooke’s representation, believe that this letter, though it may have 
been written in 1717, was certainly not published for five-and-thirty 
years after ?—that it first saw the light after Bolingbroke’s death! 
What then shall we think of Mr. Cooke's qualifications as an histo- 
rian, who knows so little of the main point of his whole subject ?— 
what of the criticisms he pronounces on answers and refutations 
which it seems he had never read ?—what as to his judgment upoh 
the motives and effects, in 1717, of a publication which: did not 
take place till 1752? 

But the matter is more important as regards Bolingbroke 
himself. In this celebrated letter, he lays the blame of all ‘that 
was censured in his conduct on Lord Oxford, Lord Mar, the 
Duke of Ormond, the Pretender—any body, ‘in short, except 
himself. The most indefensible act of his life; his entrance into 
the service of the Pretetider, he attributes altogether to his reluc- 
tant compliance ‘with the urgent entreaties ‘of the Tory party in 
England, whom he thus identifies with the Jacobites ; and his 
bold and tncontradicted appeal to’ Sir William Wyndham, then 
the leader of the Tories, for the truth of all these exculpatory 
particulars, must have given them’ the ‘stamp! of undeniable vera- 
city, had-they been published—as Mr. Cooke represents“in 1717; 
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but how ‘different! is'the effect, when we find that they did not 
appear ‘tillvall those who must have had the greatest interest and 
the anmiplést means to refute them were gone! Lord Oxford—Lord 
Mar—the Duke of Ormond—~ Lord Dartmouth —W yndham — 
Bolingbroke himself—all were dead; aud the replies and refuta- 
tious, which Mr. Cooke mentions as of the date of 1717, were for 
the most part the catch-pennies of 175@, written without know- 
ledge, and published without name. 

Nay, not only was this letter not published, but it seems to have 
been carefully concealed even from his most intimate friends, for 
Swift writes to him in October, 1729, that he and Pope agree in 
wishing that Bolingbroke ‘ would so order it that the world might 
be as wise as he was, upon the article’ of Bolingbroke’s political 
consistency,—a wish which would have been ridiculously super- 
fluous, if they had known of the letter to Sir William Wyndham ; 
and Bolingbroke’s reply talks of his defence in terms which induce 
us to believe that he intended to weave it into some subsequent 
and more extensive work. 

There is something very obscure and. suspicious in this whole 
affair, which we have never clearly understood, and for an ex- 
planation of which we looked with some curiosity to Mr. Cooke’s 
work. It involves, in fact, the main incident of Bolingbroke’s 
life, and is the test by which his character must after all be tried. 
We, therefore, expected that Mr. Cooke would have endeavoared 
to explain the passage ; instead of which, we find that, by making 
only astride of thirty-five years, he leads his readers still deeper 
into error and perplexity. 

Our readers will recollect the course of Bolingbroke’s life. On 
his first:appearance in the political world he allied himself to Mr, 
Harley (afterwards Lord Oxford), who was—we know not exactly 
which to call him—a moderate Whig or a moderate Tory; certainly 
the moderation of both parties centered in him, and this gave him the 
weight and importance by which he influenced the councils of the 
empire. When he, in 1704, joined the administration of Godol- 
plin and Marlborough, (whom Mr, Cooke discovers to have been 
at that time ‘Tories,) Mr. St. John became Secretary at, War. 
When Harley resigned in 1807, St, John resigned, with him; 
when Harley again came, into still higher. office,,in 1710, St. 
John also appeared. in the more promment, station of Secretary 
of State. In this capacity he had, .as, belonged to, his department, 
the chief hand in) making the Treaty of Utrecht; and from his 
success in that’ great, affair, as well,as from. his, superior, abilities 
a$,a speaker in, Parliament, he began to, think, that he, was, at 
least the equal of the statesman, of whom he, had, been. hitherto 
the-follower,,, "Two. very paltry circumstances whetted this, rivalry 
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into deadly hatred: Harley had been created Earl of Oxford— 
St. John remained a commoner; he insisted on being made a 
peer—the queen and Harley, not without hesitation, consented ; 
but instead of an earldom, conferred on him only the viscounty of 
Bolingbroke. ‘There. were also about this time some Garters to 
be given away—Harley had one; Bolingbroke thought himself 
equally entitled ‘to that distinction, but did not obtain it; and in 
flaming indignation at these two affronts, he broke entirely with his 
old friend and patron, and endeavoured—and with a success fatal 
to both—to supplant him. All the world (except Mr. Cooke) 
sees that these grievances were alike paltry and unfounded ; even 
if we admit the abstract superiority of the talents of St. John, still 
the greater age, longer services, and higher station of Harley in 
the political world justified his being maintained in one degree of 
superiority over his subordinate ; and the advancement of Boling- 
broke to a viscounty—per saltum—and while his father was still 
alive—appears to us, and must have appeared to any reasonable 
man, a not inadequate promotion. At the time of these promo- 
tions, Harley had successfully filled the offices of Speaker (twice), 
Secretary of State, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was now 
First Minister ; and fifty years of age. St. John—a subordi- 
nate (though most important) member of the cabinet—was seven- 
teen years younger, As to the Garters, those preferred to him 
were the Dukes of Beaufort and Kent, and the Earls Paulet, Ox- 
ford, Stafford, and Peterborough ; all of whom, by the standard 
on which that honour is usually adjudged, had claims superior to 
the recently-ennobled viscount. Upon these pretexts, however, 
Bolingbroke was so unreasonable as to break with his early friend, 
and procured his dismissal and his own nomination to be first 
minister ; but before his appointment could be perfected, Queen 
Anne died; and Oxford and Bolingbroke were both impeached 
by the new government. Oxford, whose timidity and irresolu- 
tion were subjects of constant ridicule and reproach from Bo- 
_ lingbroke and his partizans, faced the danger—staid in England, 
, was sent to the ‘Tower, defended himself, and was acquitted. 
Bolingbroke, on the contrary, the high-minded and daring Bo- 
\ingbroke, fled to France, in the indecent disguise of a French 
messenger ; and within a few months of his having been Secretary 
of State to Queen Anne, became Secretary of State to the Pre- 
tender, and in that capacity was the official adviser and agent of 
the invasion of 1715. 

His conduct however was, on this occasion, so suspicious to his 
new master that he was, in a few months more, dismissed with 
little ceremony and much indignation. Then it was that this 
‘brightest, meanest of mankind’ entered into negociations are 
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the House of Hanover, and professing equal zeal for it and hatred 
of the Pretender, endeavoured to make his own peace and procure 
a pardon, for his. offences. At this period, and for this purpose, 
was, written (or, purports to have been written) the ‘ Letter to Sir 
William Wyndham’-—a letter in which he lays all the blame of the 
misconduct of the government during the latter end of the Queen's 
reign upon Harley, and all the odium of his having joined the 
Pretender on the ‘Tories in England, by whose importunate urgency 
and for whose sole benefit he was induced, he says, to take that 
step. An apology written under such circumstances, and for such 
objects, and founded on such alleged motives, would be at best a 
most suspicious defence ; but when we repeat—on the authority 
of all the evidence of which we have any knowledge—that it did 
not see the light till thirty-five years after, when every leading 
person mentioned in it was dead, it becomes still more liable to 
question, and we think it was the bounden duty of Mr, Cooke, — 
before he assumed every word of it as historical gospel, and on 
the strength of it so decidedly acquits Lord Bolingbroke and con- 
demns all his old atid his new colleagues,—it was, we say, his 
bounden duty to have shown that it had been communicated to 
those-repudiated friends, and that they had acquiesced in its state- 
ments after a full and perfect opportunity had been afforded to 
them of being heard in reply. Mr. Cooke not only does no such 
thing, but does not even allude (that we can discover) to the ex- 
traordinary fact of the posthumous publication of a statement 
which, to have been of any real authority, should have been pro- 
mulgated thirty-five years earlier. 

But this is not all. There are still heavier clouds of obscurity 
and suspicion hanging over this affair. 1t appears from the Town- 
send Papers (printed by that diligent and useful historian, Arch- 
deacon Coxe) that in the year 1717 (the date of the celebrated 
‘ Letter to Sir William Wyndham’) Bolingbroke did write a letter 
to Sir William of a very different character and under very different 
circumstances, advising him to put no trust in the Pretender, and 
warning him to take no share in some new measures which the 
exiled family were about to take for the recovery of the throne. 
This letter Bolingbroke despatched—not to the person to whom it 
was addressed, but—oPEN to the ministers of George L., and he 
so sent it, avowedly to propitiate their favour towards himself. It 
does not clearly appear whether the ministers sent it toits address. 
The Prince of Wales, head of the Council of Regency, thought 
that it ought to be sent, and it probably was, while a copy of it was 
forwarded to George I,, who.was then in Hanover, and seems to 
have produced some vague promises of future favour to its disin- 
genuous author. What Sir William Wyndham might have ya! at 
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being by this trick placed'in a position of such difficulty and 
danger, Mr. Coxe has ‘not told us, and Mr. Cooke’never dreams of 
inquiring ; but, in our present state of information,’ all: the world 
must agree that the ‘conduct of Bolingbroke in thus,—for his own 
personal objects,—betraying his confidential intercourse with his 
friends,—even before it reached them,—to the common enemy, is 
entirely indefensible.’ Bat in all this complicated intrigue’ we still 
find no mention of the «famous Letter to Str William Wyndham? 
Mr. Cooke produces no evidence (in truth he does not even’ seem 
to suspect any difficulty) when or how it may have reached Sir 
William. ‘There is no proof, that it was really written in the year 
1717, except that it is stated in the title-page of the first* 
edition in 1752, to have been so. Nor are we informed whether 
it was not, like the shorter letter of Sept. 13, 1716, first commu- 
nicated to the Hanover Cabinet. One thing only seems certain, 
that the work of which Mr. Cooke treats as the object of'so much 
general wonder and public controversy in 1717, was not known to 
the public till after Bolingbroke’s death in 1752—for in the sharp 
contest, and all the various criminations and recriminations between 
Bolingbroke and the partizans of Walpole, from 1727 to 1742, 
where it would have been an inevitable topic of discussion; it is 
not once,—that we can discover,—alluded to; and (which com- 
pletes the proof almost to demonstration) in the clause of Boling- 
broke’s will which leaves his papers to Mallet, he carefully enu- 
merates by their titles, —as perhaps was /egally necessary to secure 
the bequest,—Aatt his printed works, but in that enumeration the 
letter to Sir William Wyndham is not found. 

We dwell on this subject, not only on account of the immense 
importance of this Letter to Bolingbroke’s political character, but 
because it leads to considerations of a still more serious kind. 
Every one recollects the indignant censure which Dr. Johnson 
pronounced on the posthumous appearance of Bolingbroke’s phi- 
losophical works :—‘ Sir, he was a scoundrel and a coward; a 
scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss against religion and morality ; 
a coward, because he had not resolution to fire it off himself; bat 

* We find in the Hardwicke Papers (Coxe, ii. 342) that Bolingbroke, in Nov. 
1744, presented Lord Chancellor Hardwicke with ‘ two volumes of letters [on history], 
of which a few were printed by Pope’s direction;’ and he adds to the pareel, |‘ she 
letter writ to Wyndham, which be happened to find, and also ‘the letterto Lord 
Stair, on what he communicated to me from Lord Sunderland, and which he took so 
little care of, that falling behind‘his scriitoire it was found by Mr. De Maseires, and 
printed as you see it, for reasons obvious enough.’ This would seem to tmp/y that 
‘ the leiter writ to Wyndham’ had been also printed. But it is not stated whether this 
was the letter of Sept. 1716, or the ‘/amous /etier’ And after all it is possible that 
the copy presented to Lord Hardwicke may have been manuscript—there is no 
printed copy in the Museum,—nor any mention in Watts’ ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ of 
any edition prior to 1752. The Egremont Papers, perhaps, if carefully examined for 
this object, might throw some light on the affuir. ' lef 
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left half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the trigger after 
his death.’ . It would be a strong corroboration of the justice of 
Johnson’s: estimate of Bolingbroke’s character, and would prove 
that he was: ‘ a scoundrel and a coward’ in politics as well as in 
morals, if it should appear that he had charged another blunder- 
buss against his political friends and colleagues, and after keeping 
it by him all his life, left to his executor the safe but dirty task of 
drawing the' trigger, when he himself was beyond all danger from 
the explosion. 

Again—When Bolingbroke collected into a volume ‘ Oldcastle’s 
Letters to the Craftsman on the History of England,’ it was 
answered! by a ministerial pamphlet, and, on a reply by Boling- 
broke, by another :—the first of these answers Mr. Cooke tells us 
was supposed to have been written by Sir Robert Walpole him- 
self ;—the second, as he asserts, undoubtedly was,— 

* This attack (Bolingbroke’s reply, which was very abusive of Wal- 
pole) was not suffered to go unpunished. It was answered by Wal- 
pole in a pamphlet equal to that of Bolingbroke in the keenness of its 
irony and the beauty of its style.’—vol. ii. p..78. 

We wish Mr. Cooke had favoured us with his authority for 
making this statement. Horace Walpole, in his anxiety to insert 
the name of his father in the Catalogue of Royal and Noble Au- 
thors, mentions everything that could be, by any possibility, attri- 
buted to him—from a pamphlet in 1710, of which he had himself 
forgotten the title, to a short private ‘letter to his son-in-law 
Charles Churchill, which was handed about till it got into print ;’— 
but to help out this meagre record there is no mention of— 
what would indeed have been a literary triumph—a contest with 
Bolingbroke, in which Walpole should have equalled his antago- 
nist in keenness of wit and brilliancy of style. Mr. Cooke was 
bound to have told us where he had discovered so remarkable and 
honourable a feature in the character of Sir Robert, which his lite- 
rary and very inquisitive son had never heard of,—which wholly 
escaped the industry of Archdeacon Coxe,—which old Horace 
Walpole, when he undertook a formal answer to the misrepresen- 
tations of Bolingbroke, never mentions,—and which Lord Hard- 
wicke, in his Walpoliana—(a collection of curious notes on Sir 
Robert, whom he knew well and greatly admired )—never alludes 
to. The fact is incredible ;—but Mr. Cooke, in addition to the 
historical. mistake in. this case, makes a very remarkable literary 
one, by adding — 

* The style of this pamphlet is fine, but there is a mannerism about it 
which serves to identify it as Walpole’s.’—yol. ii. p. 78. 

Now everybody knows that Walpole’s style was anything but fine, 
and Lord’ Hardwicke expressly states that he neither studied style 
taf ; nor 
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nor wrote correctly. Aud the ‘ mannerism’ imputed shows that 
Mr. Cooke does not know the meaning of the word—he says that 
Walpole had a fine taste in pictures, and that there are several 
allusions to the old masfers in this pamphlet. If all this were 
true, (which we doubt,) we beg leave to inform Mr. Cooke that 
it would not be mannerism. 

The most important incident in Lord Bolingbroke’s life, after 
his first fight in 1715, and the most obscure of all, was his second 
secession to France in 1735. Of that important and unaccount- 
able proceeding, we naturally expected some explanation from 
Mr, Cooke—all that Goldsmith and the Biographia had said being 
wholly unsatisfactory. Butno. Mr. Cooke does nothing but re- 

eat the vague surmises of his predecessors, in language still more 
indistinct— 


‘ Affairs at last arrived at what the opposition believed to bea crisis, 
and the fall of the minister was thought to be inevitable. The people 
were in the highest state of excitement against the Excise Bill, then 
before the House; mobs besieged the houses of parliament, calling 
for its rejection; cockades with the words “ Liberty, Property, and 
no Excise,” were publicly worn:—all things portended Walpole’s 
downfall, and the opposition looked upon their work as done. 

‘ While the prey was in view, the pursuers had been ardent and 
unanimous; now that it appeared to be within their grasp, their ex- 
ertions were feeble and disunited. Bolingbroke found that the same 
selfishness and jealousy which he had always experienced in political 
coadjutors was not banished from the counsels of his present friends. 
In the commencement of the struggle, they had drawn their weapons 
of opposition from the armoury of the constitution, and their temper 
and excellence had alone brought them to the very point of success: 
now, however, they were thrown aside, and the instruments of faction 
were adopted in their stead. Even these were turned against each 
other in domestic contest; and Bolingbroke grew disgusted with a 
cause which was no longer recommended by patriotism or honour. 
He had long ceased to be the slave of the Tory party; he had long 
ceased to consider the support of a faction the business of his life, 
Adversity, and the reflection it induced, had taught him juster views 
of the duty of a statesman : he was now only the servant of his country, 
Now, when his companions in opposition were supposed to be upon 
the very eve of success, Bolingbroke refused to abandon this better 
principle, which misfortune had taught him to take up, Immediately 
the expectation of power had blinded them to the object which they 
had before steadily pursued, he seceded from them, and declared his 
part was over: no promises or entreaties could induce him any longer 
to continue his support. 

‘The attempt upon which Pulteney and his friends had counted 
with such certainty, signally failed. The majority which they ex- 
pected was decisively against them. The king, whom they sup 
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dissatisfied with ‘his minister, firmly supported him, The popular 
tumults, upon the abandonment of the obnoxious bill, subsided ; and 
Walpole was again secure. It might be supposed, that when the 
cause of disunion was withdrawn, the effect would cease, and that 
Bolingbroke would. have again jomed the disappointed leader of the 
independent Whigs, But he had for ever broken the chain which 
riveted him to any cause having even the semblance of a party cha- 
racter. He determined to retire again into France—a country which 
his determination to retire from all interference with public affairs, 
and his lady’s declining health, particularly recommended to him,’— 
pp. 89-91. 

Was there ever anything more vague and unintelligible? Was 
there ever such miserable twaddle as representing Bolingbroke 
quarrelling with the faction he had himself created, because it grew 
‘ factious’ and used arguments ‘not drawn from the armoury of 
the constitution?’ But, admitting that absurdity, Mr. Cooke 
ought to have told us upon what constitutional point this rupture 
had taken place, What was the object about which he and his 
friends differed ? What principle did they abandon to which he 
adhered? How was he who had ‘ now become only the servant of 
his country’—(meaning the servant of his country only)—how 
was he to serve his country by leaving it? In short, what was the 
real and precise cause of this strange and sudden movement? The 
foregoing passage assuredly does not tell us; but a little after Mr. 
Cooke reverts to the subject— 


*Tt has been before stated, that the conduct of Pulteney and his 
friends disgusted him with the coalition party which he had joined, 
and that he had determined again to retire into France. This reso- 
lution he put in practice about January, 1735, retiring with his wife 
to a retreat called Chantelou, near Fontainbleau,* where he intended 
to pass the remainder of his days. 


* Mr. Cooke does not seem to have recognised in this retreat, Chanteloup, one of 
the most celebrated chateaux of France; which happens, by the bye, to be situated 
an hundred miles from Fontainbleau. 

And in a note on a passage on one of Pope’s letters, in which he says that 
Lady Bolingbroke’s son-in-law was governor of Fontainbleau, Mr. Cooke adds, 
‘This must have been a son of the Marquis de la Villette by his first wife: the 
Marquise (Lady Bolingbroke) never had any children” (ii, 204). If this were true, 
the governor would have been the lady’s step-son, and not her son-in-law. Mr. Cooke 
had told us; a few pages earlier,—<‘ in one of Bolingbroke’s letters, preserved among 
the Townshend Papers, he mentions the marriage of the Marquis de Villette’s 
daughter by his first wife, and adds, that her step-mother had resigned her pensions 
to her.’ referring, however, to the Townshend letter (Coxe, ii. 327), it turns 
out that Mr, Cooke-is every way wrong ; that letter says, that the young lady was 
neither the Marquise’s step-daughter nor her daughter-in-law, but her daughter; and 
the note adds, that she was her daughter by her first husband, M. de la Villette, 
Bolingbroke himself also states, that he had made an advantageous match for ‘Lady 
Bolingbroke’s daughter’ with a gentleman, who thus became, as Pope properly calis 
him, Lady Bolingbroke’s son-in-/aw, and was no doubt the governor of Fontainbleau, 

These things are worth noticing, to show that Mr. Cooke contradicts the very autho- 
rities which he cites, and that no faith is to be put in the accuracy of his quotations. 
* This 
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' ¢This departure of the great leader of the opposition did mot‘ pass 
without comment. The satellites of the ministry celebrated! it as: a 
triumph, and heir opponents mourned it as a misfortune.’ : Among the 
absurd reports which the insolence: of party could propagate and ity 
credulity receive, was one that he was driven abroad by am attack 
made upon him by Sir Robert Walpole in the House of Commons.’ 
p- 156. 

This supposition Mr. Cooke rejects with high indignationnot 
without some censure of Archdeacon Coxe for having’ given it so 
much countenance as to repeat the speech, which Mr. Cooke re- 
repeats, and then asks with some contempt of Sir Robert's oratory, 
whether such a speech could have been the ‘weapon of Boling- 
broke’s political death? If it was, says Mr. Cooke, he must have 
been more sensitive than usual, for the speech was nothing more 
than one of those virulent pieces of abuse which the minister’ fre- 
quently launched at him. Mr. Cooke, with characteristic naiveté, 
thinks a speech can be nothing more than a speech, and that he 
who had stood the abuse of the ministerial press could hardly have 
been £ driven from his country’ by a species of abuse he was so 
well used to. Does Mr. Cooke not see that newspaper libels are 
one thing, and a speech, even though only a speech, made in full 
parliament on a solemn occasion by a powerful and exasperated 
prime minister, is another? Can he not understand that it was 
not the mere oratorical vigour of the speech which might alarm 
Bolingbroke, but the spirit of practical hostility which it avowed, 
and the knowledge of Bolingbroke’s guilty practices which—to his 


own conscience—it might reveal? , It was the moral and_ political | 


force, and not, as Mr. Cooke understands it, the mere cleverness 
of the speech, to which Archdeacon Coxe could have attributed so 
much effect. In this speech there is a frequent allusion to certain 
practices of Bolingbroke with foreign ministers—even that does 
not open Mr. Cooke’s eyes ; on it he observes— 

‘ The charge of intriguing with foreign ambassadors was perhaps 
well founded ; but there was nothing very shocking or even very 
novel in the accusation: such a practice had long been a mere ordinary 
engine of opposition, and had been used by Walpole himself and his 
party to an unexampled extent, when their object was to delay and 
embarrass the negociations for the treaty of Utrecht.'—pp. 160, 161. 
As if a tu quoque were a plea in bar to an indictment for high 
treason, and as if, there was a perfect similarity established be- 
tween one class of intrigues in 1710, of which we know little, and 
another class in 1735, of which we know nothing at all—but which 
latter must have been (if they existed at all) very different in 
character, in extent, and in Jegal guilt. But these considerations, 
obvious as we think them, are far beyond Mr. Cooke. He pro- 
ceeds,— 
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+. Other rumours were circulated with regard to his ulterior inten- 
tions. » Itavas‘known that he had left England in disgust, and it was 
surmisedthat he.had left it with the intention of rejoiy ing the Pre- 
tender, Even some of his friends gave credit to this supposition, and 
Swift did not hesitate to state publicly that he believed it to be a fact, 
Pope, however, judged more favourably and more justly of his friend, 
and sharply reproved the dean for his unfounded assertion.’ *—vol. ii. 
p- 161, 

Here we have a reference to the ninth volume of Warton’s 
edition of Pope's Works, where no passage bearing on the point 
is to be found; but turning, as we so often find it necessary to do, 
from the volume Mr, Cooke quotes to that which he does not 
mention, we find in Goldsmith the substance of Mr. Cooke’s 
statement, divested of its mistakes : 

‘ Many of his friends, as well as enemies, supposed that he was 
once more gone over to the Pretender. Among the number who 
entertained this suspicion was Swift, whom Pope, in one of his letters, 
very roundly chides for harbouring such an unjust suspicion. ‘ You 
should be cautious,” he says, “‘ of censuring any motion or action of 
Lord Bolingbroke, because you hear it from a shallow, envious, and 
malicious reporter. What you writ to me about him, I find, to my 
great scandal, repeated in one of yours to another; whatever you 
might Aint to me, was this for the profane? The thing, if true, should 
be concealed; but it is, I assure you, absolutely untrue in every 
circumstance. He makes it his whole business vacare lileris.” ’— 
Goldsmith's Life of Bolingbroke, \xiii. 

Here we have a fresh instance of Mr. Cooke’s disingenuousness 
in borrowing from one work and citing another—of the infidelity of 
his quotations—and of the blind credulity with which he swallows, 
without examination, whatever he finds in the former biographies 
which he affects to despise. 

But as to the fact itself, we begin by observing, that Gold- 
smith’s idea that this mysterious reproof of Pope’s referred to a 
suspicion that Bolingbroke was gone to join the Pretender, is 
copied from the ‘ Biographia,’ and seems to be a mere conjecture 
of the writer of the article, unsupported by any tittle of evi- 
dence, or even by the most distant previous allusion. The 
letter of Swift’s, to which Pope’s is a reply, is not to be found 
in the volume to which Mr. Cooke refers—nor anywhere 
else: but. more of this point, as regards Bolingbroke himself, 
anon : at present we are only considering Mr. Cooke’s statement. 
Pope, we see, says that Swift had ‘ hinted a censure on some 
pentaten motion or action of Bolingbroke’s;’ and this Mr; 

ooke misrepresents in, so outrageous a manner as to assert that 
‘Swift. did not hesitate To staTe PUBLICLY that he believed it to 


® Pope to Swift.—Pope’s Works, vol. ix, 
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be a fact,’ that Bolingbroke was gone to ‘rejoin the Pretender.’ 
Pope characterizes the dean’s expression as ‘ a hing in a letter to 
a friend ;’ the ‘ Biographia’ says only, that Swift pbb it, was 
so; Goldsmith calls it a ‘ suspicion.” Mr. Cooke does ‘ not hesi- 
tate’ (to use his own phrase) to trausform this private hint—this 
conclusion—or suspicion—into a positive public statement ; and 
Pope’s vague expression ‘ motion or action,’ he boldly construes 
to mean a junction with the Pretender: and for all this he refers 
to a volume which contains but a part of the transaction, and 
which, in that part, contradicts Mr, Cooke’s representation of it, 
Mr. Cooke should not have censured Goldsmith’s life of his hero, 
and then copied it—and when he copied from it, he should not 
have concealed the obligation—and what he did copy, he ought 
not to have garbled or misrepresented, 

But we now arrive at the test of Mr, Cooke’s diligence and 

sagacity in this matter. On what evidence does he, with such 
detail and decision, pronounce that the motives of Bolingbroke’s 
secession were those that Mr. Cooke has stated ?—none that we 
can discover, but that of the commentary of the ‘ Biographia’ on 
Pope’s obscure reproof of Swift—repeated by Goldsmith, who 
states that— 
* Bolingbroke was too well acquainted with the forlorn state of his 
party in England, and the folly of its conductors, to embark again in 
their desperate concerns ; and he therefore retired merely to be at 
leisure from the broils of opposition, for the calmer pleasures of phi- 
losophy.’—Goldsmith’s Life, \xiv. 

The surmise we admit, is plausible, but we have great doubts 
that it was correct. In the first place, we do not think that Pope's 
reproof to the Dean refers to a suspicion about the Pretender : the 
Dean’s letter—or rather we suspect a passage in his letter of the 
22nd of April, 1736—has been suppressed, so that we cannot 
guess at its meaning by the terms of the answer. ‘ The thing, 
says Pope, ‘ if true, should be concealed.’ This assuredly cannot 
apply to a junction with the Pretender, which could not have been 
concealed: and it is more likely that Swift had either alluded to 
some pecuniary * embarrassments of Bolingbroke, or to those po- 
litical intrigues, upon which Walpole had touched in his speech 
—or peraaps to both—either of these were causes which might 
¢ have been concealed.’ But we have astill more distinct—indeed 
we might almost say decisive—contradiction of Goldsmith’s and 
Mr. Cooke’s hypothesis from Bolingbroke himself; for we find 

* Mr. Cooke himself has stated, that about this period he was involved in pecu- 
niary difficulties, from which he was at no period of his life entirely free (ii, 224) ; 
and although we now know, as.will be shown hereafter, that his pressing difficulties 
at this juncture were political rather than pecuniary, it is more like that Swift should 
have heard of the latter—and the Dean often taxes him for want of economy, 
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him Stating, in ore OF his letters to Lord Marchmont, (which neither 
the writer in the * Biographia’ nor Goldsmith could have known, 
but which were wefbre M r. Cooke,) dated’24th July, 1746— 

*I did not leave England in ‘1735 till somz scuemes which were 
then on the loom—though they never came into effect—made me ong 
100 MANY even to my most intimate friends.’—March. Pap. ii. 350. 

This seems to us to be a decisive admission that the flight from 
England was the consequence of some political schemes, the dis- 
covery of which placed him in personal danger, and in some 
degree inyolved his most intimate friends; and the intelligent 
and well-informed editor of the Marchmont Papers explains this 
passage by the following note :— 

‘ He had been so marked by Sir Robert Walpole as caballing with 
foreign ministers against his own country in 1734, that Mr. Pulteney 
and the other heads of the opposition recommended him to leave Eng- 
land, which he did in 1735, on seeing that the ministers were strong 
in the new parliament.'"—March. Pap. ii, 350. 

Pope probably knew the truth, but thought, as he says, * that 
it ought to be, if possible, concealed,’ and his excuse of vacare 
literis was friendly and natural; but what can be said for Mr. 
Cooke, who having Bolingbroke’s own confession before his eyes 
in the Marchmont Papers, could not seize the clue, but wandered 
into such vague and unfounded generalities as we have quoted ? 
The extent and exact nature of Bolingbroke’s intrigues are still 
unknown, but there can be no longer any doubt that they were 
the cause of his secession; and if Mr. Cooke had used due dili- 
gence he might perhaps in the Egremont, or the Hardwicke, or 
some other family collection of papers, have found méans of 
throwing a fuller light on the subject, instead of, as far as in him 
lies, involving it in additional obscurity. Our view of the case is 
corroborated (if, after Bolingbroke’s own avowal, any corroboration 
were necessary) not only by the effect of Walpole’s speech—some 
passages of which no doubt revealed to Bolingbroke the extent of 
the minister’s information—but by the subsequent fact, that neither 
his literary occupations, nor the health of his lady, prevented 
Bolingbroke’s return to England, when Walpole’s fall had assured 
his personal safety, and his father’s death, which occutred nearly 
at the same time, had relieved his pecuniary embarrassments. 
But all these indications are lost on Mr. Cooke; arid with 
a pertinacity in misstatement, of which literature affords few 
examples, he goes on misunderstanding and misrepresenting Lord 
Bolingbroke even to the end of his life. 

Indeed, this indifference to all personal history with which Mr. 
Cooke writes what he is pleased to call ‘ Memoirs,’ is most strongly 
exemplified in his account.of the last years of his hero. For the 
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This however, in’ a subsequént'passage, lie slightly modifies :— 
‘*”'He still retained‘gome slight connexion with the party which he 
had’ lately aided "by his “weidngé But He paid bit ‘Tittle attention to 
their plans, and seldom assisted at their couricils."—p.'240" ~ 
Now, the first of these statements is wholly untrue, and the latter 
nearly so; for'it is proved’ by the Marchmont Papers—a work 
which Mr. Cooke often quotes, but’ never when he should— 
that Lord Bolingbroke was busy and deep in all the intrigues of 
that most intriguing period during which Mr. Cooke represents 
him as having totally withdrawa from public affairs; for in- 
stance, we find him, on the 6th November, 1744, conferring with 
Mr, Pitt for maintaining and extending a coalition of parties, and 
stating to Lord Marchmont that he found Mr. Pitt so haughty 
and impracticable that he was obliged to remind him, that as to 
the existing coalition, 

* neither Lord Chesterfield nor Mr. Pitt had formed it, but he (Boling- 
broke) himself !’—Murchmont Papers, i. 72. 

Nor was it in domestic intrigues alone he busied himself. 

* Dee. 25th, 1744—Lord Bolingbroke told me (Marchmont) that 
Lord Chesterfield had been with him this morning, and had talked to 
him of. our situation as to foreign affairs, and that he wanted to see 
me about them.’—Jbid. 93. 

Again, in February, 1746, (and indeed passim,) we find Boling- 
broke .very busy about the short-lived Carteret ministry, (ibid. 
173,).and we have,in the same work, an important letter from 
him so-late as July, 1746-—(to a passage of which we have already 
referred, for another purpose )—in which he says, 
‘I did not teave. England in 1735 till some schemes which were then 
on the loom—thongh they never came to effect—made me one too many 
evento my most.intimate friends ; and I have not left off, since J came 
to resetile here, advising and exhorting, till long after yousavw it was 
to. no purpose. ’--Marchmont Papers, i. 356... 
Aud: though, .of course, a man at-seventy would year rapidly 
lose soure of.-his, vivacity and.eogerness in clay atic we have 
letters of; his.dowp. to the eve of his. decease, which prove that he 
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We cannot close our observations without noticing another in- 
stance $@ strange, as to be at first sight incredible, of Mr. Cooke’s 
incompetency, even in point of literary information, for the .task 
he has undertaken, In his observations on Bolingbroke’s philo- 
sophical works he states that— 

‘ Some years after his death, a little work was published called “ A 
Vindication of National Society,’ purporting to have been written 
during his residence at Battersea. The argument goes to show that 
the division of mankind into artificial classes, into nations, and tribes, 
has been productive .of the greatest misery to the human race, but 
what the ultimate object of the work is it is difficult to ascertain. It 
sufficiently proves, what was never doubted, that all human institutions 
are imperfect, and that misery exists under every form of government; 
but if it is attempted to be argued that, because Agricola met with in- 
gratitude, and Anaxagoras lived in exile, aiatehiy le preferable to de- 
mocracy, we should rather doubt the author’s sanity than attempt to 
argue him out of his opinion. This work is not Boling broke’s—no 
copy of it was found among his papers—nor was any proof ever offered 
of its genuineness, &c.’—ii, 261. 

No, certainly—no such copy was found, and no such proof was 
ever advanced, because all the world knows that this was a pam- 
phlet written in ironical imitation and real abhorrence of Boliag- 
broke’s principles. ‘It is not only what Mr. Cooke admits it to 
be, an admirable imitation of his style, but, what he does not seem 
to suspect, a caustic exposure of the folly and mischief of his 
doctrines, Yet Mr. Cooke ought to have known this, for this 
pamphlet which puzzles him so much was written by a man that 
even Mr. Cooke must have heard of, and is to be found under its 
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any one attenipting to write any portion of the modern 

England must have consulted. ‘The tract was written by M 
Burke, and occupies the first place in the first volume of his 
collected works. 

_ We have nothing to object to Mr. Cooke's own thoral, 
tical, or religious principles. His predilection for his hero’ 
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in Mr, Cooke ; and we are induced, by the present ciroumstanges 
of the, world, to. set so high a value on rectitude of. principle, 
that we heartily. wish that we could, with truth, hawe.said sqme- 
thing in praise of Mr, Cooke as, a, sagaciqus and. trustworthy his- 
torian. The work is framed on a plan so fundamentally defective, 
and on so false. (as we think) a conception of the. subject, that 
it would be. idle, to waste more time upon it, or to make At the 
groundwork, of any general observations on Bolingbroke and his 
Unies. 

_ The review of an imperfect and desultary, book can hardly avoid 
being itself imperfect and desultory, We wish our task had been 
to lay before our readers a summary view of the conduct and cha- 
racter of a man so super-eminent as a statesman and as a writer-— 
to have developed the real causes of his political versatility and 
his intellectual obliquity—and to have endeavoured to reduce, to 
some systematic calculation, the erratic course of this moral comet ; 
but Mr. Cooke’s hasty and heavy production affords no materials 
for such an investigation, and our duty, in this instance, has 
necessarily been limited to an indication of the deficiency of our 
present data, and to a suggestion of the sources from which it 
may be remedied by future inquirers. 





Art. V.—1. The Rambler in North America; 1832-3. By 
Charles Joseph Latrobe. London. 2 vols. 12mo. 1835. 
2. A Residence and Tour in the United States, with particular 
_ Observations on the Condition of the Blacks in that Country. 
By E.S. Abdy, A.M. London. Svols. 12mo. 1835. 

3. Miscellanies. By the Author of ‘ The Sketch-Book.’ No. |. 
Containing a Tour on the Prairies. 1 vol. 12mo. London, 
1835. 

4. Narrative of a Visit to the American Churches, by a Deputa- 
tion from the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

_ By Andrew Reed, D.D., and James Matheson, D.D. Lon- 

don, 2vols. Svo. 1835, 

TRE rapidity with which books of travels in North America 
have of late been following each other from the London press, 
while it amply illustrates the general interest of the subject, must, 
at the same time, serve as our apology for dismissing with com- 
parative brevity the individual author who, had he come before 
the public a few years ago, might have been well entitled to 
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ssrs.. Latrobe and Abdy, in suhag are deserving of far 
more attention. than we can now hope to bestow on them: they 
are the works of able observers, and vigorous writers. “The ‘ Nar- 
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rative’ of Doetors Reed and Matheson, however inferior to these 
productions, especially to Mr. Latrobe's, in a literary point of 
view, contais not a few descriptive episodes which, had we room 
to extract them, would gratify all our readers ; while for a con- 
siderable section of the community the peculiar objects of their 
excursion, and the peculiar tinge of their thought and expression, 
willno doubt have a prevailing charm. Mr. Washington Irving, as 
an English classic, and we believe (except Dr. Channing) the only 
living classic of the United States, is not to be passed over in silence, 
even when what he pats forth may happen to be of slender bulk and 
pretension. We look forward, with unabated curiosity and hope, 
to some portraiture of his general impressions on revisiting, after 
an absence of seventeen years, the land of his birth, his dearest 
connexions, and his earliest distinction; and in the mean time 
accept with cheerfulness his very lively little account of an excur- 
sion to the Prairies of the far West, in which he was accompanied 
by our own accomplished countryman, Mr, Latrobe. Our object 
on the present occasion is not to enter into any minute analysis of 
these various volumes—but to record, in the first place, our opi- 
nion that they all deserve to find a place in the library; and, 
secondly, to mark for the special attention of our readers some 
of those facts and incidents, among the multitudes accumulated 
by these authors, which have struck ourselves as really valuable 
additions to the general stock of information. 

We shall begin with the book which is likely to detain us the 
shortest while, though it is far the bulkiest of those on our table 
—that of the Congregational Delegates, Drs. Reed and Ma- 
theson. The professed object of their journey was to collect ac- 
curate information touching the internal condition of the * Ortho- 
dox Independent Churches’ in the United States ; and we perceive 
that, on the whole, they have derived satisfaction from their inqui- 
ries. Itis, however, very difficult not to suspect that there was 
another object which these worthy dissenters had at least as much 
at heart as that blazoned in their preface ; namely, to help the 
avowed advocates of ‘ the Voluntary System,’ in their present 
warfare against the principle of a religious establishment, But 
if this suspicion be well-founded, we cannot congratulate the allied 
doctors on the result of their labours. It is obvious that these 
excellent persons were welcomed, lodged, and fed, wherever they 
arrived, by individuals of their own religious sect,—with few excep- 
tions, by their brethren of the Independent Ministry ; and that 
the journal throws no more light on the general state of America, 
im a religious point of view, than might be expected im the case 
of our-own country, from the travels of a couple of American 
teachers of the like condition and ‘persuasion; who should have 
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spent a. few weeks or months in a round of long sermons and 
hot suppers, among the comfortable strongholds,of dissent .10 
the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, Doctors 
Reed and Matheson might well be delighted with the \cordial 
affectionateness of their own reception among a class-of people 
who, in America as in England, are bound together’ by ties) of 
a sectarian freemasonry, poterit enough to survive a total revo- 
lution in point of religious doctrine itself; and we have dwelt 
with pleasure quite equal to theirs on the many evidences which 
they present of the wide extent to which practical Christianity 
operates among our American brethren of various persuasions ; 
but we think we may almost appeal to themselves whether it be, 
on the whole, a wise thing for a great nation to entrust the inte- 
rests of religion, in any considerable degree at least, to the desul- 
tory influence of those Revivals and Camp Meetings, and so forth, 
but for which, by their own showing, the very name of Christianity 
might ere now have been almost forgotten over many vast districts 
of the American Union. We venture to say that the religious 
condition of America at this hour, favourably influenced as it has 
been by an age of very remarkable religious excitement, must 
confirm every candid observer in the decision thus modestly hinted, 
rather than expressed, by one whose fervent and catholic piety 
cannot but command the respect of Messrs. Reed and Matheson 
—Mr. Latrobe it is who thus writes :— 

‘ There are certain signs, perhaps it might be said of the times, 
rather than of their peculiar political arrangements, which should make 
men pause in their judgment of the social state in America. The people 
are emancipated from the thraldom of mind and body which they con- 
sider consequent upon upholding the divine right of kings. They are 
all politically equal. All claim to place, patronage, or respect for the 
bearer of a great name is disowned. Every man must stand or fall 
by himself alone, and must make or mar his fortune. Each is grati- 
fied in believing that he has his share in the government of the 
Union. ‘You speak against the insane anxiety of the people to govern 
—of authority being detrimental to the minds of men raised from in- 
significance—of the essential: vulgarity of minds which can attend to 
nothing but matter of fact and pecuniary interest—of the possibility of 
the existence of civilization without cultivation,—and you are not un 
derstood! I have said it may be the spirit of the times, for we see signs 
of it, alas, in Old England; bot there must be something in the poli- 
tical atmosphere of America, which is more than ordinarily congenial 
to that decline of just and necessary subordination, which God has both 
permitted by the natural impulses of the human mind, and ordered in 
His word; and to me the looseness of the tie generally observable m 
many parts of the United States between the master and servant—the 
child and the parent—the scholar and the master—the governor and 
the governed—in brief, the decay of loyal feeling in all the 7 
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of life, tots the “adorst' ‘sign ‘of the times. ‘Who shall say’ but that if 
these ‘botids are distorted and ‘set aside, the first and the greatest— 
which binds us'in subjection to the law of God—will not also be weak- 
ened, if not broken?) This, and this alone, short-sighted as I am, 
would cause me to pause in predicting the future grandeur of America 
under its:present system of government and structure of society ; and 
ifmy observation, was sufficiently general to be just, you will also 
grant, there is that which should make a man hesitate whether those 
glowing expectations for the future, in which else we might all in- 
dulge, are, compatible with growing looseness of religious, political, 
and social principle, Besides, the religious man might be inclined to 
go farther, and ask what is the prospect of the people in general with 
regard to their maintenance of pure doctrine, and fitting forms of reli- 
gion—whether, emancipated as they are from the wing of a naTionaL 
cuorcn, and yet seemingly becoming more and more impatient of rule 
and direction in religious matters, the mass of the people do not run 
the danger of falling either into cold infidelity, or burning fanaticism ?” 
—Latrobe, vol. ii. p. 185. 


The influence exerted by the Church of England upon the dis- 
senting bodies in her own country and- neighbourhood is one of 
those many circumstances connected with her establishment, 
which, if that establishment be overthrown, posterity will learn to 
appreciate, We may be mistaken—but we cannot but trace to 
the absence of such an influence even the melancholy fact con- 
fessed by Dr. Reed, that ‘a very considerable portion’ of the 
American Quakers have lapsed into ‘ fatal heresy—amounting 
almost to Deism.’—Narrative, vol. i. p. 80. 

The Congregational Delegates who, we need not hint, were 
well prepared to admire most of the external features of the re- 
publican system, appear to have been especially gratified with their 
visit to General Jackson, 

_ * The President is tall ; full six feet in height. He stoops now, and 
is evidently feeble. The thermometer was at 72°, but he was near a 
strong fire. He is sixty-eight years of age. He is soldierlike and 
gentlemanly in his carriage ; his manners were courteous and simple, 
and put us immediately at ease with him When we arrived, 
the entrance doors were open; and on being conducted, by a single 
servant, to what we thought an ante-room, we found the general him- 
self waiting to. receive us, We were soon led into the dining-room. 
The table was laid only for six persons; and it was meant to show 
us respect. by receiving us alone. [Qu.?] Mr; Post, whom.the Pre- 
sident regards as. his minister, was requested to implore a blessing. 

‘our men were in attendance, and attended well, Everything was 
good and sufficient; nothing overcharged. It was a moderate and 
elegant repast. 

* The: President regularly attends. on public worship at Mr, Post’s, 
when he iswell, {1} On the following Sabbath morning 1 was engaged 

to 
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to preach. His manner was very atténtive and serious.’ When the 
service had ended, I was a little curious to see how he would be’ noticed. 
I 7 that the people would give way, and let him pass out first, 
and that a few respectful inclinations of the head would be offered: 
But no; he was not noticed at’ all; he had to move out, and take his 
turn like any other person, aud there was nothing at any timé to in- 
dicate the presence of the chief magistrate.’—Reed, vol. i. p. 88-35. 


Enthusiastic as Dr. Reed’s feelings were on first entering the 
halls of Congress, he found reason to abate something of his rap- 
ture before he had watched a few debates to their close. The 
Doctor, constantly disclaiming all intention of political remark, 
lets the following sentences drop somehow from his pen: we 
leave our readers to make their own use of them :— 

‘I must candidly.admit, that the Congress of this great empire 
fell somewhat below my expectations. But as matters stand, it is 
now only a sacrifice for the thriving man to be a member of congress ; 
while to the needy man it is a strong temptation. The good Ame. 
ricans must look to this, lest, on an emergency, they should be sur- 
prised to find their fine country, and allits fine prospects, in the hands 
of a few ambitious and ill-principled demagogues.’—Reed, vol. i. 
pp. 30, 31. 


Upon the sad subject to which M. de Beaumont’s Marie 
lately called our attention,—the condition and treatment of the 
coloured races in America,—these delegates enter at great length ; 
and. many of their details are extremely touching. We extract this 
account of Dr. Reed’s first visit to a Negro meeting-house at 
Lexington :— 

* The building; called a church, is without the town, and placed in 
a hollow, so as to be out of sight; it is inthe fullest sense “ without 
the gate.” It is a poor log-house, built by the hands of the negroes, 
and so placed as to show that they must worship by stealth. The 
place was quite full; the women and men were arranged on opposite 
sides; and, although on a cold or rainy day there might have been 
much discomfort, the impression now was very pleasing. In the pre- 
sence of a powerful sun, the whole body were in strong shadow ; and 
the light streaming through the warped and broken shingle, on the 

listening black faces of the people, filled the spectacle with animation. 
One of the blacks, addressing me as their “ strange master,” begged 
that I would take charge of the service. I declined doing so. He 

ave out Dr. Watts’s beautiful psalm, “ Show pity, Lord; O Lord; 
orgive,” &e. They all rose immediately. They had no books, for 
they could not read; but it was printed on their memory, and they 
sang it off with freedom and feeling. There is much melody in their 
Voice.;, and, when they enjoy a hymn, there is a raised expression of 
the face, and an undulating motion of the body, keeping time with the 
inusic, ch very touching. The senior black, a preacher amongst 
them, then offered prayer, and preached. His prayer was = 
an 
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and devotional, .In.one portion of it, he made an affecting allusion 
to their wrongs. ‘‘ Thow knowest,” said the good man, with a broken 
voice, “ our state-——that it is the meanest—that we are as mean and low 
as men can be. But we have sinned—we have forfeited all our righis 
to, Thee-——and we would submit before Thee to these marks of thy dis- 

leasure,”, He took for the text of his sermon those words, ,‘‘ The 
Soirit saith, come,” &c. .... They then rose, and sang, and 
separated. This was the first time I had worshipped with an assembly 
of slaves; and I shall never forget it. I was certainly by sympathy 
bound With those who were bound; while I rejoiced, on their account, 
afresh in that divine truth, which makes us free indeed, which lifts 
the soul on high, unconscious of a chain.’—Reed, vol. i. p.'222. 


We must not part with these reverend colleagues without  ob- 
serving that one of them, Dr, Reed, though he usually indulges in 
rather a heavy and soporific style of narrative, has been on some 
happy occasions warmed into a flow of descriptive eloquence 
wortliy of being quoted alongside of even the best passages in 
Irving or Latrobe. We were particularly struck with the follow- 
ve natural burst of admiration on the forest scenery of the Grand 

rairie :— 


‘ It now appeared in all its pristine state and grandeur, tall, mag- 
nificent, boundless. I had been somewhat disappointed in not findin 
vegetation develop itself in larger forms in New England than with 
us ; but there was no place for disappointment here. I shall fail, 
however, to give you the impression it makes on one. Did it arise 
from height, or figure, or grouping, it might readily be conveyed to 
you ; but it arises chiefly from combination. You must see it in all 
its stages of growth, decay, dissolution, and regeneration ; you must 
see it pressing on you and overshadowing you by its silent forms, and 
at other times spreading itself before you, like a natural park; you 
must see that all the clearances made by the human hand bear no 
higher relation to it than does a mountain to the globe; you must 
travel in it in solitariness, hour after hour, and day after day, fre- 
quently gazing on it with solemn delight, and occasionally casting the 
eye round in search of some pause, some end, without finding any— 

efore you can fully understand the impression. Men say there is 
nothing in America to give you the sense of antiquity ; and they mean 
that as there are no works of art to produce this effect there. can be 
nothing else. You cannot think that I would depreciate what they 
fean to extol; but I hope you! will sympathise with mé when I sa 
that I have met with nothing among the most venetable forms of ar 
Which impresses you so thoroughly with the idea of indefinite distaneé 
and endless continuity; of antiquity shrouded in ‘all its mystery of 
solitude, illimitable and eternal.’—Reed, vol. is pp, 145, 146. } 

We shall be reminded presently that America is not’ destitute of 
most venerable monuments of human industry ; but, in the medittimeé, 
wé must turn to Mt: ABpyY—another traveller whiosé So tell an we 
Sy ve 
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have! no wish ‘to dispdrage+but with whose prevalent feelings’ ou 
many importaut subjects! we cannot pretend to sympathize, « He 

to be! a veryyoung gentleman, who, shortly after taking lis 
degree‘of BUA: at Cambridge; fell into a feeble condition of ‘health, 
aad his physicians advising him |to travel for a few months; preferred 
a tourim America to the: more: beaten bighways ‘ofthe 
continént;' his choice; however; being chiefly determined, not by 
the expectation of comparatively novel scenery and manners, but 
by a fervent desire to examine for himself the enhappy condition 
of ‘the coloured population in the United States, and contribute, 
if. pdssible, to their relief. AN) must honour this motive ;' and 
every candid critic will admit that Mr, Abdy’s Journal ‘does him 
considerable credit in: a literary pomt of view. It is written ina 
plain unaffected style, wholly free from the foppish tinsel of moek 
sentimentality which so many flourishmg prosers of this generation 
have borrowed from the Rosa-Matilda sonneteers of the last, and 
from that pompous grandiloquence which has beew in every age 
the favourite disguise of half-conscious imbecility. But—whether 
from the depressing influence of physical malady, or from the 
chilling and constraining one of that school of polities to which 
Mr. Abdy has pledged his allegiance—his narrative appears to 
want that charm of generous freedom which so often atones for 
the worst defects of a youthful observer of mankind. His tone 
of thought has not a little of the stilted pretension which is hap- 
pily absent from his style ; he lectures us, ex cathedrd, where it is 
obvious he has more to learn than to teach; and, both when he 
praises and when he condemns America, often enough betrays the 
fact that his personal acquaintance with the institutions and cus- 
toms of his own country has been but limited and partial, © Mr. 
Abdy, in short, is one of that sect of juvenile philosophers» who 
have of late years forced themselves on general attention as rather 
too soon emancipated from the old obstructions of modesty: a 
self-satisfied race, with hearts cooler than their heads ; apt to mis- 
take solemnity of manner for dignity of mind ; who have dethroned 
passion only'to instal conceit, and ceased to be ‘amiable without 
attaining to command respect; inexperienced dogmatizers, grave 
without’ caution, ‘and calm without candour. 

To this school Mr. Abdy belongs, and he is of course’ proud 
of belonging to it; ‘but we by ho means wish to insinuate that we 
consider him as hopelessly far gone in its heresi¢s.’ ‘On the con- 
traty, feelings which his sect condemns do occasionally break out 
in his: pages; toi the ‘great’ relief and.comfort of his reader; and 
we trust the world will: recognise: these still more’ Jargely in’ the 
maturer productions of his pens)" or 0 \/ 

» Tv maybe! rather ‘unfortunate for Mr. Abdy that’ Marie a. 
sf i Si pene 
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pened to -be: published: before | this «Journal? we have certainly 
been disappointed .in ‘our expectation, of finding \im) these: pages 
a \considerable vaddition of facts! to those: which ; the omgenioys 
Frenchman had so, lately placed before us; touching the condition 
and prospects. of the coloured people in. the (States >but, still he 
has addetl something of. valuable ‘information,—and. thé shape and 
manner of his: performance may, and indeed should, give: him: the 
advyantage.as a,solid and permanent authority on this subject, over 
his more imaginativgi predecessor, ft ! ouesh Inavist 
He confirms, in the first place,—and be it obsetved his Journal 
must have ‘been; in the hands of /the ‘printer long) before Marie 
reached: England,—every one’ of those statements in the French 
Tableau which had most startled ourselves in its perusal, . Mr. 
Abdy, for-example, assures us that he saw condemned to receive 
their education .in a school to which no Anglo-American would 
send any of his children, young pérsons of mixed descent, in whose 
appearance no trace of African blood could be detected,—* boys 
who bad no’ signs of the Pariah caste about them,—of fair com- 
plexion; with light silky hair.—(vol. i. p. 7.) He also illustrates, 
by some very striking instances, which had fallen under bis own 
observation, all that M. Beaumont told us concerning the deter- 
mined tyranny of white churchwardens in refusing to admit even 
the wealthiest and most respectable free citizens of mixed descent 
to oceupy pews in the same part of the building with the Christian 
Brahmins of the New World. The case of Mr. Brinsley, a wealthy 
mulatto of the best possible character, is one of these. This man 
came into possession of a pew in a Baptist meeting-house of civi- 
lized Boston, as part of the property. of a debtor,—but on the 
niorning after the Sunday on which he and his family first appeared 
there he received this missive :— ’ 
* To Mr, Frederick Brinsley, coloured man, Elm Street :— 
«+ Boston, March 6, 1830. 
“Sia; The Pradential Committee of Park-Street Church’ notify 
you not to occupy any pew on the lower floor of Park-Street: Meeting~ 
house on any Sabbath, or on any other day, during the time of Divine 
worship, after this, date—and, if you go there with such intent, you 
will hazard the consequences.. The, pews,in the upper galleries| are 
at your, service, tM + ee 
acid « + Ggorcs Opioryz, for the Committee,” *) 
Oun Journalist says :— se 
‘ Mr. Brinsley, om going again, found a- constable at the pew-door. 
No further attempt was made’ to asseit the rights/of property against 
such a formidable combination; and we may seek in vain for the con- 
Sequences, which Mr. Odiorne, with official! brevity, says would, have 
beea hazarded.by another visit to the house of God,'-Abdy's Journal, 
Vol..j, pp. 134, 135, Mr, . 
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Mr. Abdy mentions that even the Quakers, though. their own 
laws expressly forbid any attention to difference of colour, uni- 
versally insist on the coloured ‘ brethren’ sitting m a separate part 
of the meeting-house ; and he adds, that in the burying-places the 
whites lie east and west; the black and brown Christians north and 
south! But of all the horrid details ¢ollected by Mr. Abdy,; the 
following story is the thost shocking :—~ 

* I was once asked, with a sarcastic smile, by ati American lady of 
Hibernian descent, if I had met with any interesting blacks in the 
course of my tour? The winter I passed in New York farnished what 
this woman, with all her contempt for a race more persecuted and 
less fortunate than that from which she herself sprang, would acknow- 
ledge to be most painfully interesting. During the frost, some ice, 
on which several boys were skating, in the outskirts of the city, gave 
way, and several of them were drowned. During the confusion and 
terror occasioned by this accident, a coloured boy, whose courage and 
hardihood were well known, was called upon to render assistance. He 
immediately threw himself into the water, with his skates on, and suc- 
ceeded in saving two lads; but, while exerting himself to rescue a 
third, he was drawn under the ice, and unable to extricate himself. 
No one would risk his life fur him. Soon after, the details of this 
melancholy event appeared in one of the newspapers (the New-York 
American), with an offer to receive subscriptions for the mother, who 
was left, with a sick husband and a young family, deprived of the sup- 
port which she had derived from her son’s industry. As reference 
was made to a medical man in Park Place, I called upon him, and re- 
ceived a very favourable account both of the boy and his poor mother, 
who was employed to wash for him. I immediately proceeded to her 
house, and found that she had three children left; the eldest about ten 
years of age, and the youngest an infant at the breast, In addition 
to these, she had undertaken the care of a little girl, five years old, the 
daughter of a deceased friend, whose husband had deserted his child, 
and refused to pay anythitig towards its support. ‘I considér her as 
my child,” said the generous woman; “ and while I have a crust left 
she shall share it with my children.” I made inquiries about the boy 
she had just lost, and was told, what I had heard in Park Place, that 
his conduct had always been most exemplary—that he had carried to 
her every cent he could save from his earnings, and had often ex 
pressed a wish that he might obtain sufficient to save her from work- 
ing so hard, her business sometimes keeping her up nearly all night. 

* 1 had frequent opportunities of meeting Mrs. Peterson; and my 
respect for her character increased with my acquaintance. Whien I 
settled a little account 1 had with her. for washing and other work, 
I had some difficulty in prevailing upon her to take what was strictly 
her due—such was her gratitude for the few services I was enabled, 
With the assistance of my friends, to render her. Three months had 
elapsed since the death of young Peterson, and not one of the rela- 
tives of either of thie boys whose lives hé had saved, at the cost of his 
ois % . . ‘own, 
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own; had ‘been near his bereaved mother; and the subscription did 
not amount to seventy dollars. When we consider that the population 
of the place amounts to’ more than 250,000, including Brooklyn, it is 
little to its credit that the gratitude it felt for the preservation of two 
of its ¢itizens, could find no better way to exhibit itself than by a 
paltry donation’ to the self-devoted preserver’s afflicted parent of a 
sum scarcely exceeding one-fourth of what he might have been sold for, 
iwhen living, in the slave-market at New Orleans,’—Abdy, vol. ii. p. 43. 

The utter frigidity with which the American « Patriciane,’ as 
Mr. Abdy calls them, meet every charge of cruelty and oppression 
with regard to the people of colour, appears to him to form aun 
odd contrast with their delicate sensitiveness to the remarks 
‘uttered in a distant land by a few narrow-minded men’ on theif 
own minora moralia :— 

‘ Hint to them that they eat pease with a knife, and they are 
highly enraged; tell them that their conduct to the “ niggers” is in- 
human and unmanly, and they laugh in your face.’ 

Mr. Abdy's liberal politics do not interfere with his percep- 
tions of many of the harmless absurdities of the Americans,—wit- 
ness these amusing traits :— . 

** Are you the man,” said a driver to Duke Bernard of Saxe 
Weimar, “that is to go in that carriage?” “ Yes.” ‘ Then I am 
the gentleman to drive you.” . . . A young female of New York, 
while looking over an English prayer-book, was much shocked with 
that expression in the marriage service, “ Wilt thou have this woman 
to thy wedded wife?” She insisted upon it, with all the dignity of 
offended rank, that the phrase ought to be—“ Wilt thou have this 
lady,” &c.’—vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 

Mr. Abdy appears to have come away from his visit to General 
Jackson—(who, however, does not seem to have asked him to 
dinner)—with impressions not quite so enthusiastic as those de- 
scribed on a similar occasion by the two dissenting doctors :— 

* One or two things, during this short interview, struck me very 
forcibly. I saw clearly that a man’s good opinion of himself is the 
best handle by which you may lead him; that truth has as little 
chance of a familiar acquaintance with republican presidents as with 
imperial potentates ; and that an American need not go to St. Peters- 
burgh or St. James's to find a courtier. I was, indeed, not a little 
surprised at the gross flattery with which this old man was fed. What 
a subject for Lucian or Le Sage! Here were the vices of a court 
in all their deformity ;—arrogance without dignity, and adulation 
without pre burlesque upon everything exalted and manly! ’ 
—p. 173, 

e adds,—. ¥ 

‘The same arrogant assumption of national superiority is employed 
by the highest and the lowest person in the country, as an acknow- 
ledged title to respect and confidence throughout the civilized world. 
Niki est quod credere de se non posset cum laudatur, may be said of 
, the 
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the most insignificant citizen of these confederated republics, a8 truly 
as. of the autocrat, of Russia, or the Grand Llama of “‘Fattary.’—pp, 
280, 281. ee 

During a debate. which Mr, Abdy attended ‘in the Hote’ ‘of 
Representatives, the gallery was for same reason ordered ‘to be 
cleared ; and the object was effected ‘ not without resistance,” 
says Mr, Abdy, ‘as dirks were used on the ottasion.’—Vol. ii, 
p, 125. 

To.come back. to Mr. Abdy’s chief theme,—he has, in describ- 
ing his.tour through the southern States, given a world of details, 
which will go far to explain the alarming scenes lately enacted in 
those regions, and likely we must think to go on there, uatil either 
the dark population become so numerous as to be quite invincible, 
or the government gives champ libre to the legislation of the 
planters; in either case, that is—until the disruption of the Ame- 
rican Union takes place. 

We have a good deal from Mr. Latrobe also touching both the 
slaves and the coloured free people in the United States ; but ou 
these subjects, as indeed on all others, this author writes in a much 
more fair, charitable, and really Christian spirit than we have 
been able to discover in the lucubrations from which we have 
hitherto been quoting. Mr. Latrobe (a member of the, family so 
long and so honourably connected with the missionary cause) is 
personally unknown to us; we are ignorant of his past history, ex- 
cept that part of it which is contained in his Alpenstock, an unfor- 
tunately named, but very pleasing and useful manual for travellers 
in Switzerland; whether he ever followed any profession—what the 
general course of his life has been—we never heard ; but we think 
we can hardly be mistaken in judging him to be a man considerably 
more advanced in years than Mr. Abdy. He, at all events, if he 
be a young man, has written throughout of America like one who, 

—‘ By discipline of Time made wise, 
Has learned to tolerate the infirmities 
And faults of others.’ 

Such a traveller, though he could not, more than any other 
rational man, shut his eyes to the staring absurdity of that eternal 
cant about universal freedom and equality, in a country where a 
fifth of the population are slaves, and nearly another fifth, albeit 
legally free, are, to all intents and purposes, treated as a Pariah 
caste—was nevertheless likely to consider the essential difficulties 
of the case, as well as the gross nonsense which has been, and is 
needlessly adding to. them, Mr. Abdy, and five hundred more 
of his, class, may talk as Jong as they please about the equality of 
all the childzen of Adam, and condemn, as alike silly and sinful, the 
American repugnance to the notion of what they call * amalga- 
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mation’—but we take the liberty of doubting whether Mr. Abdy 
would willingly.bestow his own sister in marriage’ upon the most 
polished specimen of the negro race that ever strutted as’ Comte 
Marmalade _ or Marquis de Molasseyille fat the court of Hayti ; 
and we also remain excessively sceptical as to ‘the possibility of 
bringing any negro population to anything like the Anglo-Ameri- 
can standard of intellect or civilization for generations to come. 
Certain feelings which these gentlemen so broadly denounce in 
the Americans are feelings which, right or wrong, have been 
partaken by all the civilized nations that ever came into contact 
with African negroes, from the dawn of history down to the pre- 
sent day; and they will not yield to argument—least of all to 
abuse. The difficulty in which this vast and rapidly-increasing 
population of alien blood involves the government and legislature 
of America is great and real; and it little becomes Englishmen, 
aware, as we all are, by whose act a slave peasantry was first 
introduced into her territory, to assume a high and disdainful 
tone of language as to this subject. Least of all is it either 
Wise or decorots in us to assume such a tone at this particular 
time. Some obviously and absurdly-cruel particulars may be 
criticised calmly to good purpose—but let us not be too broad 
and rash in our censures. We have but yesterday emancipated 
our own West Indian slaves at an enormous cost, and the results 
of that experiment are still (to speak geutly) extremely doubtful. 
Let us beware of incurring the suspicion that we are willing to urge 
our own example on the United States from motives not of philan- 
thropy merely, but in part, at least, of mercantile calculation ! 

The condition of the scanty remains of the red race im the 
United States is another subject on which Mr. Latrobe enters at 
some length. His own connexion with a lineage of missionaries 
had no doubt a strong effect in turning his researches into this 
channel. He says :— 

‘We execrate the bloodthirstiness of the Spaniard, who exter- 
minated whole tribes at once by the sword, under the banner of the 
blessed Cross ; and yet the conduct of the Pilgrim Fathers and their 
children towards the aborigines of the North is hardly less culpable 
or less execrable. Like the Spaniard, the Puritan warred under the 
banner of his faith, and considered the war as holy. No one who 
reads the history of these countries since their first settlement can 
draw. any other conclusion than that the white man secretly with 
his grasping hand, selfish policy, and want of faith, has been in almost 
every case, directly or indirectly, the cause of the horrors which he 
afterwards rose openly to retaliate. How often did he return evil for 
good! That the wrath of the Indian, when excited, was terrible, his 
anger,cruel, and his blows indiscriminate, falling almost always on 
the comparatively innocent; and that defence; and perhaps retalia- 

tion, 
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tion, then became necessary to save the country from repetitions of 
those fearful scenes of murder and torture which make the early set- 
tlements a marvel and a romance, is also to be allowed : but the set- 
tlement of the various portions of America, with but few exceptions, 
is, equally in the north and the south, a foul blot upon Christendom. 

‘ But the evil is now done, and unfortunately irreparable, in that 
part of the continent of America in which I am now writing to you. 
The Indian tribes have melted like snow from before the steady 
march of the white, and diminished in number and power—beaten 
back, they first gave way and retired beyond the Mountains, and then 
beyond the Great River and to the westward of the Great Lakes. If 
you ask, where is that noble race whom Smith found in Virginia— 
the race of Powhatan, which then overspread that fair country, be- 
tween the Alleghany and the sea ?—where the powerful tribes of the 
East—the posterity of Uncas or Philip—the white man’s friend or the 
white man’s foe—or the tribes that clustered round the base of the 
White Mountains? the same answer suits all: They are gone !—and 
scanty remnants, scattered here and there, hardly preserve their 
name.’—Latrobe, vol. i. pp. 166, 167, 

We think every reader will admit the sense and candour of the 
following extract from another letter on the same subject :-— 

* It is my conviction, that the government of the United States, as 
well as the population of its settled districts, are very sincere in their 
desire to see justice done to the remnant of these tribes; and, as far 
as is consistent with the general welfare of the community, to favour 
and succour them, The main difficulty is, how and by what means 
these ends are to be attained. The measure now generally adopted, 
of buying their various lands and reservations, where surrounded by 
the population of the States, and principally those of the East of the 
Mississippi, has met with much condemnation from Europeans, espe- 
cially from those who know the secret of these purchases. The only 
valid apology which can be made for it, is that of stern and absolute 
necessity. If the existence of that be proved, the poliey may be de- 
fended, however many things may seem to cast doubt on the expe- 
diency or the justice of thus expatriating the wrecks of these tribes 
from their small heritage of the land of their forefathers; for, though 
the land is virtually bought, and the tribe to a certain degree well 
remunerated, it is still expatriation, This plea I have, however un- 
willingly, been led at length to admit. The white men and the Indian 
cannot be near neighbours, They never will and never can amalga- 
mate. Feuds, murders, disorders, will spring up; mutual aggression 
among the dissolute and ignorant of both classes will give rise to yet 
greater evils. If the Indian turns his back upon the alternative of 
civilization, he must recede; and were it not even advantageous to 
the white, it would be mercy in the latter to attempt, by all lawful 
means, to arrange matters in such a way as te avoid the possibility of 
collision. Yet, granting that this policy is sound because imperious, 
née one can look upon the state of the Indian, straggling for existence 
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on the frentier, without commiseration. He is perhaps removed 
from an impoverished country, as far as the game is concerned, to one 
abounding in it, and of greater extent and richness of soil than that 
which, he relinquishes. The annuity granted by government, the 
provision made for schools and agricultural instruction, would seem 
to place him in a more enviable situation, even though he were re- 
moved a thousand miles from the graves of his fathers, Yet here he 
is, if anything, more exposed to oppression; from that proportion of 
the white population with whom he is in contact being in general the 
most abandoned.’—~pp. 168, 169. 

Our author asks elsewhere :— 

* What check is there upon an unprincipled agent, who knows that, 
for a bottle of whisky, an Indian will sign or say anything—and, at 
the same time, his testimony is not yalid in a court of justice ?’ 


Mr, Latrobe has some most valuable letters on the history. of 
the old attempts to Christianize the native tribes, by Brainerd and 
his admirable brethren. With regard to the prospects of the 
missionaries now engaged among the red men beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, he says :-— 

‘My general impression was that they were worthy men; rather 
upright than sound in their views for the civilization and moral im- 
provement of the tribes among whom they were sent to labour ; and, 
like many of their-brethren all over the world, far too weak-handed 
and deficient in worldly wisdom to cope effectually with the difficul- 
ties thrown in their way by the straggling but powerful community 
of traders, agents, and adventurers of every kind, with whom they 
must be associated in their intercourse with the Indians. Their work 
must be a work of faith and humble dependence on God, for by their 
own strength and wisdom they will achieve nothing—He can effect 
what men would pronounce impossible. In the lawless, licentious 
conduct of most of the nominal Christians connected with them, the 
Indian finds sufficient excuse for not quitting the faith of his fathers, 
as that proffered in exchange seems to produce such evil fruit.’— 
Pp. 70, 71. 

We are afraid that very much the same thing might be justly 
said as to the case of other missionaries engaged among other In- 
dians. But we must now introduce our readers to the society 
and manners of the Anglo-Americans themselves of the highest 
and best order, as described by this candid traveller. The fol- 
lowing picture of the environs of Baltimore is in every respect 
delightful :— 

‘In returning northward, we made a halt of a fortnight in Balti- 
more and its neighbourhood. Many of the country-seats, which stud 
the environs upon the upland slope, at varioug points and distances 
from the city, are singularly well-situated and tastefully arranged ; 
and I look back with unalloyed gratification to the hours spent amare 
' them, 
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* It was not till my return to Europey in; the’ height of 
efter'a very short passage, that I was struck.«with’ the totally di fierent 
character of the verdure, both of the field and forest, on the twe eon: 
tinents. After the bright sward, and the varied summer ‘foliage of 
the western woods, with their great ponderance of light greens, the 
English landscape seemed to exhibit. nothing but, evergreens—such 
was the depth of shade observable in the blue verdure of the, rounded 
and heavy masses of foliage of our ordinary forest trees, and,on, the 
dark and thick meadow-grass of our humid climate, 

* A few hours before sunset, the different visiters generally assem- 
bled, by far the greater number consisting of the young and unmarried 
of both sexes.’ Unider the shade of the trees, tables were covered with 
the delicaties of the ‘seasori—amiong whith the delicious fruit “from 
which these Strawberry Parties took their name, was ordinarily seen 
in the greatest profosion, with its appropriate coneomitants of cream 
and champagne. Many an enchanting spectacle of natural beauty 
and human contentment and pleasure have 1 observed. spread: before 
me, while sitting in the portico of one of these rural retreats, as the 
sun,sunk slowly tg its setting. ,.The view from many. of them. copr 

manded a wide prospect, to the south-east, over. the. jam and fine 
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rarest exceptions, by. unpleasant results, it is a proof that thus far the 
society of the New World has an advantage over that of the Old, 
where cirtumstances throw such difficulties in the way of most early 
marriages—where the poison of libertinism is more generally diffused 
-—and where the whole structure of society warrants the most jealous 
care in the parent, and the utmost caution and reserve on the part of 
the daughter.'— Lairobe, vol. ii. pp. 29-82. 

Our readers cannot have failed to observe how many of the 
circumstances alluded to in this beautiful letter are identical with 
those dwelt upon in a very different spirit—considered as altoge- 
ther deplorable in their results—by many other travellers of late 
years, and especially by M.de Beaumont. We extracted the pas- 
sage on this very account. It affords a strong lesson to every one 
who undertakes to criticise the manners of a people with whom 
he is not of old and familiarly acquainted—and we think we can 
hardly do better than follow it up by another page, in which 
Mr Tngeake brings the same lesson, one so often neglected, home 
to ourselves—our own business and bosoms. He. says, after he 


has returned to England,— 


* Tt was but the ‘other day I ‘was in company with a gentlemanly 
foreigner=-a Prussian ; acute, reasonable, and polite, travelling for his 
instruction and amusement, to see with his own eyes, and to hear with 
his own ears.’ ‘The conversation turned upon the difference of the cri- 
minal Jaw in our respective countries, and the mode of procedure in 
criminal cases. Two things had struck him with reference to that of 
England ;-first, the weight which we give to mere circamstantial evi- 
dence, in the absencé of positive proof; and, secondly, the horrible 
severity of our code, andthe administration of it. He stated that he had 
been seated for hours in the court of sessions in one of our southern 
cities, and'that'out of twenty or thirty cases tinder consideration not a 
single prisoner was acquitted.” He was quite horrified! Accusation and 
conviction séenied to' go hand in hatid.“ The' tind ed in any one 
cane was ab he thought, ute noice atiént in - yation ; ‘and 
is curdled as he ‘heard— ” aut? iT pron 
again and again by th hor Oe hal ad time to 
make hititself master of the bare accusation. The idea fixed, by the 
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evidence of his own senses on his mind, was this+-that in England 
every man who was accused must be, and was, condemned. , And I 
wish you could have seen how wide he opened his eyes when he was 
forced unwillingly to relinquish his belief—by a calm explanation of 
the series of preparatory steps through which every individual case 
had passed before it had come to the point where he had seen it arrive 
for positive decision. Of the examination before 4 magistrate, the 
reconsideration of cases by a grand jury, &c., he, till now, had had no 
opportanity of heating; but he was brought to confess, after a 
while, that, all things considered, it was hardly to be conceived that 
innocence, if innocence there were, would not have been made evident 
in the previous stages of inquiry, and that nothing but incontro- 
vertible evidence of guilt could be received and made the cause of 
condemnation. 

* However, something was to be learned from this, and I trust I 
was not myself above profiting by the lesson, which many years of 
travel have assisted in impressing upon my mind ; namely, that a 
stranger in a strange land sees with strange and partial eyes, and that 
the difficulty of forming a correct judgment, even with close observa- 
tion, and without any disposition to distort facts, is far greater than 
might be supposed.’—-vol. ii. pp. 305, 306. 

We sincerely hope this lesson will be held in mind by all future 
travellers in the United States. For ourselves, we are obliged to 
confess that we much wish we had kept it steadily before us when 
reviewing the recent work of Mrs. Trollope, and we may even add 
of Captain Basil Hall. We have no suspicion that either of these 
able writers designed to give a false impression of the state of 
society in America; but we are constrained to acknowledge that 
we think if Washington Irving had undertaken a tour among our 
own provincial towns, he might have found materials for lively 
and amusing sketches of British manners not a bit better than 
those represented as characteristic of the Americans: indeed we 
strongly suspect that he might have found almost the same identical 
things and fashions, And how, after all, should this be otherwise? 
What were all those American towns sixty years ago but pro- 
vincial British towns? Why should we be so ready to believe 
that manners and customs had changed so much within the life- 
time S one generation, while blood and language remained the 
same 

Let us hear no more then—at least, let us hear nothing in harsh, 
contemptuous, or arrogant language—about the petty circum- 
stances which may happen to strike an English eye, accustomed to 
the highly-cultivated features of society in the upper walks of life 
in England, as offensively characteristic of the people of Ame- 
rica, in their interior domestic intercourse among themselves. Let 
every man who designs to travel in America begin with making 
himself acquainted with the manners of the great masses of our 
own population—even of our own opulent and fairly educated 

population 
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poprlation“and* ask himself honestly, Whether, supposifig the 
present “cotitse of political changes to be persisted fn, the ‘grand 
problem ‘6f “thé "Grotés, Warburtons, and’ Himes, fairly worked 
out, dur afistocratital institdtions in church and state got rid of, 
and “* the monarchy of the middle classes’ completely established 
here—let him ask himself, whether he seriously believes that, after 
the’ lapse, of half a century, the foreign, traveller from Vienna or St. 
Petersburgh, would not be very apt to go home again with much 
ihe same views as to the manuers of the dominant caste in Eng- 
Jand, that have, been of late made public on the subject of the 
social peculiarities of America. 

There is only one general remark on that subject which we shall 
take the liberty of setting down; and we do so, becatise’ We 
already see ‘a thousand proofs that it will at no distant day be just 
as applicable to us as it is to them. The whole doctrine of 
social equality—the one doctrine which lies at the root of all our 
own present political doings—is the doctrine of vanity, envy, and 
hypocrisy ; and no nation can pretend to reduce it to practice— 
for really reducing it to practice is imposeible—without acquiring 
habits of falsehood, which will soon show themselves in matters 
far remote from politics. We are laying the foundation of a 
system of gross and habitual fraud, to be developed with equal 
distinctness in all our relations. Eyery demagogue is a hypocrite ; 
and in a nation swayed by demagogues, the majority, even of 
those who scorn their trade, will from necessity creep into habits 
of insincerity. 

e abundance of unoccupied land in America, the ease with 
which it may be obtained and cultivated, and the prodigious de- 
mand and consequent high price of labour of every kind in this 
vast and thinly-peopled region, are the fortunate circumstances 
which have hitherto enabled the gentlemen to submit, sullenly and 
reluctantly, but still to submit to the yoke of the democracy. 
These have hitherto afforded protection to property—to that one 
thing upon which, in any old and thickly-peopled country, a tyran- 
nical democracy would too soon turn every particle of its, serious 
attention. 

We adduce, however, the following examples of the facility 
with which physical prosperity may now be attained in America 
—not with any political view, but merely for the benefit of English 
emigrants. ‘The first is the history of a small farmer not far from 
the town of Independence :— ' 

‘The settler had, in the course of the preceding spring, ht 
three hundred acres of land, at a dollar and a quarter peracte. He 
came to work upon it in the month of April, at which time the sound 
of the axe had never been heard in these forests, ‘During the course 
of that month he’ girdled the trees’ > ten acres—built himself a Tog. 
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hut--and, brought, his, family, ont....At the close of May, after: bumning 
the brushwood .and slightly, breaking: the surface, ; he sowed) theiten 
acres, upon which the sun, now. shone. freely, unobstructed by.thedying 
spring foliage, with a bushel and a half of gourd-seed. maige,;,and,at 
the time of my visit in September; he,showed me,a crop, ;mpon the 
ground ready to haryest of fifty bushels to the acre-—the whole retura 
heing consequently five hundred bushels for the one,and.a half sown. 
At the same time, the, fodder. yielded, by stripping, the, tall, stems.of 
the maize of their broad and redundant leaves, amounting, to a thou, 
sand bundles, sufficient to afford winter-food,for fifteen head of cattle, 
which during the summer. had lived and fattened in the forest, with 
their compeers the swine, without being a charge upon the settler. 
Besides this produce, the field had yielded fifty waggon-loads of 
pumpkins, of which great use is made, both for the feanily and the 
stock. Such is the amazing fertility of this region, and the facilities 
with which the necessaries of life may be procured! ‘I have given 
you this single instance out of many of which I took exact and par- 
ticular note, afta 

*While I add that the whole tract purchased was of the same’ in- 
exhaustible richness of soil—covered with the most exuberant and 
noble forest, many trees which I measured being six yards in girth— 
abounding, with excellent water and limestone—situated at a point 
where: there would be no difficulty in transporting any quantity of 
produce to a market—you may well suppose that the owner cannot 
but become wealthy,’—Latrobe, vol. ii. p. 137. 


What follows refers to an experiment, on a much larger scale, 
in the, back territory of the state of New York :— 


* The estate of F———, consisting of about thirty-six thousand acres, 
was, little more than twenty years ago, in the state of nature; there was 
not\a road passing through it, there was. nota tree cut; but forages 
the heavy forest, decking the country, and shading the streams and 
ponds, had grown and come to maturity, and decayed and fallen, to add 
to the mould which covered its undulating surface. After the termi- 
nation of the war, our host, the son of the original purchaser, came 
from the metropolis of the State, devoting himself to the improvement 
of his patrimony. He fearlessly laid the axe at the root of the trees 
—built himself a log-hut, and began to cultivate a corner of his do- 
main. Ina year or two he married, and bronght his young and ac- 
complished wife, tenderly nurtured, of the best bldod of the Union, to 
bear him companionship in his hut during the summer. In no country 
have you nobler exam Tes of that devotion and heroism which enables 
Woman to sacrifice self, and bend to circumstances, She was content 
with the comparative solitude of the forests, and to live—as people 
must live, whatever be their birth and breeding,—roughly and rudely’ 
in the ‘backwoods. ‘Thus they passed several years, oscillating between 
the best society of New York in the winter, and that of warkipen and 
rude' settlers in thé summer. “Their log-hut was for many years their 
habitation’ Bat their:self<denial has'long ere this had its reward. 
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of bur visit; anid 'théy “counted ‘sixteen hundred | taxable’ inhabitants 
within’ their bowrdariés:' “Roads were opened ‘to the north and south. 
The Joghut had disappeared; and in its ‘place a’ spacious'and hand: 
some ‘coutitry-seat, built of white marble, quarried on the estate, rose 
ina prominerit sitwation on the bank of a limpid lake, two or three 
miles’ ‘in ‘circumference, surrounded by hanging’ woods and rock} 
shores.’ The tasteful elegance of the interior was in harmony with 
that of ‘the’ éxterior—shrubberies, gardens, orchards, and gravel- 
walks ‘ovtcupied the ‘immediate ‘vicinity ; nor were the’ bath-house 
and all the facilities for boating and fishing forgotten. Sach were the 
changes effected by patience, perseverance, ard taste.’—p. ‘147. 

Mr. Latrobe gives'a great many most interesting and ‘useful de- 
tails respecting the recent settlement of many of our country- 
men in the better,condition of life, especially naval and military 
officers on, half-pay, in the province of Venes anada; and we. re- 


commend. this part of his book to the earnest study of all persons 
of the like class who may feel inclined to follow their example.* 
Mr, Latrobe is not one of those travellers who feel interested 
only in:some one or two of the subjects which a new country 
presents to observation. He carries with him, wherever we find 
bim, the same liberal curiosity, the same gentle sympathies, and 
the same vivid powers of description; and we know not whether 


his sketches of manners civilized and barbarous, his historical 
disquisitions, or his letters on the phenomena of nature living and 
inanimate, are likely to be most generally admired. ‘Nor do the 
real antiquities of America escape his enthusiasm. Our readers 
will do ‘well to compare the following elegant passage with Mr. 
Fiint’s more detailed account of the Indian mounds, which we 
had occasion to quote a few years ago when reviewing his ‘ Ten 
Years in the Valley of the Mississippi ?°— 

‘I never at any time approached the Indian mounds, those relics 
of a people and of a time of which no recollection or tradition has 
been preserved, without interest and feeling, That the hands that 
reared them should long ago have been mingled with the clay of which 
they formed these simple, but enduring monuments excites no wonder : 
generation departs after generation—one dynasty follows another— 
one nation perishes, and its place is filled by another; but it is seldom 
that all memory, all tradition is lost of a people, A name alone may 
Temain, without any other distinctive feature,—but that is yet a name, 
and under it the existence of a distinct, division of the human race 
may yet stand recorded in the book of the world’s history. But, here, 
on this vast continent, dispersed over a great extent of territory, you 
find the relies of an utterly forgotten race, must have been a 
humerous one, for the magnitude of the works they haye left behind 
them attest'it, You seé mounds raised ‘upon the rich level plains of 

* Such persons, however, will fork Prsin Daal potettane “guide jin the ‘ Notes} lately 
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the west, which will ever remain a marvel. ‘They must have attained 
to a certain degree of civilization and sedentary babits, superior tw the 
races whom the present age has seen in turn displaced by those of,our 
own hue and blead :-—they were more civilized, more powerful, more 
enlightened than the Indian races of our day. We read this, truth ia 
the vestiges.of their towns and fortifications, and the lands once culti- 
vated by them,—yet it is in vain you pry into the secret of their deeds, 
time of existence, or history, You dig into their places of sepulture— 
you handle their bones; but they are silent, and tell you nothing ;— 
and the utensils you unearth only show you that they Were numerous, 
and, however powerful, simple in their habits. 

‘Man is less perfect™forthetime~being,;"and subject to greater 
vicissitudes than even the birds of the air and the beasts of the field, 
whom he affects to govern and despise, And this is impressed, on 
my mind as I listen to the sohg of these sweet birds. There are 
voices yet abroad in the land of those forgotten tribes, at‘this very 
thoment, singing the same sweet strain'as rung through the oak 
groves two thousand years ago! They have not forgotten the 
lessons taught the parents of their race in Paradise. God has stamped 
them with the species of perfection for which he designed them, and 
they have not departed from it. Their kind has suffered no vicissi- 
tude—they have probably neither deteriorated nor attained greater 
perfection in any respect since the day of their creation, but have 
earolled, and nestled, and paired, from generation to generation ; ful- 
filling the end for which they were apparently created; while race 
after race of human beings has arisen and passed away, and the earth 
has been alternately filled and deserted by nations and individuals 
perfect in nothing. Without the certainty of immortality, and the 
sweet hope of being restored, through God’s mercy, to that estate 
from which we have fallen, might we not well be tempted to des- 
pair !'—vol., ii. p. 21-23. 

We have bestowed so much of our space on these new authors 
—especially on Mr. Latrobe—that we find ourselves obliged to 
abstain from further quotations about America, and must, there- 
fore, be contented to recommend once more in general terms the 
‘Tour to the Prairies’ of our old favourite, Mr. Washington 
Irving. We read the book with high interest, and not the less for 
the ‘novel aspects and attitades in which it brings our worthy friend 
himself before us. Clad in his leathern jerkin, mounted on ‘his 
fiery steed, and armed with his huge blunderbuss, for close en- 
éounter with wolves, bears, buffaloes, and the other terrors of the 
Prairie, ‘he must’ indeed have appeared very unlike what we had 
béén ‘used to meet aniotiticed ‘under ‘his name. But whether on 
a wild ‘horse, or on an easy” chair, he retains ‘thé same happy 
humoot to be’ pleased With everything, tind ‘the samie happy power 
to please everybody.about him... His nephew. has also lately pub- 
lished a'very agreeable. little! work, in which much ‘of the same 
sort'of’ scenery and adventure is painted with no trivial share “ 
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the seme talent... Nor ought we to close our paper without 
naming * The Winter in the Far West,’ by Mr. Hofiman—another 
new book which will richly reward the reader's attention. 

- But the book of the season, as far as America is concerned, is 
unquestionably that of Mr. Latrobe. He is evidently an author 
from whose future lucubrations we may hope to receive large 
supplies of amusement and instruction. ‘To what part of the world 
he has turned his steps we do not know, but we understand he is 
again rambling somewhere, and we shall not fail to watch the re- 
sult of his peregrinations, 
: —_—_—_—_—_— 


Art, VI.—Papers relating to Emigration. Printed for the 
House of Commons, 27th March, 1835. 

8. Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern Australia; with 
Observations on the General Resources of New South Wales, 
By Captain Charles Sturt. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1833, 

5. State and Position of Western Australia, or the Swan River 
Settlement. By Captain Irwin, late acting Governor of the 
Colony, 8vo, London, 1835. 

4. Letters from Poor Persons who have lately emigrated to Ca- 
nada. Srdedit. 1835, 

T has been shown over and over again in this Journal, that the 
redundancy of labour which weighs so heavily on our parish 
rates, and renders the administration of any poor-law the legislature 
may enact a difficult aud dangerous matter ;—the dearth of employ- 
ment, and consequently of the means of sustenance, which forces 
the Irish peasantry into illegal and murderous combinations, and 
prepares them to be the ready tools of every political agitator who 
has an object to serve in fomenting rebellion ;—the excessive com- 
petition which, in every branch of trade, in every avenue for the 
mvestment of capital, and in every profession, renders the chance 
of a remunerating return every day more and more precarious ;— 
that these perplexing circumstances, which our economists have so 
belaboured their brains to render still more puzzling, are, in fact, 
the simple and inevitable results of the rapid growth of our popu- 
lation and our wealth, during a lengthened peace, and under the 
shadow of free and happy institutions, wilhout a proportionate in- 
crease of the territorial area for their employment ; and that the 
obvious remedy to this plethora lies—not as the Broughams and 

Martineaus advise, in a painful and suicidal attempt to check 

the rate of increase of our people and our capital—but in the en- 

largement of the field for their employment, by facilitating their 


* Indian Sketches, taken during an Expedition among the Pawnee Tribes and 
other Indians of North America, By John T. Irving, jun. 2 vols. 12mo. 
transfer 
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transfer to, those. territorial dependencies of Britain which ought to 
be considered as,much. i the light of outlying counties! as the Istes 
of W ight, Jersey, or, Man—where there is|‘ ample :room and verge 
enough ’ for the development of our industry, for centuries 40 come 
+ and where, from the luxuriance of the yet virgin: seneinloent 
will repay tenfold the cost. of its, cultivation. » . id vborst 
Every hour. forces this subject more and) mote upon-our: atten 
tion, as the true and only, solution of the difficultiesspwheréby the 
industry of the country. finds itself, cramped and pincheds'/ T'e\take 
but one instance out of bundreds:—the heart-rending case of the 
hand-loom weavers of the north of England. and the west: of Scot- 
land,* . For, twenty years this portion of our working»popniation 
has been pressing its miserable condition on the attention of parlia 
ment, and easnestly supplicating some legislative relief. Im.1818; 
a committee of the House of Commons, after a ‘patient investiga« 
tion of their suffering state, and of all the imagined means of re- 
levying it, came to the opinion that it admitted. but of one: remedy; 
namely, the affording them facilities to emigrate. Unfortunately, 
however, no steps were taken—or none to any effectual extent—in 
furtherance of this recommendation; and the consequence is, that 
after years of protracted, anguish in what was. then a hopeless; and 
has by every subsequent year been shown to be a perfectly desperate 
contest with their gigantic rival, the steam-engine, we have these 
unfortunate hand-loom weavers still: before parliament, reiterating 
their sad story, and calling aloud, as before, for restri¢tions jon 
machinery, boards of trade to regulate wages, and all. the other 
nostrums which drowning men may be excused for catching at) in 
their agony as means of salvation, but which, if granted to their 
Prayers, could only make-their, state worse rather than better: > 
t is indeed surprising that any single member. of: parliament 
should think of encouraging the delusion ander which) these poor 
people labour, by granting them the successive committees : that 
have been sitting, during, the two, last sessions for the consideration 
of their, wild requests; It is difficult to believe that any man of 
education in the present, day can imagine improvements of ma- 
chinery (that ds, of the instruments, by which mam proddces the 
various objects. .of his consumption) to be)an eval which it is de- 
sirable to restrict, or can seriously propose that. the legislature 
should interfere to dictate the terms of the pecuniary bargain be- 
tween.employers'and their: labourers.’ ‘The desire’ to stand well 
* i i] refer 
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with! poputar!eonstitadnties, by an' appearance ‘of attention even’ to 
thea? idlest fancies; is: no doubt at the bottom of the appointment 
of these' committees They are,’ however, extremely’ injurious, in 
as\(far ats* they afford’ countenance to a mischievous’ delusion, and 
divert»the attention: of all parties from'the consideration ‘of that 
remedy which alone is adeqtiate'to‘the occasion.’ ' 
«Look againjto the'efforts now making throughout England for 
the reduction’ of patperism. Can the workhouse system of relief 
forthe ablé-bodied—the sheet-anchor of’ the scheme embodied in 
the late-PoorsLaw Amendment Act—be effectual’ to that end? 
Nay; can/it be safe; practicable, or just, to coop up our indus- 
trious peasantry in’these district gaols, and sever them from their 
wives and children, forthe crime of not being able to obtain em- 
ployment, while ‘their labour-market is kept in a state of constant 
glut! by the overflow of Irish wretchedness into it, and no vent is 
opened to drain’ off ‘the surplus? One of two things only can 
happen ‘from ‘such an attempt, if made: either a renewal of the 
Jacquerie of the autumn of 1830, or at least the general depression 
of our'bold ‘peasantry to the potato and water level of their Irish 
competitors inthe labour-market. We are of opinion, from what 
history*ahd) experience inform us: of the spirit and impatience of 
tyranny which characterize that ‘peasantry, as well as from sundry 
other mdications of a more particular nature, that the last of these 
alternatives is' by far the least likely of the two to occur. But one 
or'the other is inevitable.* ‘True it is that parishes and unions 
are ‘empowered by the late act to raise money on the security. 
of their rates for aiding the emigration of their surplus labouring 
poof’; but there is little: probability of their doing this, if they 
are permitted to get tid of the ‘application for work by the offer 
ofthe ‘workhouse:in other words (for it amounts to nothing 
less); bya! threat’ of imprisonment. ‘We still hope that among 
the amendments which’ must shortly’ be intreduced im the late 
act this ‘will not be overlooked—namely, that before able-bodied 
labourers ‘are’ compelled to reside, and to bring their innotent 
families within the ¢lose and contaminating atmosphere of a work- 
house; as the sole: condition’ of their relief or employment, they 
shall-have' the offer’of a free passage for themselves and ‘their 
families to’ one of the colonies. , 





* We, take this opportugity of directing attention to a work which we: have) just 
read, but which is not yet published—the second serves of Mr. Gleig’s ‘ Country Cu- 
rate? This hamave, manly, and tinaffected writer has here put together in a set of 
little stories, in themselves ‘full of deep and almost Crabbe-like irterest, a mass of, 
solid inférmution concerning the recent history and the actual condition’ and habits 
of the English,peasantry, such as we sitcerely believe’ no other work of any class 
whatever can’supply. “It is well that the movt popular form of composition js at last, 
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_ Our-earnest desire, we confess (and, moreover, entertain a con- 
fident hope of living to see it fulfilled), is, that means should be 
provided, of a public, a permanent, and gratuitous, character, for 
facilitating. the. spontaneous. emigration of every. industrious. la- 
bourer who finds.it impossible to procure a subsistence in. the 
British islands. In one word, we desire to see the Atlantic bridged 
over by government arrangements, at the expense of the nation, 
for the free passage of all able-bodied paupers who, after due 
notice, may. present themselves at the outports, with a proper cer- 
tificate of character, and of the necessity of their situation. 

_ Suppose, for an instant, such an arrangement were established, 
and in active operation, what a load of anxiety would be taken off 
tbe bosoms of these. who, whether as members of the government, 
of the legislature, or of society, feel a deep and overwhelming 
interest in all that affects the condition of the labouring classes— 
the numerical bulk of the community! No more committees or 
commissions of inquiry into the distressed state of the Glasgow 
weavers, the Sussex ploughmen, or the Irish cottiers! No more 
itinerant bands of inoperative operatives challenging our compas- 
sion on every high road with assurances that the mills in which 
they lately worked have been shut up, or the furnaces blown out, 
and that they have vainly wandered in search of employment from 
Paisley to Axminster, or from Merthyr Tydvil to Birmingham! Neo 
more heart-rending accounts of the entire population of extensive 
districts, labouring at their unhealthy looms through the livelong 
day, and half the night, for a sum which will not keep a family ia 
bread and water! No more futile (because easily evaded) acis to 
prevent the wholesale offering up of infant life at the shrine of the 
factory Juggernaut, by mothers who must sacrifice their babes to buy 
off famine! No more minute, painful, and unsatisfactory inquiries 
into the character, past history, and earnings of almost every agri- 
cultural labourer in the country, with a view to determine the 

uestion whether he shall be allowed eighteen pence at the end of 
the week out of the parish rates, to assist him to maintain his 
family, or be required to bring them all, boys and girls, and their 
decent mother to boot, to take up their residence im classified 
workhouses, within high walls, and consume their lives in pacing 
round yards twenty feet by thirty, and.eating bread and cheese on 
the odd days of the week, and porridge on the even! No more 
rick-burnings and machine-breaking by a peasantry demoralized 
through’a long course of training to idleness in the school of the 
parish gravel-pit! No more desolating accounts from counties 

Clare or Mayo of the ejectment of fifty cottier families from their 
farms and hovelsfor arrear of rent, or for the sake of enabling the 
landlord ‘to eiilarge his’ park, or to turn his small farms into large 
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ones—havinig ‘been. followed, as a thing of course, by the: murder 
of the agent, the burning of the new tenants iv their beds, and the 
general outbreak of a Rockite insurrection, requiring the Lnsurrec- 
tion Act, anda couple of regiments, and half a dozen executions, 
to quell it!» No more harrowing statements of the population 
of whole districts being habitually compelied for want of work 
and food to eke out their single meal of dry potatoes with 
biter and unwholesome weeds, until their very blood turns 
yellow !* Under such a provision the labouring-population of the 
United Kingdom would preserve itself in a healthy and safe condi- 
tion. ‘The labour-market of the British empire would be put in 
eguilibrio. So long as the demand for labour in the colonies con- 
tunued at any thing like its present intensity—(and, as we shall 
shortly show, there is no prospect of its diminution, but, on the 
contrary, a certainty, under wise regulations, of its continual in- 
crease),—so long might we sit down in the happy conviction that 
no walling labourer could long want employment—so long must the 
rate of wages in this country maintain itself at something uot much 
under that which obtains in the colonies, where the abundance of 
fresh and fertile soil, to be bad almost for the asking, must always 
preserve it at a very high level, Industrious pauperism would 
wholly disappear, and poverty be found only among the crippled, 
the sick, and the impotent ! 

But the benefits of such a state of things would not be confined 
to the labouring classes. Capital in this country is notoriously in 
the same condition of congestion as labour. The capitalist, it is 
true, 1s competent without aid from the state to transfer his capital 
to the colomes; but of what use would it be to him there, unless 
he can procure an adequate supply of labour to set it in motion ? 
He may buy land dirt-cheap, but where are the axe-men to clear 
it, the ploughmen to cultivate it? ‘These he cannot import with 
his ploughs and axes, as he would cattle or horses, since, in a free 
state, they would leave him immediately upon their landing, 
tempted by the high rate of wages which the scarcity of labour 
maiitains in the colony. All attempts to secure, the services of 
imported Jabourers by a system of indenture or apprenticeship 
have failed upon trial, from the facility of avoiding the mdenture 
by removal to other neighbouring countries, or from the recognized 





* Horrible as such statements ate, and almost incredible when told of a count 
which annually exports several millions’ worth of provisions—of a country whi 
forms a portiwn of an empire uadoubtedly the wealthiest am the world, and which 
prides itself on its humanity, refinement, and ciyilization—we have reason to know 
that many such, and, if possible, some still more harrowing, will be found in the 
Report of the Commission for inquiring into the state of the poor of Ireland, when it 
is produced; but wha is this to be?--And when are we to wipe off the st) that 
Tests on the legislation of Britain for allowing the only real grievances o Ireland 
to remain so long unrelieved ? d 
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and invincible laziness ‘of compelled, as’ contrasted with’ votatitaty, 
labour, ‘But tet’ government pour in'a‘copibtis thotigh duly FegtE 
lated stream of emigrant labourers, ‘and the bperatioris OF the! cots! 
nial’ Capitalist will be ' proportionably ‘developed:'' Certaii of ‘an 
adequate supply of labour, and equally’so ofa market’ for his! oe 
duce in the-mother country, whose démand for colonial ‘cori, ant} 
wool, ‘and timber, will be proportio#ate to the’ growiing! dematid of 
the colony upon her manufactures—he will beldiy’embark tn the 
reclamation of its fertile wastes. "The forest will be €léated, calti- 
vation will spread itself, and towns arise with the magical rapidity 
which is witnessed in the western provinces of the United States. 
And ‘the ‘avenue thus afforded for the profitable employment ‘of 
capital cannot but affect the rate of profits'm every  bratich of in- 
dustry’ and investment for capital of the mother country,’ Our 
manufactures will find a new and rapidly-imcreasing’ market in the 
thriving colonies, which they lock’ for in vain among out’ idle 
paupers at home, or in the sluggish nations of southern Europe and 
America. And innumerable openings will present themselves for 
the trading enterprise or professional skill of those individuals 
of various classes who are now hopelessly waginy an ititernecine 
rivalry with a host of competitors, in the limited field which ‘these 
tiny islands afford for the development of British energy. 

And what price will the nation have to pay for a talisman which 
shall secure to every class such eminent advantages? What price, 
let us first ask, would be considered too great for it? ' Millions 
might be well laid out in its purchase ; since, viewed only in a'‘pe- 
cuniary light, the increased trade and business of all kinds ‘tliat 
would follow from it, and the savings it would occasion m poor- 
rate, in the cost of crime, and in the cost of police armed and un- 
armed, would be worth many and many a million to the nation ! We 
lately saddled the country with a permanent debt of seven hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, for the sake of liberating from ‘slavery 
about that number of blacks. Without undervalumg the’ great 
object of that costly measure, we may be permitted to’ hold the 
welfare of the- millions of our white fellow-countrymen ’ who | eaff 
their daily bread’ by’ their daily labour, to be infinitely dearer and 
more valuable than that of ‘the half-savage black’ appretitices’ of 
our West India islands. And,‘ putting aside the feeling ‘attached 
to’ the! ideas of shivery and ‘freedom, it is undeniable ‘that the 
amount of physical and mental suffering- fronr which we have at 
that ‘expense relieved ‘the negroes, was’ as nothifig ‘cémpared with 
that which our utiemployed and -workhouse-imprisoned | labourers 
of England, ‘and ‘the starving ‘peasantry of Ireland, ‘still endure. 
They ‘are’ free indeed’ “bat whut- is liberty te One Who" has not 
d' potato ? Or) is he free, who’ must starve, “titles ‘he accept 
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confinement ap ia,, workhouse ?\..What.ptice. then, we; ask—-mea- 
suring by, the.scale of liberality, which was established -by parlia- 
ment, in, that recent, instance---what sum could be. too, great, to.pay 


‘to,relieye these millions, of our fellow-countrymen, from their, bond- 


age, Not a, pominal, but,a,real slavery-—the. slavery of the overseer 
or, the, middleman ? — Viewed, whether, as,a question, of, mere 
finance, of, policy,, or,of feeling, would any price be too much. to 
pay for such a change ? ! : 

But what would be its,real cost? . The answer to, this. question 
must be sought.in an inquiry into the rate of increase, of the popu- 
lation of the British islands, . This .may be stated, in round aum- 
bers, at about, 300,000 per annum. But the increase of the means 
of ewployment at home will no doubt absorb a considerable pro- 
portion of this numerical,increase, The removal, therefore, of 
200,000 individuals yearly would, probably, take. off the whole 
excess, And, indeed, we have great doubts whether anything like 
that number would be applicants for a free passage. ‘This num- 
ber will, at an. average of five to each family, give 40,000 heads, of 
families to be removed; and if we allow Q5l. as the average cost of 
passage and provisions to each family, or 5/. per head—a, most 
liberal allowance, as we shall shortly prove—the total expenditure 
cannot exceed a million per annum; about a third more. than 
what we have willingly consented to pay for the extinction of negro 
slavery, and one-eighth only of the annual amount of the poor-rate 
of England and Wales! Nearly fifty millions are annually levied 
from this wealthy nation, for the general purposes of the state: 
twenty-eight millions for the maintenance of the national faith by 
payment of the public creditor, Even if it could not be proved 
(as it most, clearly cau), that the money will be returned with 
ample interest into the national coffers, would one million, be too 
much to pay for the complete extinction of industrious pauperism 
throughout the three kingdoms ? 

Many persons, we know, are friendly to the principle of emi- 
gration applied as a relief to the excess, of population from which 
we are suffering, but deprecate the interference of government or 
the legislature, and are satisfied with that, amount, of emigration 
which is at present spontaneously taking place at, the expense of 
the individuals, themselves, occasionally assisted _ by charitable 
neighbours, and. their parishes, But experience has, now proved 
that this spontaneous emigration is insufficient to effect the, object 
in view. The number of ewigrants.who,under this system have 
left the united ,kingdom., annually within the, last, four years has 
rather fallen off than;increased, as, it should have done,,,if »we jare 
to entertain, any bope of. its reaching an extent sufficient to make: a 
sensible impression on, the labour-market here.,, ‘Tbe tollopriag is 
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the statement just furnisted to the House of ‘Comthons fromthe 
Colonial Office, of the progress of emigration wo' Canada andthe 
United States daring the last sixeyears, 9 '45"° |! at 190) 

Comparative Statement of the Number, of. Emigrants from..the 


nited Kingdom to North, America. 


ho 





1so9. | 1890" | "Year. | iése. Yeas, | ipsa. 
de. } SA 





Atrivid ht Quebec . | 15,945 | 28,000 } 50/954 | $1,746 91,752 | 30,935 
» at New York* | 11,501 | 21,433 | 22,607 | 28,283 | 16,000.|, 26,540 





Total . . «| 27,446 | 49,433 | 72,86) | 90,029.) 37,752 | 574475 





























It will be observed that, though the increase was very, rapid 
from 1829 to 1831, in the next year it was but moderate, and in 
1833 the numbers were reduced to less than one-half of those of 
preceding years. This was owing no doubt to the dread of 
cholera, which had found its way to North America in the early 
part of that year; and though the emigrants, as appears from the 
statement of the government*agent, Mr. Buchanan, were less 
severely affected by this scourge than the resident population, 
still it considerably damped the desire to follow close upon the 
track of so rude a fellow-traveller, The emigration of last year 
gained in some degree upon that of 1833, but did not much ex- 
ceed that of 1830, and fell very far short of the number , which 
crossed the Atlantic in 1831. So that it seems clear—if we are to 
rely on the spontaneous unassisted efflux of our redundant num- 
bers, the evil must go on accumulating upon us most rapidly ; the 
average annual increase being, as we have stated, upwards of 
$00,000, while the annual drain, on the average of the last six 
years (adding to the above figures the comparatively small num- 
bers who have gone to the Cape and Australia) does not exceed 
57,000. 

It may, however, be supposed by some that the emigration thus 
going on is.as much as the colonies require, or will, bear, The 
reports of the government agents in the colonies are very. far from 
giving countenance to this idea, On the contrary,, their. state- 
ments, however guarded and cautious, evince clearly that) the de- 
mand for, labour there. is far from, satisfied by the stream, that has 
been hitherto taking that direction, Mr, Buchanan writes from 





* It is satisfactory to know that the greater proportion of the emigrants who land 
at New York make their way immediately by the canals to Upper Canada, This 
route is takem by preference, and not unwisely, to the sea voyage, and avoids the risks 
of the entrance of the St. Lawrence: Mr: Bachandn “says, ‘ Few British subjects 
now settle in’the western states ofthe Union.’ © rut 204 
sind Quebec 
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Quebec on, the, 23d, of June last :—-‘ In every part of Upper 
Canada, the. want; of labourers.is complained of... Im this. city 
there is not an emigrant in, want, nor whom, if, industrious, I 
cannot easily direct to employment.’ The agent is in fact be- 
sieged by ‘appliciitions from every part of the province, like the 
following, from Mr. ‘John Hilton of Newcastle District, Upper 
Canada, addressed to Mr. Buchanan :— 

* Agricultural labourers are sadly wanted in this and the adjoining 
townships. _ If you covtp direct a driblet of your great stream this 
way, it would serve all parties. Seymour, adjoining us, is settling 
fast and requires hands much.’* 

The provincial gazettes, of Upper Canada especially, speak more 
strongly to the insatiate and insatiable demand for labourers which 
prevails through every part of that country. It is amusing to ob- 
serve the jealousy which these local writers evince of the destination 
of emigrants to any other part of the province than their own. 

* One would imagine,’ says the Kingston Chronicle, ‘that the emi- 
grants of the past and present years had taken leave of their senses, 
when we view them crowding in shoals to the western part of the pro- 
vince and the United States, burying themselves some hundreds of 
miles away from civilization, and passing in their way thither thousands 
of acres of as beautiful Jand as can be met with in any part of the 
habitable world.’ t 

Another journalist of the same place twits his fellow-townsmen 
with allowing the shrewder people of York to decoy the emigrants 
to take up their residence among them by preparing convenient 
houses for their reception before they arrive :-— 

* At York no less than five hundred buildings are being erected at 
this present time, calculated for the poorer kind of the increasing 
population, while in Kingston the only erections carried on are for 
the increased convenience of the higher orders. “ Population is 
wealth ’’—a truism the good people of York appear to understand 
and act upon.’—Kingston Spectator. 

How strikingly the leading distinction between the state of so- 
ciety on this and the other side of the Atlantic is illustrated by 
that simple axidém ‘ Population is wealth,’ which experience has 
established as ‘ a truism’ there, whilst here experience has as con- 
vincingly shown ‘* population’ and ‘ poverty” to be synonymous ! 

Mr. Bevans, im his valuable communication of last year to the 
Poor-Law Commission, declares that he is ‘ satisfied, from ob- 
servation ‘based on a long experience and a deep ‘interest in the 
subject, that 30,000 or even 40,000 able-bodied men would ob- 
tain employment in Upper Canada alone, if notice that such a 





a © Kmigraton Paper, p18.) |” ' 
+ Retraet quoted by Mi. Bevans, Poor-Law Commission Appendix (G), 9.207. 
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body might be expested were given,, ces in eonnin 
wou peg sd is probable, een, th the shety iy 20 nn 
me ne 0m segsans given 
chute os 
@40 work ‘at 
ni ed ywe oo 
ga i N oye me heen nes: 
Prince Edward's ante ‘ and Sr alo te 
and western coast of, 5 ey Var ‘Laid 
we it cannot, be ted; that, oy ade ode proper 
cautionary measures, a. number, far exceeding, ny eamenod 
likely, to, avail hemselyes . of the, otfer,,. 
disposed. of in, these different colonies, without, sy a ore 
glutting the epee susetiecl ane Natural demand which exists 
for labourers, or, material ly depressing the rate of, wages. they edn 
command, , ;On this point i is. to be remarked, that, according to 
the reports of the agents, an unusually large proportion of the 
emigrants of the last two years have been persons possessed.of 
capital, and haying in. view the purchase of land to _be',eultivated 
by hired Jabour, ‘The demand for Jabourers must, consequently, 
be greatly on the increase, even since, the date of. the accounts 
we have just quoted. And we-have.no,doubt that, however fast 
a supply of labour might by any arrangements be poured into our 
North American colonies, the demand, will always precede’ and 
outmarch it, In fact, the emigrant labourer. of ,one. year after 
very few seasons becomes a capitalist,and landowner, and is, amxious 
to hire the services of an assistant himself; so that, besides: the 
rapid introduction of farming capital from this country, which must 
be accelerated ip proportion as a prospect is opened of being able 
to command ap adequate supply of laboyr, the internal. growth of 
capital advances with equal , rapidity. The combination. of both, 
we may be guite certain, will absorb any number of labourers we 
should be able under any circumstances to spare them. 

We have allowed the sum of 51. per.head as the utmost.ayerage 
cost of removal to. the colonies. “Bat this is, in truth, too liberal 
an allowance, The usual charge per head from Bristol, Glasgow, 
or London, to Montreal last season, for steerage passengers, was 
from 31. 10s. to Al. 10s, Vessels are taking in. emigrants this 
season from Cork, Waterford, and, Limerick, at. charge of from 
30s. to 50s., avd even pa onans Se per head...'The..cost. of 
passage to lia and the is, of cousse, very much higher; 
but nu on which it Pano tl pare. to send in that direc- 
tion would: be sam peatizaly ndeed, it might. be sufficient 
princely 9 tothe cost of conreyance 40 oor America 
colonies, as, sae io those. who, preferring to follow their fortunes 
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semen thes \lit should ‘amotint to a 
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f° ween ‘to oak emp ce sbeyi en 
willing: to seek it)’ dt -eeae ‘in! ashing pov 
of the empire) where’ it. is Bint ‘to ‘be’ obtdivied. 
that rien been ‘hitherto ;'taken’ ay Reoibcre elit! for’ fabittating 
emigration ‘have paved the way for the’ adoption éf'a epitanintic 
and. sive scheine’ of colonizatibi. “A$ ‘experiments and 
2a ‘they ‘have been serviceable; ‘but’ they’ have been 
todo anything appreciable ‘téwards ‘the re- 
rear of, the excess \of the’ labouring chisses of this country, ‘or 
the satisfaction of the demand in the colonies. ‘ About 16001. 
was grauted in the last year as a bounty, and 33601. advanced as a 
loan, in: aid of the; emigration of 168 men, chiefly artisans, with 
their families, to New South Wales and Van Dieman’s: Land ; 
and 864 females were assisted to migrate to the same quarter by a 
grant of 12%. each: so that something under 15,0000. is all that 
has been hitherto expended of the public money in any one year 
upon this great national object ! 

We view these first steps, trifling as they are, with interest ; 
more particularly the female consignments, which are so essential 
for the purpose of reducing the frightful inequality of the sexes 
that-prevails in those colonies. It is pleasing to observe, in the 
detailed return now made of the disposal of the female immigrants 
which arrived at Van Dieman’s Land, by .the’ Strathfieldsay, in 
August, 1834, how very few there are, out of the 272 individuals 
who composed ‘this ticklish cargo, that were not only landed in 
safety; but provided with respectable Situations, or placed under 
the protection of friends and relatives, or married—within a month 
after their arrival:, We certainly perceive one. or two entries of a 
rather equivocal character, as, for ‘example,—‘ Eliza Collins, 
wursery-maid, under the protection of Mr. Orr; Hannah Biddle, 
general servant, gone to an improper house; "Elizabeth, Elsoti, 
absconded ; Susannah Leppard, assistant-cook, living with a stone- 
mason. (Ate the stoné-masons of Van Dieman’s "Land ‘such 
bon vivants that vanandh keep assistant-cooks ?) But the rest are ex- 
cellently dis chiefly in’ setvants” plates, “at” wages vatying 
from 108; to on a year.” “Lwo actrésses’ are” engaged “at the 
theatre at °751.’—Meésdiley.* 'Thitza ‘Ruinehs “and” Delizid Rii- 
menhoff.’ (Surely ‘thé Hobart’ Town’ ‘Laporte ‘ous t6 weet 
his ¢ stars’ -at his own expense:) » atts n e 
» VOL. LIV. NO. CVIII. more 
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more similar cargoes in the ‘course of this year; one of thetn, we 

believe, sailed a few weeks ‘back. ° ‘The ‘Colonial Office ‘deserves 

credit for this’ arrangement, which will, no: doubt, be very’ sérviee- 

able towards effecting its particular object, namely, the improve- 

ment of the state of society in the two Australian colonies, but 

cannot be considered as of any value’ as a depletive of our surplus 
7 = j ' | ye iis Vayjh) 7 pit 


- Something; however, has-been done of a preliminary nature in 
the late appointment of ¢migration agents at the ‘principal out- 
ports, ‘to ‘assist with ‘their advice those who ‘arrive ‘therewith ‘the 
intention Of emigrating, and are in danger, from their eee of 
shipping affairs, to be defrauded by some of the swindling ¢rimps 
or extortionate masters of vessels who frequent such places, and 
exert all their aftifice:to get possession of the poor emigrants’ little 
store. These agents are also, we believe, or ought to be, com- 
missioned to inspect and certify to the safe condition of vessels in 
which emigrants are about to sail: [tis owing, no doubt, to the 
anseaworthy state of some of the ships, and of ‘their crews, which 
have lately taken out emigrants, that so many have been wrecked— 
a circumstance most deeply to be regretted, not only from the dread- 
fal loss of life which it has occasioned, but also from its tendency to 
check the disposition to emigrate among our countrymen. It is la- 
mentable to find from the Report, that no fewer than seventeen emi- 
grant vessels were wrecked in the course of the last season. The 
crews and passengers, in the greater number of cases, were saved; 
but no fewer than 731 persons were lost, being almost 14 per cent. 
of the total number who emigrated last year} Mr. Buchanan 
ascribes these calamities, unprecedented as they were last year in 
number, chiefly “ to the immoderate use of ardent spirits on board 
of the emigrant ships, in which respect our vessels afford a most 
humiliating contrast'with the sobriety maintained in the American 
shipping employed in the trade with the United Kingdom.” He 
recommends the total abolition of the pernicious use of ardeuit 
spirits'on board of emigrant vessels, coupled with certain amend- 
ments, which he gives in detail, of the Passenger Act, and the 
construction of sonie light-houses along the shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. These suggestions, we are glad to find, have been 
attended to, and an uct passed this session embodying the sub- 
starice- of them; so that, im future, emigrants may rest satisfied 
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* In the work of Captain St at the of our article, the reader wi 
find’ much vitud Te intonation ing Wedtens Australia. we have, a 
narhed Captain Irwin’s little tract‘on the Swan River Colony; as one hi i 
and on the whole more satisfactory than we had been led to anticipate, But these 
oro net the stig to which any sensible person will mainly look for the sort of relief 
which fotms chet of paper, ; ' 
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that their safety and sufficient accommodation on board the vessels 
they,erbarkiin are secured (as far 4s luman caution can seciire 
them). by efficient legal. provisions $-and ,the. recurrence, of such 
yr, ities as those we have mentioned rendered: all but impos- 
e.esitoldo anilertenh it ni v¥oisoe to state‘ orl! , 
Inthe colony emigrant agents have. been judiciously appointed A 
not only at Quebec and Montreal, the orlack | ports of debark- 
ation, ae vat Toronto, wotew ine, Ringe ton, and — 
others of the most rising townships in the upper province. It is 
miostinbdialnetiory tv: dad that by the mole Pa these agents the 
emigrants on their arrival are; without the slightest difficulty and 
at little or ho, expensé, directed to the pdints to which they wish 
to proceed, or where, they are most likely to meet with the objects 
they have an view, whether work or the purchasé of land; that they 
are secured from imposition, and assisted, when they require it, 
with the means of reaching their destination, The government 
works on the Welland Canal and Grand River afford ample means 
of employment for such labourers as might not at first meet with 
anengagement. The agent at Toronto writes that “ 1500 labourers 
are at present required on these works, at a pay of twelve dollars 
(more than Qi.) per month, and found in provisions.” In.addition 
to these works, the opening of-roads and clearing of the crowr 
lands, both very desirable public objects, would afford the meaas 
of enlarging this temporary resource to any extent which might be 
rendered advisable by any casual accumulation of immigrants. 
These arrangements, as we observed before, are excellent as 
preparatives for the adoption of an enlarged and systematic scheme 
of colonization. All that is wanting further is a few additional 
arrangements in this country for regulating the stream of emigrants, 
and preparing the means of carrying them out in due proportion 
to the numbers that may propose to avail themselves ef the offer, 
and that the government should determine on making an application 
to parliament for the necessary funds with which to commence 
and carry on the measure on a scale proportioned to the magnitu 
of the benefits that are calculated to result from it. 
To sooth the repugnance of those charitable but mistaken per- 
sons who exclaim against all aid to emigration in the name of the 
poor, themselves, we subjoin a few extracts from some of the nume- 
rous; letters that now lie before us, from paupers who have left this 
country within the last year or two, to their frends who remain here. 
Tlie whole collettion breathes but one tte, that Of éexultation 
at having exchanged English pauperism for Canadian abundance 
and independence, mingled with gratitude to those who ‘assisted 
thei to-eniiyrate, arid” an ‘anxious’ degite to sed theif friends follow 
their example. We are induced to select, medio acervo, somé 
il 2F@ letters 
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others, for we can assure ous readers, this.is far from, being, the case, 
but because they form, a sort.of sequel, to,, those of. the emugrants 
from Corsley aud, Chapmanslade, places;ia the vicinity off’ some, 
from, which,.a few years. since, when, urging the..pamne, Lopice Me 
extracted , several ‘interesting passages... Que readéss jwall obserye 

ty far. being: separated: for ever fronv allo intercourse: with 
their families and: howls, the emigrants iu many cases. ind them- 
selves in the vicinity: of old friends ‘and neighboits—are usually 
surrounded by members of their family, who'go out and settle hear 
them—and may and:do keep up probably ‘as’ Close ‘art epistolary 
intercourse with the friends and ‘relatives they have Teft behitid as 
if they had only removed to another part of the United Kingdom, 
Such indeed ‘is the, facility of communication at present between 
the colonies. and the mother country,,that a,sou or brother, who 
has settled in Canada, is virtually, no. farther, removed from his 
father or sister, who stays behind in Sussex, than, would have heen 
the case,a century back if he had,removed ouly into Lancashire. . 


* © Little York, Upper Canada, 
“© Dedr Farner and Morser,—I have to inform you that John and 
Tare living at his aunt Carpenter’s, and we are very. comfortably 
settled indeed. . Jolm has plenty of work, and we are doing very well 
indeed, for John is getting 7s. 6d. a day.of our money; and his aunt 
is very, kind to, mé, and I am just as comfortable as I was at home, 
indéed more so, for I never knew the want of yictuals or drink since 
Jentered iy’ aunt's’ house, and while‘ am writing this’ we shave a 
bottle of good old port wine on the table ; and I was wishing that you 
could enjoy: yourselves with the same. But if you were all here, to 
enjoy yourselves altogether, it would be more comfortable ;.and if you 
were here, you would find it a great deal better than you do'in Eng- 
land,.for you do not, hear.any complaint.or any begging here, 4 
should like to fly over to Frome to'see you all, but,if, you, would give 
me, all the birds’ cages you haye got, I would not)stop, there, for | 
never saw a more beautiful, pleasant place in. all my life, than Little 
York is., EF shall not persuade you to come, you can use your own 
mind ;*there ‘are plenty of your ‘tools used here for combing’ flax. 
Please to tell my brother Frank there is hatting business bartiew ont 
here} and \if:he had: alittle money he might soon be a gentleman. 
Tell Frederick, shoemaking isyan excelletit trade, and 8o is glazing. 
Please to tell my: brother Richard that gardening :is‘one'ef the. best 
of :trades here, for, people are too. independent: to.tise their own 
garden-stuff, anda‘ cabbage is sold. fon-.4d. in. the, market: a good 
gardener, isi, wanted <here /wery. bad. indeed... Please to. tell. my dead 
sister Eliza iif Ishad hearkened to her I never should have -been’ in 
America; but J only wish she had my spirit. te:come here: too, — 


, 
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it omet'h to begawoddaicn sd! tigh odw auc wo fac! TE 
ant batk again. ‘Ask her Mie knew . 
btm C ¢ Who ' used ‘to’ y with hick Se Lip falacg 
and’ call he? Tait living’ with Tet; and’ anti fis happy ‘a8 the’ day is long; 
did 'E ¥Hduld have Ween’ tét tines more ‘so; had‘it Hot been for the loss 
of itty ‘poor thild;' who ‘died soon! after we came hereshe had every 
attenttion’ paid’ her!) “We ‘were five weeks ‘coming’ from’ Bristol to 
Quebte, ‘ind “eighteen days to Little York; wehad'a’ very pleasant 
‘on the otean, but very rough up the: rapids, and: that isthe 
reason !Mrs.-Carpenten wished: me to come New, York way. Give my 
kind Jove to little Jane, and tell her,I wish she was out, here, as/she 
could, get.as,.much, work, as she could) do, and good work too—it is 
2s.\6d, for making a shirt, without any stitching, and I have as much 
in the house as Ic da. Please to tell Mr. and Mrs, F. that. I think 
they were very foplish in, going back again, for I am sure they might 
have done ver. well here ; but that is the way of some people, they 
just come and ook round, and run back ugain before they kgow any 
thing about it, and give ita bad tame, but T speak as I find it: T have 
héver known the want of ‘anything ‘since I landéd in America; and 
Wweiting’ apparel’ is just ‘as cheap as' itis at home; [ have boaght a 
very handsome Leghorn ‘bonnet’ for 19s., ‘a new hat-for John, a pair 
of shoes each, two. new gowns and aprons, a very handsome black silk 
shawl, and a pair of new trowsers for John, and 1 havea to 
spare ;. arid this is more than I should ‘have had in Frome in a year, 
refore I do not repent leaving it: ‘but if Ihad you all here I should 

be happier. Do not delay writing, for I long to hear from you.” 
’* From your loving Son and Danghter, 

wire *Joun and Sorma Hi,” — 

As a pendant to this letter from children, to: their, parents, we 
subjoin one from two parents\to those of their children whom they 
had left behind, though, it would seem, they had taken several with 
them of .whom. mention is: made in the letter as happily provided 
for. ‘This common epistle froma father and: mother, subscribed 
by both, and in which each takes the pen alternately without any 
distinguishing mark, is very usual among letters of this class. This 
letter is evidently begun by the father, but it is not difficult to dis- 
cover Where the mother commences her portion of the joint corre- 
spondence, from the maternal pridé and love evinced, in: her 
account of her children’s improved condition. _ 

, § od ty ‘ Auguste, Upper Canada. 

* My pear Catpren,—lI received your kind and welcome letter, 
and'am glad-to hear you are well, as it leaves us all at present, thank 
God for it. » How glad we are to hear you are coming.’ I hope the 
Lord will bring you safe. over the mighty deep... My dear children, I 
do long for the time to come to seé you,’ Whatia joyful day will that 
be for-us to ‘be together.. We have taken fifteen acres of Jand, and 
ee put some of it jn\ order for you, against you come ; you 
adtethe right man for this country—a man who likes his work, we 

an 
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and able like you, there is no fear of coming here. I havea cow, 
calf, tivo pigs, and eight chickem:' we had.a very fine harvest; Your 
sister Sophia lives at Squire Longley's, where she did when she first 
came, waiting-maid, 10/, @ year, Jane is) house-maid! at) Squire 
Jones's, ¥2/.a year; T am happy to say she is very steady. Hepzeba 
as not been home to live since we landed; she has 3/, 10s, ry 
has his living and clothes, lives at Mr. Hicks's, where we took the land 
when we first came, Daniel and little William live at home with me; 
he. grows a very fine boy, he can talk anything now; sometimes I 
say, “ Baby, I want the cow,” he will take a stick and drive hér to 
the door for me to milk, You are desirous to khow what I do: the 
farmer's wife is glad with me; I go ta market one day, sometimes 
two days in the week, and go to Prescott to sell and, buy for them ; 
and when they sheared their sheep, I helped, them to sort, the wool ; 
they asked me if I could spin in the hand-turn, I said yes, so I have 
earned twenty shillings, and | am going to buy me a gown; they don't 
y in money: last week I went and picked up apples, for which | 
had my keep and a bag of apples, ‘They are very good to me; if 
want anything in their garden, I send and have it. Your dear sisters 
and brothers, when I read the letter to them, their eyes were filled 
with tears of jy to hear you were coming; Sophia says, “ Then I 
shall be happy.” ‘We all long for that happy day tocome. Give our 
kind love to my sister French: I hope I shall see her in America. 
Give our kind love to Mrs. Heel and Sarah, &c, I am sorry you did 
not say anything of Thomas Barter; he was at our house about a 
month ago; he has a very good place; he lives handy our Sophia; 
sometimes they come here together, they live at one place but not at 
the same house; -he takes my house as home. I am happy to say that 
in the same place as your three sisters live there is a Chureh of Eng- 
land and Meetings the same as in England. 


‘ From your affectionate Father and Mother, 
¢ Wixi and Jang Rawiines.” 


One more specimen and we have done :— 

' * Upper Canada, 

-* My. pear Wirn,—l received your letter on the 4th of this month, 
and am happy to hear that you are all well: I thank God for it, [ 
am happy to inform you that I never had one hour's illness since I 
left you, that is a blessed thing to say, I don’t know that I ever 
was $0 §tqut or so strong in nty life as at present ; I thank God for it. 
I tiave got my house’ built and the raof put on, and one room finished ; 
it is twenty-four feet ter aes sixteen feet wide, with four good rooms 
in it; when’ finished, which I’ hope will be’ in March ‘or: April.' Do 
not bide and’ get rid ‘of:all'your money, and then’ say I wish I had 
went. to Canada when’ J some. ‘We have no Jandlord to come 
at Michaelmas, ‘to say’ I want my rent: no poor-rates to pay; We 
are ina’ free benrool & ‘Vitis! a pretty. thing- to stand at one’s:own 
floor‘ and sée aw” d acres of Jand of his own.’ I wish you would 
wae teases Ger 8 . oo 4 os ; i go 


~eoae & 
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go to my brothers and your own, or send and persuade them. all to 
come, if they cam; net to.mind if they have but one shilling ia their 

when they land, they soon get more. - You must think if I 
was bad'off here, I should not wish a dear wife and family to come 
and be the same. ar, be sure to, take care of your poor dear 
mother, and the little children; may God bless you, and send you a 
safe- journey: so mo more at present from your loving husband and 
father, f 

* Roser Sane. 

‘P.S.—If L never see you no more on earth, I hope I shall in 
heaven, | May the Lord bless you all, my little dears. _May the Lord 
bless every subscriber ; I hope they will never live to want it.’ 

We conclude with the same wish; may the Lord bless every 
one who’ will contribute. to the good work of aiding the honest 
and industrious poor, whom no fault of their own, but the natu- 
ral progress of population expanding within a narrow insular 
area, has reduced to misery in Ireland, to parochial slavery and 
degradation in Britain, to remove to a situation where they will 
enjoy the comfort, independence, and happy prospects that are so 
strikingly depicted in these artless letters—where they will become 
a blessing to society at large, to themselves, their friends, and their 
native country, instead of an incumbrance and a spectacle of ill- 
— patience under almost intolerable and wholly undeserved 
sufferings. 


Ant. VIL.—Storia degli antichi Popoli Italiani, di Giuseppe 
Micali. ‘Yomi 8, 8vo, Firenze, 1832. 
HE vast erudition, and, no doubt, the spirit of bold and 
ingenious speculation, which the German scholars of recent 
days have carried into every branch of antiquarian inquiry have 
thrown into the shade the more modest—though, in some instances, 
not less meritorious—researches of writers in other countries. 
Some of the Italian literati, in particular, have ill-brooked the inva- 
sion on what they considered their own peculiar territory—the his- 
tory of ancient italy; their journals have been constantly open to 
rude, and occasionally not unsuccessful, attacks upon the new views 
of Roman history.. To this jealous and resentful spirit, however, 
Signor Micali is altogether superior: he does full justice, even where 
he differs from them, to the more eminent scholars of Germany. 
‘As to some,” he observes, ‘who discuss the antiquities of Italy, it 
is ea ——S forward as writers, on the ‘credit of opinions 
publ by others—imagining that they have composed a 
book when they have compiled one. But from this imputation are 
exempted those disting ‘men who, by their acute researches, 
sifice 
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since the beginning» of the present: century,bave given’ to:iléalian 
history (greater. fullness, lustré, and) utility: *, Of, these, to pass. over 
others, suffice the illustrious names of a Niebuhr and. an, Otfrie 
Miller.’ sti ity ininan and)? ives. i AT * 
He adds, however—in-a to Psy Ree : pardonable Batlonal 
feeling——that his countryman, Vico, had. already opened the way to 
all the brilliant discoveries of later times... 4. 6654, fo (jeson doliwy 

“Italy is willing, on every subject, to avail herself of the erudition 
of others ; but, as well for her philosophy, as:for ‘her national: spirit 
and genius; she has no need to Jook beyond herself... We! appreciate 
and from our ‘hearts give all due*honour: to! foreigners;~yet we 
cannot, without a compassionate smile, see those same opinions, which 
aré, by inalienable inheritance, the patrimony of our country, returning 
home to us in a foreign language. [36 fi 

We shall not attempt the arduous, and not very profitable, task 
of vindicating their due proportion of literary glory to.the scholars 
of either,country., The dark oracles of Vico certainly contained 
the. primary. principles. of almost: all the new discoveries of the 
present day, but undeveloped,.and enwrapped in. that. enigmatic 
obscurity which belonged. to. his - style: on the other.hand, it must 
be admitted, that the Germans. themselves were the first to do jns- 
tice:to Vico, and to obtain for the philosophic Neapolitan that Eu. 
ropean reputation which was due to the boldness and originality 
of ‘his views; but which his’ peculiar and repulsive manner of 
writing, as well as the singularity of his opinions, had prevented 
him from attaining, even in bis own'country, _ 

The present work of Signor Micali may be considered’ a rifac- 
ciamento of his former publication, L’ Italia avanti il Dominio 
det Romani. It is so superior in every respect—in extent and 
depth. of. inquiry, as well as in more mature judgment—that we 
fear. the author. will himself endanger any PS to, originality, 
which he might, have founded on the date of bis former work, by the 
ueglect: to which he will have consigned it by this ‘ History of the 
ancient Peoples-of: Italy.’ We have. been Jed, indeed, to his. pre- 
sent treatise by: an incidental circumstance. In a former article ou 
Egyptian antiquities; we had been struck by the extraordinary, simi- 
larity between the vast Egyptian catacombs and some of those ante- 
Roman’ cemeteries in Italy,: which» appear from, recent discoveries 
to- have, been vety common’ in ‘the old: Etrurian cities. “We ven- 
tured to recommend ‘this inquiry, as. possessing peculiar ‘interest 
to Ltalian, scholars, ‘aiid ‘a8 likely to be ‘purstied ‘by'them ‘with’ the 
greatest local advantages. | We were’ ‘hot ‘at that’ timé' gware ‘that 


4 


Signor Micali had carried on ‘this ' mvestigation With by ‘much 
ardour, and had avowedly, espoused the. theory of the Eggptian 
origin “f Ike Shame ar He has} im Finding to If, 


transmitted 
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transmitted the volumes now before us; and we shall begin with 
quot poitergt, one statement of the conclusions at which he 
7 vi cable! Dihise if ® Por ‘ 4 


_ ‘That the principles of. these oriental notions in Etruria were 
late deaved hoa # pt is not a there ingenious speculation, for 
we Have lost Poatti ve’ athbridtintion in the monuments themselves, 
which establish with the greatest weight of authority, that at a very 
early period there existed in Etruria a centre of civilization contempo- 
raneous:with that.of the East and of Egypt. And here we mean to 
speak: of: thé/ most: ancient, monuments, or those which at least are 
the representatives ofthe tenets received in the most ancient times ; 
in'these alone the true and: legitimate national character can be 
stadied’;those which betray in'any manner the influence of Gre- 
cian art, or mythology, belong to. a: period manifestly secondary, 
and can only give false notions of the history of the primitive Etrus- 
cans. , Now. the principal symbols which passed at first into Etruria, 
as the veil of the secret doctrines, are found in great numbers, parti- 
cularly among the monuments in the sepulchres; which men in the 
er times, profoundly impressed with religious notions, considered 
their true and eternal dwelling. There are seen Canopic vases, figures 
of biform nature, winged sphinxes, and every other kind of monstrous 
animal ;—all the significant emblems of the East, or of mysterious 
Egy pt ;—the very doctrine of Amenti recurs in a great many repre- 
sentations ;—the evil placed in opposition to the protecting genii ;— 
searabei in great numbers ;—and in what more particularly regards 
the arts: of design, the workmanship and the imitation of the Egyp- 
tians, which we might almost call the Asiatic style of Etruria, are the 
great. distinction of works properly called Tuscan. Figures having 
four wings, and other unusual symbolic forms and signs, which rather 
distinguish. the Pheenician, or Syrian, or Babylonian divinities, show 
still further that the highly-religious Etruscans adopted, wherever 
they made their voyages, or traded, celestial protectors—more parti- 
cularly in the East, the abundant source of superstitions. Indeed, 
Without going so far, in the neighbouring Sardinia, which was inha- 
bited by Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and Etruscans, the latter might 
easily appropriate many things foreign to, in strict conformity 
with, their’ own system; and these same Asiatic, Phoenician, and 
Egyptian notions—the groundwork of the national Etruscan. mytho- 
logy—were so deeply rooted from their antiquity in Etruria, that 
even when the people began to fall away from its ancient creed, and 
the powér ofthe ,priesthood to decline—when the atts of design 
wholly Greeized, imitating only the Hellenic models—we still find not 
a few of the symbols and the fables of the antiquated religion brought 
upon the scene, though apart more graceful forms. We now touch only 
idly ap. ant subject, which will be more fully developed in 


‘(Signor,, Micali, appeals. to the ‘highly. intetesting ‘yolume of 


baiitthenes engravings 


the, next volume,” 





engravings which accompanies his treatise, for the-evidence on 
which he grounds this curious theory, ‘and, undonbtedly, “it is 
impossible to mistake the Egyptian forms avd s “which 
occupy. many of his plates: several of them, if inserted in Rosel- 
lidi’s work, might pass without ‘suspicion for genuine motuments 
from thie tombs of Thebes. “The” severe ‘historical ‘criticism ‘of 
jodern times will scarcely, however, accede to the ‘conclusions of 
Signor Micali, without a more profound and ‘figid investigation ; 
but his case, as it stands, is so full of interest to the ‘antiquarian, 
and, .at least at first sight, has so much probability in ‘its favour, ‘ag 
fairly to claim such an investigation, Many questions immediately 
suggest themselves, Since it 1s well known that at later periods the 
Egyptian religion was propagated in Italy with so much success as 
to defy the laws of the Republic and of the Empire, have we clear 
and undeniable proof that these Egyptian monuments do really be- 
long to the old fy period ? Can we place full reliance ow the 
classification of the Etrurian monuments themselves, as well as of 
those which bear marks of Egyptian origin, according to their age ? 
Is not the fact that they are mingled up with other symbolic repre- 
sentations from Pheenicia and the East, rather against the theory 
of the Egyptian descent of Etrurian art and civilization? To 
these difficulties we do not venture to suppose that we can offer 
a satisfactory or decisive solution ; but the opportunity is tempting 
to enter into the field of Etrurian antiquities, which has been cul- 
tivated of late with so much activity, if not success ; and to give 
some view, however necessarily rapid and imperfect, of the curious 
questions which are connected with this subject. We shall not 
scruple to avail ourselves of the assistance of Niebuhr, of Otfried 
Miiller’s elaborate work ‘ Die Etrusker'—and of the valuable 
résearches of Sir William Gell in the neighbourhood of Rome, as 
well as those of Signor Micali. 
' Etruria’ is one of the great and, as yet, unsolved problems of 
ancient history. It is clear that, before the Romans, there existed in 
he 4 a great nation, in a state of advanced civilization, with pub- 
lic buildings of vast magnitude, and works constructed on :sci- 


entific principles and of immense woe order to bring the 
yi 


marshy plains of central and northern Italy into regular cultivation. 
They were a naval and commercial people, to whom tradition 
assigned the superiority, at.one period, over the navigation of the 
Mediterranean. Their government seems to have been nearly 
allied ‘to the oriental theocracies; religion was the dominant 
principle ;. the ruling aristocracy a sacerdotal order. Some 
writers have pretended to trace out a regular division into castes, 
but Micali rejects that notion, and this with somewhat too much 
of indignant ardour. In their federal government, (each a 


Union 
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Union consisted of twelve. cities, one beyond the Apennines, one 
in Tuscany, proper, one in Campania,) in, their internal polity, in 
theirusagesj the Etrurian nation bere some resemblance to. the 
other races of Etaly, those, of aboriginal or Oscan descent; in theiy 
religion. also, some, few traces of similitude may be found, though 
that of. Eteusia was a far more regular, artificial, and. powerful sya- 
tem ; 40 theip lang: they stood entirely alone..-' They were named 
by the Greeks and. Romans, Tyrrhenians, or Tascans—their land 
yirbenja) and Etruria: they called themselves, however, by an 
appellation which never.seems, to have been familiarized among 
the other mations of Italy, the Ra-rseni or Ra-sena.* 
_ What, thea, was this nation which the earliest, as far as history 
or even tradition extends, established in the west an empire re+ 
sembling those of India, Babylonia, Phognicia, and Egypt? Was 
ita pure and unmingled race? ‘To what family of the nations of 
mankind did it belong? Did it originate or receive from some 
foreign quarter its remarkable civilization? Language, which, 
under the guidance of the extensive research and philosophic spirit 
of modern philology, has become the safest clue to the affiliation 
of remote races, here altogether fails, The Etruscan language 
stands alone, a problem and a mystery, not merely allied to none 
of the older dialects of Italy, but bearing no resemblance to any 
tongue with which it has yet been compared, The barren result 
of Otfried Miiller’s learned excursus leaves us with little more 
than a certain number of proper names, one or two conjectural 
grammatical forms, and a probable sign of the patronymic, 
Niebuhy has said that the whole of our knowledge may be summed 
up in two. words, avil ril, which certainly mean vizit annos ; but 
itis not quite clear which word is the verb, and which the noun, 
It is most likely that the word furce answers to éaois.t We are 
not aware whether the advocates of the Egyptian origin of the 
Tuscan civilization have instituted any comparison between the 
Etrurian and the ancient Egyptian, as far as it may be obscurely, 
traced im the modern Coptic, There is certainly. some. slight 
similarity between the Etrurian words, which seem to consist 





* We subjoin the note of Wachsmuth (Altere Geschichte des Romischen Staats, 
p81) as the most ingenious solution of the relationship of these names. In Tupporm 
there appears to be the Etruscan termination, in general enna (Porseuna, Vibenna, 
Sisenoa); ik Etrasci, and ia the softened word Tusei, the Latin; the same may be 
dyeti sy yt pt oo pee an ay} i a ined 

ve the allusion to the priest | that fro Pionye. pisined 
from the rovettent af the Cyelopian style of bul ing by to ere (Flirt f olf"s 
Analecta, 1-156), ot indéed the Tn-Rasena, earry us no than the decompo- 
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atmost' entire of Goifsonanits, and frdm’ which! We ia a 
e that. o. shorter’ vowels nck Goals ee Ji 

SR ainitie languages, and it the Egy ptian ‘as'ma ae by te he Mer 
préters of ieroglyphics, * Ma rf ‘the’ eitae ‘at in ke fann 
composed ‘almost ‘entirely ‘Of ondonanits, ‘to which’ it wi i Se 
difficult ‘for the ‘most flexible ins" to give’ hc 
Supplyitig the” interinediate’ vowels. "We" shall font wever, 
agai to this point, ‘and, ‘at’ present, Only’ further serve, | Rit 
Only conélasion at which’ we Gan ‘atrive is ¢ ther ei3 by ese 
belonged to the Semitic class of Tarighages , and migrat 
East in some ‘unknown line, (jt as no'¢ foes 
the’ Pheenician’ or Puitic,) or that’it is, like t a henge 
tary ‘representative of Some earlier’ ‘Stteam’ of | pop patarion,” id 
flowed ‘over Europe froin the gréat Eastern cradle of humankind, 
It has no afliance, as far'as canbe traced, ‘With ‘the ‘Ba sque,, stil 
Jess with the Celtic dialects, whose relationship to the fie fsa 
of the’ Indo-Teutonic’ laiiguages' has been of late so curiously de- 
veloped by Dr. Pritchard. 

hat, then, ‘was the primitive, or rather the earliest European 
settlement to which the Ra-sena, at Teast the dominant race of the 
great Etrurian empire, can be traced? “The hypothesis adopted 
by Niebuhr and his followers brings them from the Rheetian Al 
and there is really satisfactory evidence that the mountaineers of 
that district were of the Etruscan race. According to the ancient 
authorities, the Etruscan confedetacy to the north of the Apennines 
was dissolved by | the inroads of the Gauls, and took refuge i in the 
inaccessible Alpine valleys’ from “the ’ pursuit of the invaders, 
Niebuhr stioligly urges the improbability that a race, enfeebled by 


litxury, and in an unwarlike state of civilization, without P rtetil ‘to 


resist the invading barbarians of Gaul, should be able to dispossess 
the hardy mountait-clan ‘of the Alps. ‘There is, he observes, the 
decisive ‘authority ‘of Polybius ‘that the Alpine clans, ‘at’ the time 
of the Gallic invasion, were numerous and powerful.’ ‘The defeated 
Etrascans would, therefore, more probably have thrown themselves 
Po the main body of their countrymen on the other side of the 
arid found refuge among the flourishing cities of Etruria proper. 
e natural movement’ (says an able follower of Niebuhr) ‘of 
the population expelled by the Gauls would have been to fall back. 
the main body’of their nation in their oldest seats ‘south of the 
y cxbrr tie (which ‘with the swamps between them and the Pd‘actu- 
ally formed an available line of defence,) not to insulate themselves 
in the northern mountains, But if Rhcetia was the mother country, 
whence the Etruscans had originally descended into the plain of. Italy, 
it may easily be believed that a part of the nation staid:-behind, and’ 
to their “the dwellers about “the ‘Po may have returned; wher "hey. 
sought shelter from the terriblé Gauls.” ‘It’ mily’ be aaa a'con- 
rmation 
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than obientiens, mah cavily. be started, against, this 

which, like;many of those espoused by its acute advocate, commands 
ab gh eg a im alia age 
uttge atonal ie. aaerinng states. ne Niebuge seats, 
have Fakes, oH |possession of the, mountains... If so, ; their 
i ps tati pned ere, for the defence, of, the passes, but turned 
b eatnin ; by may haye. been, cut off, from. the rest of 
tlieit’ Countrymen, and in their unconquered recesses afforded a 
refuge and. protection to those who were unable to fly to the south, 
The clans in 'inany of, the Alpine valleys may have been hardy, and 
numerous, 1n ‘others, compacatiyely few, and, feeble ;. in particular 
parts tliey may haye besa driven out by, the Gauls, who may have 
eft ‘the conquered and dispeopled yalleys when. the anore, fertile 
plains below opened ,upon their view, and offered more tempting 
scenes for enterprise and plunder, _How Niebuhr ean make out 
that his hypothesis is not contrary to Livy's yiew. of the,subject,, we 
are at a loss to. comprehend, The historian states that the Etruscans 
first inhabited the country south (cis) of the Apennines, afterwards 
(postea) that on the north (trans), as far as. the Alps—adding, 
Alpinis quoque ea gentibus haud dubie origo est, mazime, Rhetis. 
Actording to this statement, the inhabitants of the Alpine yalleys 
were in general of Etruscan descent—, e. descended, fram the 
Etruscans of, the south ; and Livy. has, as it, were, anticipated 
Niebuhr’s further argument, from the harshness of the language, 
as an evidence of its belonging to.a tribe of rude. mountaineers, 
the influence of which he traces in the modern, Florentine pronun- 
cation. The ‘Roman writer states that they became savage from 
the nature of the country they inbabited, and retained nothing 
but the language, and that in a corrupted form—guos loca ipsa, 
Perarunt, ne quid ex antiquo, preter sonum lingue, nec eum in- 
corruptum, retinerent, 

Tn rejecting this particular hypothesis of the northern origin of 
the Rasena, or dominant part of the Etruscan, nation, the whole 
weight oF andient authority is in favour of Micali, Nor are the 
other vestiges of the progress of the Etrurians from north. to 
south—the ‘tradition, for instance, that they expelled the Um- 
brians, Whose name remained attached to, the river Umbto— 
sufficient, in our. opinion, to outweigh the uniform. testimony of 
be classical writers, 


_ But if the.northern.origin of the Rasena be abandoned, whence 


* Itis by no means an original hypothesis of Niebahr’s—it had previously in its 
the great names of Freret and of Heyne. ‘It hasbeen adopted alsoby Pro- 
B epilatanas whope curious, but ‘ ope-sided,” work on the Teutouie: origin of Latia 
is reviewed in axecent Number of thisJourna, ; tye 
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did the great nation of the Etruscans come @—Were. they an un- 
mingled’ race, who brought with then fro the East: doo Orlow 
chiracter of their polity and their religion, theif sacerdotal order, 
their ritual, their astronomical ¢ycle—and, lastly, theif fing arty, at 
féast in their earlier ard Hider state? Tf'a mingled’ : OF what 
different races weté they fotmed, in what! proportions, iit what téla- 
tion to éach other? According ‘td the thedty which natufally ‘Con- 
nects itself with the northern origin of the Rasena, though it is not 
necessarily implicated with it, the Rasena were,a conquering tribe, 
who established themselves in the country of a civilized people—viz,, 
the Tyrrhenians, a Pelasgian race-and reducing, them to a.state of 
bondage, employed their arts in the service of the ruling caste. ‘The 
great works were executed: by the skill ;and the enforced industry 
of the enslaved inhabitants of the land. .This German, view 
awakens all the patriotic indignation of Micali. He cannot endure 
the imputation, that the great Tuscan nation was formed. of tyran 
nous masters and oppressed and overworked slaves. It is auusing 
to observe with what peremptory decision these two able writers 
give out their opposite views on the constitution of the civil society 
of the ancient Etruria—in fact, with little evidence before them, 
except the vast ruins of their public works. Niebuhr had said: 


' © It was because the Etruscan state was founded on conquest that 
the nobles had such a multitude of clients, like the Thessalian peneste, 
whom they employed in task-work, and without whom their colossal 
works could hardly have been achieved.. ...... The works of the 
Etruscans, the very ruins of which astonish us, cannot, it is perfectly 
evident, have been executed in small states without task-masters and 
bondmen: But we must not overlook the great superiority of the 
Etruscan rulers in this point to the Egyptian, All their works that 
we are acquainted with have a great public object; they are not py- 
ramids, Obelisks, and temples, multiplied without number; if the 
people suffered in this hard service it was not for idle purposes. So 
too, and by means of task-work, did Rome build when governed by 
Etruscan kings; after she became free, all great works were at a 
stand until the republic had grown rich by its victories and conquests; 
and when compared with her oldest works, and with those of the 
Etruscan cities, the buildings of imperial Rome make but an inconsi- 
derable figure.’—Hare and Thirlwcall’s Translation, vol. i., p. 117-19. 
_ To this Micali’ réplies, speaking of the surprising and inde- 
structible remains of the Etruscan cities, which have survived the 
fall’ of ‘80 ‘many empires, those of Volterra, Fiesole, Cortona, 
Roselle, aiid Popatonia : ; 

, ‘These, are not monuments which from their magnitude. bear, the 
impress of servile labour—as little do they of the entire subjection and 
enslavement of the people; they are rather works of well-ordered 
citizens, which, to him who actially inspeéts’ them, have nothing 10 
as surpass 
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surpass in manual labour the of free and by no means large 
comabnsities ; sire, particviarly since, the ere acta found on 
the very, spot, er on the neighbouring: mountains, which are extremely 
abundant in stone for masonry. Thet the builders principally looked 
to the)strength of their works is evident from the situation, of. these 
and other } fger cities, all placed in mountainous districts, and which, 
as it were 


rom design, have, within their circuit two eminences, 
above’ the loftiest of which stood the rock (or citadel) as the last 
place of defence —an uniformity of situation and position which 
cettainty’ cani' only be ascribed té an obedience to rites commanded in 
the 'sacréd’ books, ‘arid without which the building of legitimate cities 
was never attempted." Micali, vol. i., p. 135. 

The great'problem in the formation of the Etruscan nation 
is the 'Yelation’ of the Pelasgian settlers in Italy to the Rasena! 
We cannot, it is ¢lear, identify the two races ; for, however the Pe- 
lasgian language might differ from the Hellenian or later Greek, 
we cannot for an instant suppose that it was a dialect so totally 
foreign to it, so distinct from all the languages of that stock, as 
the Tuscan appears to have been. The point of interest, in fact, 
is not so much the origin of the people as of their civilization, . It 
is their power by sea and land, their polity, their religion, their 
public works, their fine arts, which excite our curiosity; and it is 
the source of this, their real greatness, which alone is worthy of 
our inquiry.. Of this, however, the gigantic ruins are the most 
remarkable remains; will the style of building lead us to any con- 
clusions, if not certain, for certainty must not be expected, yet 
highly ‘probable? Is there anything in its peculiar character to 
indicate the workmanship of any particular race? In the first 
place, then, can this be the old Pelasgian civilization of Italy ma- 
tured and developed by some prosperous and active-minded tribe, 
if not from the north, according to Niebuhr, from some other 

uarter? Micali, we think, greatly understates the evidence in 
avour of these Pelasgians, as the primitive civilizers of the West, 
the first agricultural race of which we have any distinct tradition, 
a people of whose ancient Oriental theocracy and nature-worship 
manifest vestiges appear to remain in their establishments at Do- 
dona and Samothrace, in the appellation of dio given to them by 
Homer, and in the close connexion of their religion itself with the 
pursuits of husbandry. On this old yet, unexhausted question we 
cannot entef at present: we content ourselves with referring to au 
admirable note m Wachsmuth’s ‘ Hellenische Alterthumskunde,’ in 
which the various traditions relating to the Pelasgians are brought 
ard in smaller compass, yet in greater fulness, than in any 
other modern ‘work with which we are acquainted.* Still, however 
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* We observe, by the. way, that we see with satisfaction 9 traraletion of 
this excallent bock alvertised bp the enterprising Me Taltoys ot Oxtr i 
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that ra ere people, or even descended from the same 
stock, . oe ~ae) to. the .Pelasgian antiquities-of Italy; which 
we. think Micali disposed. to underrate, it-1s difficult to resist, at 
all events it-is fair to produce, the authority of Sir'W, Gell Ow 
accomplished countryman adheres ia a spirit of faithful ‘con- 
servatism to many of the ancient opinions on.Romaut history. “We 
extract his, interesting observations on what. he. considers the 
Pelasgic manner of building in Greece and Italy, 


‘ The writer having passed several years in Greece, for the purpose 
of examining the sites of ancient cities, was particularly interested 
with the account given by Pausanias of the most ancient of all cities, 
Lycosura, on Mount Lyceeus, in Arcadia, whence the descendant of 
Pelasgus and Lycaon, (Enotrus, the leader of the most ancient colony 
of Pelasgi to Italy, derived his origin. The characteristics of this 
place were, that it was situated high upon Mount Lycaus (for Pau- 
sanias describes his ascent to it from the plain of Megalopolis) ; near 
the town was the Hippodrome of the Lyczean games in honour of 
Pan; a little above that was Olympus or Lyczeus, the sacred summit 
of the Arcadian Jupiter and Pan; and from this a great part of the 
Peloponnesus was visible. 

* All these cireumstances are so satisfactorily combined, near a place 

now called Surias-to-Kastro, or the castle of Surias ; and the name 
seems so evidently a corruption from Lycosura, that there can exitt 
no doubt as to the identity of the place. The ruins upon the hill are 
situated near a fountain, which waters a small but fertile plain near 
the summit of Mount Lyceus, now Diaphorte, In the plain are the 
ruins of the Hippodrome, one side of which is yet sustained by solid 
masonry, a part of which consists of polygonal walling, The wall of 
the city is evidently of that irregular species which is termed Wy. 
gon mal, and being built by Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, king ‘0 

elasgic Arcadians, it is decidedly Pelasgic.’ 


We acknowledge that we have no faith whatever in these kings, 
Pelasgus _ and CEnotrus, and others, who seem to be merely 
mythic representatives of the tribes or nations, at whose head they 
appear, Nor do we find less difficulty in crediting the maritime 
migrations of Arcadian mountaineers. Still the similarity between 
these walls,.of Lycosura and those of Lista in Italy, with which 
they are compared by Sir William Gell, is worthy of notice. It 
ot Peg so when considered in connexion with the general line 

Witten, settlements, whyre it seems perpetually to appear. 
Pad 

ae Aap citiesy said by Pausanias to have been built by the de- 
scendante of Lycaon, such as ‘Buphagos, Melanea, Psophis, —_ Me- 

thydrion, 
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generally the Peladyi are ‘suid"to ‘have ae 

fooad persia pro Aegan. she trath of history es 
Pelasgie origin partaking more or less of ny pet ‘wtyle’ of 
building,.42 pérallel Sopeehntatnnnienpegganne bhuntever 
less, cygamen? Heise # mem itinet > be 

Smyrna, Patara; and a wisit city at the-thduthorthe Xess, 
are erroneously stated ‘to have remains of Pelasgi¢ ‘or T Ces 3 
masonry.; and there: is now not # vestige pel the* Pelagic: 
at Athens, » But... 
\therwall efthe temnple-et Veius ab Dupuie, onthe inated ° Nec 
voned ‘by Pausanias), is decidedly polygonal or Pelasgic.' 
also ofthe wall of Bleusis are of the Pelasgic style; ahd the” most 
ancient foundations at Platwa are Pelasgie ; ‘but sedebe Shame or 
(Ene, on Mount Citheron, is one of the best specimens in Greece.’ 


At Thebes, Abe, and Elatsa, there is a variation, as_il, says 


-y author, ‘they had been built by another tribe, of. Thessalian 
elasgi,” 


‘This style is traced through Aitolia,. to Itheea, Cephelenia/and 
Epirus. We may suppose that the walls of Spina, which-the second 
Pelasgic colony founded on landing in.Jtaly, were of the same con- 
struction... Near Amiterno, a wall called Muraccio, or del Diavole, 
found »y the late Mr. Dodwell, is built in the. same manner, « Pro- 
ceeding with the second colony of Pelasgi, from Dodona, along: the 
valley of the Velinus, in, their progress towards the centre of italy, 
fs wall of Lista, one of the. first. cities.built and fortified. by them, 

ats a most striking. resemblance to the earliest cities of the Ar- 
ie Pelasgi,. Bathia, near Lista,.is,in the same. style; and 

r. Dodwell found Trebula also near Reate, Pelasgic. Palatium, 
the mother of Rome, is another good example. The whole. valley of 
the AEquicoli, in which were the cities mentioned .- Dionysius, pre- 
sents numerous instances of the Pelasgic style. this 2 Rncdios the 
Pelasgi" penetrated ‘tothe “south ; where’ ATba, tha 
Antina, ‘Altina, CaSinum) arid Avpitiin, die all testimonies © nie 
presenee of this people, who, uniting" w the chet ‘Grove out 
the Sicwli. : The gate of Arpinum in the citadel so ctiridusly resembles 
that-of the lions at Mycene, that it would seem ‘one must have ‘been ‘a 
copy of the other; te amaliele i is-one Amey interest, ‘end 'werthy of 
investigation.’ (= Sees Wee sor 

> Sir Willian "Get s*td trace the of this 
Ser a ef, 
polygonal masonry—at Empulum, at Prasneste, Rita: 
woum,. Aetena, Alatri, ~ ye ‘and Atetta, Spin a Tiber, 
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southward from Atena throughout Sicily, the parallelograms . of 
the Greeks of Magna Grecia prevail. 

Almeria, or Ameria, Saturnia, and many others, bear testimony 

to the extensive dominion and influence of the Pelasgic race, 
Palatium, the parent of Rome, Rome herself in her colonies, 
employed this irregular Pelasgic style of building, even in the 
public roads, particularly the Valerian and Salarian, and some 
parts of the Appian. ‘The distinction which Sir William Gell 
points out between the Pelasgic, and what is called the Cyclopian 
masonry, is of considerable importance. 
. * The Pelasgic was not only in use before the Cyclopian ; though 
confounded with it in the imaginations of many persons to the utter 
confusion of history, it is totally distinct, and is absolutely incompa- 
tible with the description of the Cyclopian, as given by Pausanias, the 
gnly author who has mentioned the characteristics of that style.’ 

Speaking of the walls of Tiryns he says— 

‘ they are built of rough stones, which are of such a size that the least 
could not be drawn by twooxen. Anciently small stones were inserted 
in the interstices, by which the great blocks were more firmly con- 
nected together. Now the walls, especially called polygonal, have 
none of these characteristics. Each stone is carefully hewn into 
angles, so that it shall exactly correspond with those which are conti- 
guous ; and no small stones are, or could be inserted, there being no 
interstices to fill up.’—Sir W. Gell, vol. ii. pp. 163-165, 

- Micali, on the other hand, altogether rejects the Pelasgic origin 
of this polygonal style of building, which he considers the rude 
invention of many different nations. He confounds it, however, 
with the Cyclopian; he asserts that many of the buildings in this 
style, particularly the substructions of the Salarian and Valerian 
way, are-comparatively modern. (Sir W. Gell acknowledges that 
the Romans, where the materials were suited to the purpose, con- 
tinued to build in this manner for some centuries.) Where the 
walls consist merely of unhewn stones, loosely fitted together, 
with the interstices filled up with smaller ones, we should con- 
Ceive that this would be the natural commencement of the art of 
building among all barbarous tribes. But there seems some- 
thing too regular and systematic in the arrangement of the po- 
lygonal stones in the walls, of which Sir William Gell speaks, to 
be the result of mere accidental coincidence ; and it is certainly, 
to say the least, very singular, that wherever tradition points out 
the Pelasgian settlements, there this style of building should be 
found. But we are led to another curious result. In Etruria, the 
polygonal style of building is scarcely ever discovered. Cossa and 
Saturnia, says Micali, are the only cities in Etruria, or indeed on 
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the right bank of the Tiber, of polygonal construction ; and these 
are the least ancient, if not perhaps of the period of the Roman 
dominion, ° As far as it goes, this argument would show that the 
‘Tyrrhenians—the main body of the Etrurian people, or the subju- 
gated race who, according to Niebuhr, executed their great 
works—were not Pelasgian. In fact, in other respects, the civi- 
lization of most of the other Italian races—the Sabine, the Oscan, 
as well as the Gnotrian—has much greater resemblance to the 
traditionary accounts of the Pelasgian than the Tyrrhenian or 
Etruscan. * 

In Etruria itself, it is certainly very remarkable that the style 
of building presents so many points of resemblance with Egypt. 
The construction of the tombs, hewn out of the solid rock, 
has already been alluded to, as bearing a close analogy to the 
Egyptian. At the first view of part of a tomb near Toscanella 
in Sir W. Gell’s book (vol. i. p. 397) which bears an Etrurian 
inscription, we should decidedly have pronounced it Egyptian. 
The details, in some instances, as well as the outline, seem to con- 
firm this theory; but Sir William Gell, who has not, like Micali, 
decidedly committed himself in favour of this hypothesis, observes— 

‘It is doubtful whether some antiquities, decidedly Eyyptain, said 
to have been found at Corneto, were really discovered there or not. 
Certain geese alternating with little figures in the attitude of prayer,’ 
—([the engraving is in the English work,]—‘ and forming a border, 
in fine gold, seem evidently Egyptian.’ 

In another passage, relating to the tombs at Tarquinii, he gives 
the following statement :— 

‘It is singular that the men represented in these tombs are all 
coloured red, exactly as in the Egyptian paintings in the tombs of 
the Theban kings: their eyes are very long; their hair is bushy and 
black; their limbs lank and slender; and the facial line, instead of 
running, like that of the Greeks, nearly perpendicular, projects re- 
markably, so that in the outline of the face they bear a strong resem- 
blance to the negro, or to the Ethiopian figures of Egyptian paintings. 
They wear round their ancles rings as ornaments, and armlets on 
their arms. Shawls of oriental patterns are also worn by both male 
and female. Many of those engaged in the sports have only a wrapper 





* Nature seems to have done more than human industry towards delivering the 
plains of Thessaly and Beotia from the superfluous waters, and changing the stag- 
Rant morasses into fertile plains; nor are we aware that any emissaries or works 
Ttemain, or at least have been described by travellers, which could be compared with 
those of the north of Italy and of Tuscany. But as the plain of the Pelasgian 
Argos formed: part of the country, once, according to tradition, covered by waters, if 
early vestiges of the hand of man should be discovered there, the art of drainivg and 

mbanking, and perhaps the construction of the works, might again connect the 
trurians and Pélasgians. Micali, indeed, might still urge this peculiar science 

of ‘reclaiming overflowed parts of a delta as an evidence of Egyptian descent. ‘ 
262 te) 
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of linen round their loins: some have boots of freer leather; reaching 

behind to.the calf of the leg.’ Geld, vol-i. p: 380: uit to Hoilg 
These are certainly very curious coincidences, if they lead -to 
nothing further; but the buildings of the Etruscans' and Egyptians 
present some other singular ‘points of analogy. “It cannot-now be 
doubted that the ancient Egyptians understood ‘the principle: of 
the arch: the ‘statement in M . Wilkinson's ‘work ‘sets that ques: 
tion at rest. There seems good evidence that the Etruscaus, at a 
very early period, were likewise in possession’ of ‘this’ valuable 
secret. The arched vaults of the Cloaca Maxima, ‘no doubt of 
Etruscan construction, and those of several of the sepulchres, are 
acknowledged to be of the highest antiquity. In the noble gate 
of Volterra there are circular arches’ of regularly hewn stone. 
The celebrated tomb of Porsenna, however, 1s even more closely 
allied to Egyptian art. Varro, at least, whose description of this 
remarkable monument has been preserved by Phny, had no 
Egyptian theory to maintain, and could hardly have invented the 
striking points of resemblance between this work and the Pha- 
raonic buildings. Niebuhr, indeed, with that peremptory dog- 
matism which, we confess, appears to us, on this and im other 
instances, very arbitrary, rejects the tomb of Porsenna as an impro- 
bable fiction, as baseless as those in the ‘ Arabian Nights ;’ but to 
us, no one seems less likely to have been carried away by a flight 
of imagination than a Roman writer on antiquities. “It 1s not quite 
clear whether some part of the building was seen by Varro him- 
self or not: some of the details were, no doubt, gleaned from 
the tradition of the place ; but to suppose the tradition so boldly 
creative, as to raise in a particular spot so extraordinary a monu- 
ment to their most celebrated king, appears to us utterly absurd. 
The more sober judgment of Otfried Miiller concurs with Micali, 
in supposing that, though much of the detail in Varro’s description 
may be inaccurate, yet the general outline is worthy of credit. 
In fact, it would be quite as extraordinary that Etruscan fiction 
should give such an Egyptian cast to its imaginary buildings, as 
that Etruscan art should affect the pyramidal forms, and make @ 
labyrinth part of a public monument. Varro’s description 1s 
certainly, with’ all its details, incomprehensible ; perhaps Niebubr 
is not far wrong in declaring it to be impossible. But if every 
building were assumed to be imaginary, which could not be made 
out from the description of an unscientific writer, how many of 
the great monuments of antiquity would share the fate of Por- 
senna’s tomb! Micali instances the'sepulchre of Osimandyas, de- 
scribed’ by Diodorus Siculus. We might venture to’ suggest the 
edifices—all sufficiently splendid, but totally unlike each other m 
the character of their architecture—which have been raised by the 
imaginative 
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imaginative piety of the Villalpandi and the Lamys, from the de- 
scription of the ‘'emple of Solomow iu the sacred writings. The 
restoration/ofithe tomb of Porsenna by Graves, de Brosses, Corte 
Novis, and Quatremére de Quincy, may be as unsatisfactory as the 
works of these theological builders; but we can see no reason on 
that account for denying the existence of the tomb itself, any more 
than of the first ‘Temple of Jerusalem. ‘ Porseuna (says Varro) 
is buried under the city of Clusium, in which place he left a 
monument of squared stone, each side three hundred feet wide 
(pedum lata tricenum), fifty high. On this square base within 
is.an inextricable labyrinth, from which, if any. one should hastily 
enter without the clue, he cannot find his way out. Above that 
square stand five, pyramids—four im the corners—one in the 
middle—seventy-five feet wide at the base, a hundred and fifty 
feet high: so pointed, that on the top of each a brazen circle and 
cupola (pefasus) is placed, from which bells are suspended by 
chains, which, agitated by the wind, are heard at 2 great distance, 
as was formerly the case at Dodona ;’—the resemblance to the 
Pelasgian Dodona is worth remarking; but so far all appears 
tolerably clear and intelligible ; and by Varro’s use of the pre- 
sent tense (stant), as Miiller observes, he seems to imply that he 
had himself seen this part of the building actually standing. The 
unintelligible part follows; * above which circle ’—(orbis, the con- 
struction would lead to the orbis on the top of each pyramid 
described in the previous sentence, but this seems clearly im- 
possible) —‘ were four pyramids, each a hundred feet high; above 
which, on one floor, are five pyramids,’—the height of which Varro 
was ashamed to add. ‘The Etruscan traditions ( fabula Hetrusce) 
say that it was equal to all the rest of the structure: so insane 
was the infatuation of seeking glory, which could produce no 
advantage. Moreover, the wealth of the country was exhausted 
to add to the fame of the architect.’ ‘These concluding observa- 
tions, apparently gathered from the Etruscan traditions, offer a 
curious analogy with the unpopularity which, according to Hero- 
dotus, adhered to the memory of the builders of the Egyptian 
pyramids, 

On these remarkable coincidences in the style of building—the 
discovery of Egyptian antiquities in the very oldest sepulchres— 
the extraordinary resemblance of the sepulchres themselves with 
the necropoleis of ‘Thebes—the apparent analogies between the 
Etruscan and the Egyptian mythology, particularly in the cere- 
monial of the dead—(the Mantus of Etruria. answering in his 
office, as well as closely corresponding in his name, with the 
Amenti of Egypt)—on these grounds Signor Micali does -not 
hesitate to rest his hypothesis of the civilization of Ewuria by a sa- 
“i cerdotal 
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cerdotal colony froni Egypt. He even ventures to conjecture the 
period when this migration may have taken place. At the’ disas- 
trous epoch in the Egyptian annals, when the barbarous Hykshos 
overran Egypt, overthrew the native dynasties, destroyed the tem- 
ples, oppressed the religion, enslaved alike the highest and the 
lowest caste, a great numbcr of the leading families abandoved 
their native shores. At this time were thrown off the colonies 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus (lib, i., c. 28). A sacerdotal 
settlement was made in Babylonia; Cecrops passed from Sais 
to Attica; Danaus from Thebes to Argolis. During this general 
dispersion of the higher caste of the Egyptians, a few families may 
have made their way to the coasts of Italy, obtained the ascend- 
ancy by their superior knowledge, and their acquaintance with the 
arts of civilization, but chiefly by the sanctity of their priestly cha- 
racter, and established a sacerdotal aristocracy over the barbarous 
Rasenas, the indigenous inhabitants of Etruria. By their influ- 
ence, according to Micali’s theory, the Etrurian nation was gra- 
dually raised to the rank of a civilized, conquering, and com- 
mercial people ; so as to establish its dominion over the whole of 
Italy, to be at one time the masters of the navigation of the Medi- 
terranean, and to introduce at least the rudiments of the fine arts 
into the West. We have stated, we conceive, both the hypothesis, 
and the evidence upon which it rests, with the utmost fairness. 
In the observations we are about to make, Signor Micali will 
do us the justice to acknowledge that we can be actuated by 
no unfriendly spirit; if we do not at once accede to his theory, 
we have before said that we consider it entitled to a fair hearing. 
It is surely time that such questions should be examined by 
scholars without passion and without acrimony ; and, in fact, the 
conclusion at which we arrive is rather the suspension of our judg- 
ment, an adjournment for the purpose of hearing further evidence, 
than the direct and peremptory rejection of this learned Italian's 
theory. 

‘The grounds from which we may infer the affiliation or the 
relationship of the different races of mankind are similarity—1. 
of language, including written characters; 2. of religion; 3. of 
civil institutions; 4. of manners; 5. of arts; perhaps, 6. of phy- 
sical form ; and these points of similarity must be so marked and 
peculiar as not to be resolved into the common habits and usages 
of mankind in a similar period of civilization. With regard to the 
last point, we know of no evidence but that just quoted from Sir 
William Gell, the painting at Tarquinii: to this, therefore, we 
shall not revert. 


1. The Etruscan language, we have before stated, at present 
stands entirely alone: to what class or family it belongs we have 
not 
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not the least clue. The slight circumstance of similarity with 
the language of the hieroglyphics,—the omission of the vowels, 
we have already noted. From this point, therefore, as yet no 
light whatever is thrown upon the origin of the nation, excepting 
that the nation who spoke the language, or that part of it which 
imposed its peculiar tongue upon the Etruscan people, was distinct 
from all the other old races of Italy.* That element of relation- 
ship which connected together the other tribes, whether Pelasgic, 
Teutonic, Aboriginal, or Oscan, and which passed into the Latin, 
seems altogether to have been wanting in the Etruscan, though 
the language of Etruria appears to have been cultivated and read 
to a late period in the Roman history. The written characters, 
on the other hand, are closely allied to those of the neighbouring 
nations, and resemble what are called, we are inclined to think not 
improperly, Pelasgic. By the Etruscans they were written from 
right to left, and this remained the sacred or Hieratic character— 
* Non Tyrrhena retro volventem carmina frustra 
Indicia occulte Divum perquirere mentis.’ 

We do not find any vestige of hieroglyphics on the Etrurian anti- 
quities. On one of the vases discovered’ in the excavations on the 
estate of the Prince of Canino, there is said to be an inscription 
closely resembling the Demotic character of Egypt; but the en- 


graving is admitted not to be a close fac-simile of the original; 
and not being so, we may venture to say, might just as well not 
have been made.+ But the adoption of the Pelasgic or Italian 





* We cannot call to mind the passage in Livy from which Signor Micali: infers 
that the language of the Etruscans and the Umbrians was the same, His reference 
to Liv. ix, 30 is erroneous. 

+ An account of these discoveries by the Prince of Canino has been published 
in our Archologia, introduced by a letter from his son-in-law Lord Dudley Stuart. 
The Prince of Canino, in all the pride and ardour of the possessor of such numbey- 
less treasures, at least 2000 vases, &c., found in a rubbio (nearly four acres) of ground, 
announces this important discovery as settling the question of the superior anti- 
quity of the Etruscan to the Grecian art, a point which some learned Italians had 
before contested with patriotic ardour. Aun inscription in which the name of Vity- 
lonia was traced, appeared to indicate the spot as the cemetery of that city ; and 
as Vitulonia was destroyed at a very early period, and Vulci built on its site, tlie 
Prince concluded that all these works of art were at least as old as the date of 
Vitulonia. His theory, however, has not found favour in the sight of the profound 
antiquaries of Italy and of Germany. In truth, the Etruscans, according to this hypo- 
thesis, must not only have anticipated the perfection of Grecian art, and the creations 
of Grecian mythology, but that of Grecian letters andlanguage. Many of the inscrip- 
tions are not only in fair Greek characters, but in good Greek. Bakh, Otfried Miller, 
and M. Gerhard, as well as Micali, seem agreed, and, as might be expected from 
scholars of such high character, on most conclusive grounds, that the greater part of 
these works are of Attic manufacture ; they evidently belong to the city of Vulci, and 
probably to no very ancient period of that city. See the letter of M. Gerhard ad- 
dressed to M. Panofka, and the documents subjoined. Mr. Millingen in his essay, 
printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, concurs in the opinion 
’s to the more recent production of these works of art. . ; 

character 
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character ;by: the Etrurians leads to. no certain-conclasions: about 
the language. If, at the time of their migration, the: Egyptian 
settlers had, infact, no»written characters (we cam hardly, after 
all, call the hieroglyphics'a written character)—if the Hieriti¢, or 
at least the Demotic style, was not fornied, ornot in‘ coimnion tse, 
they might, at a later’ period, adopt the letters of a neighbotiting 
people, just'as ‘the modern ‘Coptic ‘alphabet is evidently defived 
from the Greek. . 

2., In the religion of the! Etruseans, excepting the remarkable 
analogy which we have pointed vut between the Mantus ‘and 
Amenti, there is, after all, rather a general resemblance to the great 
Oriental systems, than to that which’is purely and exclusively 
Egyptian. Signor Micali himself admits other foreign influences ; 
and, monuments of Pheenician and other eastern superstitions ap- 
pear intermingled with those of an Egyptian character.. ' The mere 
superiority of a great sacerdotal caste was common to almost all 
the nations of antiquity ; to the Celtic—to the Pelasgic—(the Selli 
of Dodona and the Hierophants of the mysteries of Samothrace). 
Even if we were to go back to the old theory of the Lydian extrac- 
tion of the Etruscans, it would be rash to assert, that, because in 
the later history of Lydia this dominant power does not appear, 
therefore. Lydia, in its early social state, differed from all the 
neighbouring nations of Asia. In the religion itself, as far as it 
can be traced, there is the oriental Pantheism, the Dualism, the 
‘Tina (the primary emanation from the Ineffable Supreme), with 
his twelve Dii Consentes, half male and half female, (twelve was 
the sacred and dominant number, not in Egypt and Etruria 
alone, but in Palestine, in Asia Minor, and other parts of the 
East,) the Cupra or the Juno ; the Minerva, the Neith of Egypt, 
and the Athena of Greece ; the Sethlans, the Vulcan, or the Pthah; 
still there is nothing which indicates a peculiar relationship to 
Egypt rather than to any other part of the East. M. Micali himself 
seems to admit that the Cabiric worship of Dionysius, or Bac- 
chus, with its peculiar symbols, of which there appear in his 
engravings very curious and very early monuments, may have been 
jutroduced from Samotbrace. In fact, our author rather shrinks 
from the strong and decisive tone with which he had announced 
his hypothesis in the. first volume, when he enters into a more com- 
plete examination of the Etruscan religion in the second :— 

‘It cannot be doubted that the Egyptian religion predominated 
over all the others, as far as relates to the rites of sepulture, the most 
important of all, considering that it gave to man a more distinct con- 
filence that he was' passing to a better haven.’ Cinerary vases in the 
Canopic form, little statues, amoulets, scarabei, and a great many other 
principal symbols of Egyptian superstition discovered in the sepulchres, 
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are an undoubted proof of the great zeal! displayed ‘by’ ‘thé 'Ettoscans 
in, imitating in their family tombs the'very ‘forms’ of the Egyptians; 
with whom they had for a longtime commercial relations and constant 
intercoursel| Aind, in. trath, it is: not surprising) if so many things in 
our, CONntLY» inher, earliest ages, as well religious as eivil, ate shown, 
on the, authority. of facts, to resemble,so;much the Egy ptian, since, at 
that time, onevand the same system of ideas was, ruling and. dominant 
among alt civilized peoples.’ 


This. is a very different.view:from. that: of the direct Bgyptian 
descent , of | the, sacerdotal caste. ‘The; question is, whether the 
extensive .commercial connexions of the old Etrurians will not of 
themselves account, for the introduction ofall these vestiges of 
foreign, superstitions ; whether ancient Etruria, in her high ‘time 
of wealth .and, luxury,: like republican and imperial Rome, may 
not ,haye’ imported largely the superstitions as well as the other 
merchandise of Egypt. If the connexion had been that of 
regular lineal descent, we should certainly have expected a more 
close, and, striking resemblance to the Egyptian mythology ; the 
deities in their forms and attributes would have been more mani- 
festly the. same with those on the shores’ of the Nile; the sacer- 
dotal caste would have transplanted and enshrined its whole Pan- 
theon in the newly colonized region. The total difference of the 
names of the deities is a very strong argument against their iden- 
tity; we find an Amenti, indeed; but to Pthah, ‘Thoth, Amun, 
Oseirei, and the whole host of Egyptian deities, we find no resem- 
blance in the Etruscan, names of the gods. The attributes are 
equally wanting ; the heads of the hawks, the jackals, the monkeys, 
which distinguish the Hor, the Anubi, and other Nilotic divini- 
ties. :In short, the ceremonial of the dead alone bears the re- 
ligious impress of Egypt. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Etruscan superstition, 
the great instrument by which its priests ruled the popular mind, 
was their skill in divination, . Now it appears to us that in one, if 
not in both of the principal branches of this mysterious science, the 
Etruscans are less likely to have derived their skill from Egypt than 
from any region in the world. It was from watching the flights of 
birds, rather than the courses of the heavenly bodies, that the Etrus- 
can soothsayers drew their more usual predictions. But augury 
never appears to have been pursued with any degree of zeal ‘or 
success in Egypt. Astrology, on the other, hand, did not form one 
of the Jeading branches of Etruscan science. - The fulgural art of 
the Etruscans is still. more manifestly native to the mountainous 
and stormy region which they inhabited. ©The, atmosphere of 
Egypt, on the whole, perhaps, the most serene, and unfrequently, 
or at least only at particular seasons of ‘the year, visited with 
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storms of thunder and lightning, was the least likely to cultivate 
this mode of divination. In January, February, and March, is 
the Egyptian season of rain and tempest; during the rest of the 
year violent tempests are of comparatively rare occurrence. We 
are not aware that this science entered into their range of know- 
ledge; but it formed the chief and the distinguishing branch of 
the Etruscan discipline ; and in few countries would it be more 
necessary to propitiate the Jupiter Elicius—by whose powerful 
influence the lightning fell harmless in the days of the holy Numa; 
but the rite being unlawfully performed, struck the royal palace, 
and consumed the impious Tullus Hostilius. In Italy, parti- 
cularly in the district of the Apennines, the diviner would find 
perpetual opportunities of exercising his mysterious art. Micali 
has himself made the observation, that ‘ the ancients have already 
noticed how much the physical formation of Italy, placed between 
two seas, renders it peculiarly liable to the generation of thunder- 
storms, and how much more frequent they are, in fact, there than 
in other countries.’—(vol. ii. p. 201.) Whether or not the 
Etruscans, as has been conjectured on good grounds, understood 
the principle of conductors ;* still, in an atmosphere so continually 
pregnant with the electric fluid, this was one of the signs from 
heaven which the sacerdotal order would have most constantly at 
their command; and whether science or imposture, or both, no 
where would the fulguratores be more frequently summoned to 
their awful and imposing office of interpreting, of guiding, or of 
averting the ominous and destructive thunderbolt. It is certainly 
conceivable that a sacerdotal order, originally derived from Egypt; 
might adapt its superstitious terrors to the local circumstances of 
a new country; yet, on the other hand, where the relationship is 
only conjectured from certain slight and trivial points of resem- 
blance, it is impossible not to be struck with slight, and in them- 
selves perhaps unimportant, points of dissimilitude. 

3. The civil polity of ancient Etruria bears no resemblance to 
that of Egypt, except in the predominant power of the hereditary 
sacerdotal order, common to all the Oriental, the Pelasgic, and 
Celtic tribes. On the other hand, the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the division of lands by a religious ceremonial might be 
considered as not improbably derived from the geometrical science 
of the Egyptian priesthood. 

4. The manners of a nation thus advanced to civilization by an 
influential foreign caste would retain more of the original native 
character, than either the religion, the laws, or the arts. Manners 
depend on the habits and pursuits of the people, and the habits 





* See, among other works, Eusebe Salverte, des Sciences Occultes, c. xxiv. 4 
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and pursuits are almost entirely formed from local circumstances, 
and the degree of civilization—whether the people are a pastoral, 
or an agricultural, or a commercial race, inhabitants of the moun- 
tains or of the plain: so that, unless in the maintenance of some 
peculiar usages, there is no bond of similitude between kindred 
nations so soon entirely effaced, even in some instances among 
colonists who keep up a close connexion with the mother country. 
5. The arts, on the other hand, often retain a strong national 
character, impressed by the dominant part of a mingled nation; 
and in the case of the Etruscans, the origin of their fine arts has, in 
fact, been the curious problem which has constantly re-awakened 
the mysterious interest concerning this ancient people. All the 
recent discoveries tend more and more to show the close and early 
connexion with Greece—either with Greece properly so called, 
or with the flourishing Grecian colonies of southern Italy. ‘The 
graceful legends of the Greek mythology are traced in characters 
too distinct to be mistaken on by far the greater number of the 
urns and fictile vases, which were once supposed only to belong 
to the Campanian and southern cities, Nola, Capua, and others, 
but which are now discovered in such vast numbers on the sites of 
the old Etruscan cities to the north of the ‘Tiber. ‘The question 
then is, not whether Etruria, at a very early period, did not borrow 
from Greece the exquisite grace of form, the beautiful mythic tale, 
the whole race of gods and heroes to embellish her works of art ; 
but whether the art itself was originally derived from Greece— 
whether, as Micali asserts, there is, or is not, a class of vases and 
other antiquities, manifestly of an earlier and ruder style, which 
belong to an exclusively Etruscan period, with symbols, and mythic 
or allegoric representations of Oriental or Egyptian character, and 
earlier than the influence of the Grecian taste. Rosellini’s work 
shows clearly that, in point of the beauty of shape, the Egyptians 
had attained an elegance and perfection scarcely to be expected 
from their other works of art. Whoever has been so fortunate as to 
see the volume of illustrations in the Florentine work upon Egypt, 
which contains the vases and other fictile vessels, cannot but be 
struck, not only with their extreme beauty, but with their simi- 
larity, in their most graceful shapes, to the most finished Etruscan 
works, The ornaments, too, the scrolls and arabesques, and 
other fanciful embellishments, are as various, as rich, and as 
elegant as can be imagined ; but the finer art of design, the de- 
lmeation of the human figure, the grouping, the drapery, the 
form, all this is wanting on the Egyptian vases, and makes its 
appearance on the Etruscan, with the mythology and the hero- 
legends of Greece. But, after all, if the historical traditions of 
the naval power and the extensive commercial relations—we may 
add 
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add, the successful piracies—of the Etrurians,, whieh we know: to 
be as old as the poems of Hesiod, deserve—and there is no reason 
for withholding—our belief—it must be impossible to decide, how 
far the objects of art, which may be found in the cities of a luxu- 
rious people, were their own native productions, or introduced by 
commerce ; still less how far the manufacture of such articles may 
have been the invention of native artists or of foreigners—of the 
slaves which a naval people commanding all the circumjacent seas 
(Tuppnvoi Gararroxzarodyres, Diod. v. 13), rivalling’ the navigators 
of hastiicia and Carthage, would have swept into their harbours 
from every shore of the Mediterranean. It is perhaps not suffi- 
ciently considered, that a nation which, according to the expression 
of Cato (ap. Servium in Ain. xi. 57), held the dominion of the 
greater part of Italy (ii. 563), and possessed the whole country to 
the Sicilian sea—which had the shame or the glory of endangering 
the whole navigation of the Mediterranean by their piracies—must 
in fact have commanded the artisans of all the neighbouring coun- 
tries. "The conclusion comes round then to this, that Etruria was 
not likely to have been a powerful maritime and commercial na- 
tion without having made very considerable previous progress i 
civilization; but, on the other hand, her foreign relations through 
commerce, and, it may be, piracy, render it more difficult to 
ascertain which of her arts or usages were of native growth or 
imported from foreign countries, ‘The vast and durable ceme- 
teries themselves remain almost the only monuments which must 
have been wrought by the labour of the inhabitants of the country, 
of whatever extraction these may have been ; it is possible that all 
the rest of the curious but more portable articles, the sphinxes, 
the scarabei, the vases with Egyptian work, might actually have 
been of Egyptian manufacture, and introduced into Italy by the 
traders or the plunderers of the ‘ high and palmy’ state of Etruria. 
Still, when they are found in cemeteries of Egyptian construction, 
they may fairly be considered as somewhat strengthening the hy- 
pothesis of the Egyptian origin of the Etrurian civilization.* 

But from whatever quarter it was derived, Signor Micali 
strongly insists on a native Etruscan school of art.. In sculpture 
many works are mentioned by ancient authors as belonging to the 
‘Tuscan school. » But for this branch of Tuscan art, as far as re- 
gards sculpture and painting, since it bears greater resemblance 
to the early Grecian style, the AZginetan, and is not of: the very 





* We have only just received the fourth volume of Rosellini’s Egyptian work, 
from which we make the following extract, relating to the similarity in the manner 
of painting, as traced in Egypt and Etturia:—‘ The pictures of the Etrascans, both 
at Chiusi.and Tarquinia, are, like those of the Egyptians, painted with unmingled 
aud uniform colours, Those of the Tarquinian hypogea, recently discoyered, were 
executed’ in a manner wonderfully resembling that, practised in Egypt.’ , 
tisrid remotest 
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remotest age; we ‘must content’ ourselves with a reference to the 
volumes ‘before ‘tis; and confine our notice'to the origin of the 
fictile vases— ' 

“Of greater "importance to the history of religion, of usages, 
and of arts’ ‘are'the earthen vases with figures’ and paintings which, 
in the -modst various shapes, and in almost countless numbers, are 
drawn from the sepulchres throughout Italy.’ The most ancient 
of these, and of. gemuine Etrurian manufacture, are the vessels of 
black clay, of the natural colour, and unbaked, but dried in such a 
mapuer as to. give them sufficient solidity, and a kind of dull bright- 
ness Of surface approaching to leaden, The most remarkable of these 
have works of design stamped upon them in the lowest relief, either 
on the body, the handles, or the feet of the vase, of which the symbo- 
lic representations refer entirely to religion, and chiefly to the doc- 
trine of the Erebus. Offerings to the deities who act as infernal 
judges ; winged genii, formerly the guardian spirits during life, which 
mingle themselves up with these judgments; processions of the ini- 
tiated’; the symbols of initiation and consecration ; games and sacred 
ceremonies; finally, all other things which, without doubt, allude to 
the mystertes and to the future life. The great god of departed souls, 
otherwise Bacchus, that is, Tinia, according to the Etruscan mytho- 
logy, is frequently represented as‘ a ferocious monster, with the 
Gorgon’s head and large tusks, with the tongue lolling out, horrible and 
fearful to behold. This monstrous image, which has a principal place 
in the funeral monuments of Etruria, is peculiarly fit to alarm the 
sacrilegious violator of the tomb. Very many other figures, either of 
animals, or fantastic monsters, or beings of biform nature, which are 
represented on vases of this kind, are so many emblems and symbols 
of the worship of the infernal Bacchus, and of the mysterious dualism 
which always appears under these strange forms. 

‘The obscene symbol of the later Bacchanalian worship never ap- 
pears in these earliest works. Nor is this alone a good proof of great 
antiquity, but it is confirmed by the style itself of these little images, 
the artisans of which had certainly no Hellenism: in fact, the mode 
of workmanship is in every respect like the Egyptian, and indicates 
the first steps of art. Of the same kind are those cinerary vases of 
Canopic form, with human heads of both sexes, which are found in the 
same primeval sepulchres, sometimes with the arms and hands stretched 
out in the attitude of supplication, sometimes folded to the breast.... 
Not less ancient, nor Jess foreign to the genuine Hellenic system of 
mythology, must be considered the reddish-coloured vases in terra- 
cotta, with paintings representing almost entirely certain generations 
of animals, both quadrupeds and birds, mingled with monstrous images 
of winged sphinxes and other symbolical figures of biform nature. From 
these symbols, vases of this kind are yulgarly, though most impro- 
perly, called Egyptian. ‘They are found in the very ancient sepulchres 
-.«..Im general they have the peculiar form of balsamari (vessels to 
contain liquid'seents) of an' extraordinary size ;' nor can ‘it be weer 
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that vessels of this kind have served solely for the religious ceremo- 
nies of sepulture. On these are represented the same symbolic figures 
of Oriental or Egyptian origin which are seen on the earthenware 
vases of black clay above mentioned, and on the most ancient bronzes. 
Bacchus appears sometimes transformed, like Osiris, into a subter- 
ranean deity ; sometimes as the good genius, the hostile adversary and 
conqueror of the evil wrought by the contrary principle ; sometimes 
under the same likeness in which, in the Oriental cylinders, appears 
the winged Ized—in a Babylonian dress, in the act of pressing with 
each of his hands the neck of an ostrich, the bird of Ahriman.’ 

If these conclusions of Signor Micali, as to the very great an- 
tiquity of these different works of art, be correct—and, to judge 
from his engravings, as well as from his arguments, there is much 
in their favour—they are of great importance, not merely as 
regards the question of the Etrurian civilization, but also the an- 
tiquity and universality of the mysterious doctrines of the East. 

As to the Hellenic period of Etrurian art, we think it right to 
extract our author’s opinion on the result of the recent excava- 
tions at Vulci, to which we have before alluded :— 


‘ The extraordinary discoveries made within the few last years in 
the territory of the ancient Vulci, of an immense number of this kind 
of vases, has re-awakened the important question agitated before— 
viz. whether they are to be considered the manufacture of the country 
or of Greece? The object for which the different parties contend is not 
less honourable than the vigour of genius displayed in the contention. 
But even patriotism, a noble passion when restrained within just bounds, 
must give place to truth; and I hope that, after a deliberate examina- 
tion, on the spot, of some thousands of these vases, I may now be per- 
mitted to deliver my opinion without regard to any party. 

‘ To satisfy the desires of the greedy collector, one day, one single 
hour, is sometimes sufficient to excavate from the sepulchres a consi- 
derable number of vessels, which have been buried for centuries. In 
casting one’s eye over many such vases, brought to light in the utmost 
confusion, and principally in the Necropolis of Vulci—where they are 
found more entire, in better state of preservation, and more remark- 
able for the elegance of their paintings—one is forced to acknowledge 
that they show, by the most conclusive marks of distinction, that they 
are not of the same age ; in short, there is immediately recognized a 
great variety of manufacture, as well as regards the work of the potter 
as that of the painter, such, on the whole, as manifestly proves a wide 
diversity of age, of school, and of art. ' It is impossible to doubt that, 
among the number of vases found in this place, many are decidedly 
Greek ; but it seems equally certain that a great part of them are 
Etruscan, or at least made in the country, because the workman, here 
as elsewhere, worked in clay with the same method, and according to 
an established system of ideas. The vast number of vases which are 
found every day in the cemeteries, and which are discovered throughout 
Etruria, in Etruscan sepulchres, and with the names of — 
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families of the land,* cannot, surely, have been without exception 
imported from foreign countries ; but it seems quite natural to suppose 
that, when the pomp of funerals increased, according to the dignity, 
the wealth, and the number of the relations of the deceased—when 
the prodigality in libations, in offerings, and in the funeral banquets, 
grew to such a height, that in the same sepulchre are sometimes 
found as many as twenty or more different vases—the most opulent 
might eagerly covet the foreign vessels of Corinth or of Sicily, or even 
those of the Nolan or Athenian workmanship, which surpassed all 
others in beauty, This, in fact, is the cause that vases of these 
foreign schools are found mingled with many others which belong to 
our Own country, and are of domestic manufacture. 

* Comparison, and a great deal of experience, decide on this differ- 
ence of workmanship better than reasoning The first in point of 
antiquity, and the peculiar character of design, are, without doubt, 
certain vases of a hard and dry style, on which the figures are dis- 
posed, one after the other, in uniform symmetry, although sometimes 
not without life and movement. Most remarkable, above all, is the 
square fashion of the draperies, which are richly ornamented in the 
manner of the East, not less than the peculiar character of the armour, 
which bears devices in every kind of relief—intended perhaps to 
show the art of embossing (/avori di toreutica). But those vases of 
an archaic style most especially and with great certainty indicate, 
both in their mechanical workmanship and their painting, a school 
much earlier than the monuments wrought upon the principles uni- 
versally adopted in Greek art after Phidias and Zeuxis. Whence 
it appears probable that this very style, so peculiar to the most 
ancient Greek painters, was originally derived from the Greeks of 
Asia Minor, the first of the race who reached any excellence in the 
arts; thence it may have passed to Corinth, and from thence even to 
Etruria, There was constant intercourse, two or three centuries 
after the Trojan war, between the industrious and commercial Corinth, 
which Homer calls rich, and the shores of Asia Minor It is, 
nevertheless, true that Corinth and Sicyon, if they did not invent the 
art of working in clay and painting upon it, yet highly improved it, 
and preserved it for a long time in a most flourishing state. Already, 
in the first century of Rome, the mutual intercourse and traffic 
between Etruria and Corinth was frequent, as is shown by the fact 
of Demaratus, himself a merchant, taking refuge with his hosts 
at Tarquinia. Now, if I have grounds for my opinion, 
the more ancient workmanship of a great number of the vases at 
Vulei must be derived from the school of Corinth or Sicyon. It 
is a peculiarity worthy of consideration, that the gods most anciently 
and chiefly worshipped at Sicyon—viz., Apollo, Diana, Hercules, and 
Minerva—are exactly the divinities which are found most frequently 








* As in Vulci alone are found, with Etruscan legends, the Minucian, the Annian, 
the Aruntian or Aruntilian, the Velian, &c., family names, which are discovered in 
other inscriptions of central Etruria. 
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represented on the earthen vessels found at Vulci. : These Co- 
rinthian vessels, a common merchandise and article of traffic, being 
of such general use in the sepulchres, were not merely exported to 
Etruria, but everywhere else. Hence, without going any further, 
the cause that so many Corinthian urns (idrie) and other painted 
vases in this archaic style are found in place after place, in the 
cemeteries at Vulci, as well as in those of Sicily and many parts 
of Magna Grecia. Perhaps thirty names of the makers and the 
painters may be read on the vases of the finest description, drawn 
from the necropolis of Vulci. These, as it appears, were excellent 
artists for the most part of one and the same school—so uniform is 
their workmanship, both in the execution of the paintings and the 
mechanism of the wheel; others—the painters, for instance, of vases 
with red figures on a black ground—are not only artists of a later 
period, but of a more refined state of the art. So that it may be con- 
sidered established, that those which can be truly called Greek, and of 
foreign manufacture, and which are in great numbers, belong to 
different periods, and perhaps came in part from the wheels of Attica 
and in part from other schools.’ 

We are glad to find that Signor Micali admits the Attic origin 
of many of these works, that fact being, in our opinion, fully proved 
by the German writers who have treated on this subject. 

We have almost confined ourselves to one question—at least to 
one race among those ‘ ancient peoples of Italy,’ whose origin and 
national character are embraced in these elaborate volumes. We 
should not, however, do justice to the talent, the learning, and the 
candour of our author, if we did not, as to the other branches of 
his inquiry, strongly recommend his work to all who are embarked 
in such studies, aud may have formed their opinion of the value of 
Signor Micali’s contributions to the remote history of Italy from 
his earlier and more incomplete publication. On the history of the 
other races, which at an early period peopled the peninsula, he has 
collected his materials with diligent erudition, disposed them with 
admirable arrangement, and judged, if not always with conclusive 
authority, yet never without that good sense, fairness, and calmness, 
which have a right to candid and dispassionate hearing.’ The main 
point on which we differ from his general theory is the greater dis- 
tinctness with which we appear to ourselves to trace the existence 
of a great Pelasgic nation, anterior to the Hellenic civilization of 
Greece, and exercising an important influence on that of Italy. 
We greatly doubt, as we have shown, the theory of Niebubr, 
which would make the body of the Etrurian population, Pelasgic— 
the dominant race, a northern tribe. The Etrurians, the Rasena, 
notwithstanding the historical traditions of the Tyrrheno-Pelas- 
gians, we are inclined to suppose a distinct race ; but many of the 
other tribes, whose language had great influence in the poumen 
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of the Latin tongue, we cannot but consider connected by closer 
or moré remote affiliation with the Pelasgic stock. A German 
scholar has written a treatise to prove the ‘ Identity’of the Hindus, 
the Persians, the Pélasgians, the Germans, and the Slaves ;’* with- 
out going quite So far, we cannot help thinking that the Pelasgians 
were the Indo-Teutonic race which spread those remarkable analo- 
gies of Customs, and still more of language, which conyect Greece 
and Rome with India. The striking similarity, not merely in 
words, but in grammatical forms and a ee the Greek 
in some, and the Latin in other and distinct points,.can only be 
accounted for by their transmission through some common parent. 
And when we find a general tradition of Pelasgians in both coun- 
ties, and zhis tradition attaching the same relationship as well as 
peculiar character to that race, we cannot but think that there is 
a fair presumption in favour of this theory. But on this’ point 
we must break off ;—a publication on the Pelasgians, we observe 
from his correspondence with M. Gerhard, is preparing by M. 
Panofka; whether it will advance the question much beyond the 
Hore Pelasgice of the Bishop of Peterborough remains to be 
seen; at all events, the connexion of the eastern and western lan- 
guages has been much developed since the work of the learned 
prelate was printed. We will conclude, then, with repeating, that 
all who take an interest in the Early History of Italy must study 
this treati8e of Signor Micali; and all who would make themselves 
acquainted with the peculiar character of the ancient Etrurians 
will find a mine of instruction in the engravings which accompany 
its text, 








Arr. VIII.—Pencillings by the Way ; First Impressions of Fo- 
reign Scenes, Customs, and Manners. By N.P.W. New 
York. 1835. 


: [? is extraordinary,’ says the author, ‘ how universal this feeling 

seems to be against America. A half hour incog. in any 
mixed company in England, I should think, would satisfy the most 
tose-coloured doubter on the subject.’ 

This feeling, in which we certainly do not participate, will 
hardly be dimimished, wherever it has hitherto prevailed, by the 
appearance of these ‘ Pencillings.’ Mr. N..P. Willis enjoys, 
we believe, some reputation in his own country as a writer of 
verses. A volume of his rhymes was lately. reprinted here, under 
the auspices of Mr. Barry Cornwall ; but notwithstanding that edi- 





* Die Identitat der Hindu, Perser, Pelasger, Germanen, und, Slaven,dargethan 
ttis Sprache, Religion, und Sitte, yon F, A: Rauch: Marbury. 1829, ” : 
VOL. LIV. NO, CVIII. 2H tor’s 
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tor’s authority, the contents seemed to us of very slender merit— 
much upon a par with the young ladies’ imitations of Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Moore, which crowd the gilded pages of our own 
Annuals. Mr. Willis’s American fame and glory, however, seem 
to have procured for him a favourable reception in the society of 
this country ; as indeed all Americans, whatever-else they may say 
against us, must admit, that whenever they have any, even the 
slenderest, pretensions to personal distinction, they are sure of 
being individually well treated among us ; our houses are opened 
to them, ceteris paribus, far more freely than to any other fo- 
reigners ; and we approve of this on the whole, though we have 
observed not a few cases in which the results of such liberality 
were by no means agreeable. In Mr. Willis’s case, the result has 
been, that while visiting about in London and in our provinces as 
a young American sonnetteer of the most ultra-sentimental deli- 
cacy, he was all the time the regular paid correspondent of a 
New-York journal, in which, week after week, appeared his prose 
reports of what he saw and heard in British society—these same 
fifty letters which now lie collected on our table, and which, we 
greatly fear, will tend to throw obstacles in the path of any 
American traveller who may happen to honour England with 
his presence during the next season or two. Mr. Willis’s 
prose is, we willingly admit, better than his verse: it has many 
obvious faults, especially those of exaggeration and affectation ; 
but it is decidedly clever, and the elements of what might 
be trained into a really good style are perceptible. He has 
depicted some of our northern ‘ scenes’ in a not unpleasing 
manner; and his descriptions of ‘customs and manners’ are 
often amusing—bearing the impress of shrewdness and sagacity, 
but deriving their power of entertainment chiefly from the lights 
which they reflect on the customs and manners of the author’s own 
country. For it must be obvious, that when a clever foreigner 
considers anything he meets with in our society as deserving of 
being painted in detail to his own fellow-countrymen, that some- 
thing was new to himself; and accordingly, from Mr. Willis’s 
elaborate portraitures of English interiors, we may, at all events, 
form a fair guess what American breakfasts, and dinners, and 
table-talk are not ; or, at all events—and this we strongly suspect 
would be nearer the truth of the case—of what these things are 
not in those circles of American society with which the indi- 
vidual writer had happened to be familiar before he crossed the 
Atlantic. 

We advise our readers to keep this last consideration in view: 
it would certainly not at all surprise us to hear that many of this 
person’s discoveries had been received with a share of ridicule “4 
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his own country ; that within her limits, had the élite of American 
houses been opened to him as liberally as some of those of the 
English nobility seem to have been, he might have found many of 
the features which he has thought so worthy of minute delineation 
here. We can ourselves bear witness that the general tone of the 
best society of the Old World does not impress all American tra- 
vellers with the same startling effect of novelty which it appears 
to have produced on the mind of Mr. Willis. In short, we are 
apt to consider him as a just representative—not of the American 
mind‘and manners generally, but only of the young men of fair 
education among the busy, middling orders of the mercantile 
cities; and here again we find nothing to make us recall the 
notion expressed in a former article, that in our own provincial 
towns, a diligent observer might very probably discover, at this 
day, the counterpart of almost every trait which certain English 
travellers have dwelt upon, as exclusively characteristic of the do- 
mestic society of the United States. We can easily fancy a smart 
young country attorney, or one of Mr. Joseph Hume’s new par- 
liamentary nominees, being affected much as Mr. Willis was, by 
a casual inspection of some of those ‘ English customs,’ which 
Mr. Willis has thought as strange and foreign as if he had wit- 
nessed them in Japan. ‘To such persons, indeed, we are, as is 
well known, indebted for most of our own late ‘ Novels of 
Fashionable Life ;’ and perhaps Mr. Willis may see reason to 
regret that he had not thrown his materials into that form of 
composition. A few adulteries, a divorce, and a duel, would 
have cost him little trouble ; and for the rest, it would have only 
been to fravestie the names which he has now produced with 
as little reserve as English voyagers have been used to bestow on 
those of the kings and dukes of the Guinea coast, 

In the course of his wanderings, however, Mr. Willis was 
fortunate enough to be domesticated for a season in some of the 
most virtuous as well as refined of our noble circles; and we 
shall extract, as a more than commonly favourable specimen of 
his style, some passages from his ¢ Letters written at Gordon Castle, 
m the autumn of 1834.’ Our readers will be forcibly reminded of 
Crabbe’s ‘ Learned Boy’ staring through Silford Hall at the 
apron-string of ‘ Madam Johnson ;’ but mixed with this there are 
now and then bits of solid, full-grown ignorance and imperti- 
hence, worthy of Baron d’Haussez himself ;—and over not a 
few of the paragraphs a varnish of conceited vulgarity, which— 
call it either Yankee or Birmingham—is far too ludicrous to be 
seriously offensive. With what feelings the whole may have been 
perused by the generous lord and lady of the castle themselves, it 
8 no business of ours to conjecture. We repeat that we have 
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selected what seems to us, on the whole, a very favourable speci- 
men of Mr. Willis’s manner of description :— 


‘ The immense iron gate surmounted by the Gordon arms, the hand- 
some and spacious stone lodges on either side, the canonically fat 
porter in white stockings and gay livery, lifting his hat as he swung 
open the massive portal, all bespoke the entrance to a noble resi- 
dence. The road within was edged with velvet sward, and rolled to 
the smoothness of a terrace-walk, the winding avenue lengthened 
away before, with trees of every variety of foliage ; light carriages 
passed me, driven by ladies or gentlemen bound on their afternoon 
airing; a groom led up and down two beautiful blood-horses, prancing 
along, with side-saddles and morocco stirrups, and keepers with 
hounds and terriers; gentlemen on foot, idling along the walks, and 
servants in different liveries, hurrying to and fro, betokened a scene 
of busy gaiety before me. I had hardly noted these various circum- 
stances, before a sudden curve in the road brought the castle into 
view, a vast stone pile with castellated wings, and in another moment 
I was at the door, where a dozen lounging and powdered menials were 
waiting on a party of ladies and gentlemen to their several carriages. 
It was the moment for the afternoon drive. ‘ . ° 

‘The last phaeton dashed away, and my chaise advanced to the 
door, A handsome boy, in a kind of page’s dress, immediately came to 
the window, addressed me by name, and informed me that his Grace 
was out deer-shooting, but that my room was prepared, and he was 
ordered to wait on me. I followed him through a hall lined with 
statues, deers’ horns, and armour,and was ushered into a large cham- 
ber, looking out on a park, extending with its lawns and woods to the 
edge of the horizon: a more lovely view never feasted human eye. 

* “ Who is at the castle?” I asked, as the boy busied himself in 
unstrapping my portmanteau.—“ Oh, a great many, sir.” He stopped 
in his occupation, and began counting on his fingers. ‘* There’s 
Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Claud Hamilton and Lady Harriette Ha- 
milton—(them’s his lordship’s two step-children, you know, sir)—and 
the Duchess of Richmond, and Lady Sophia Lennox, and Lady Keith, 
and Lord Mandeville and Lord Aboyne, and Lord Stormont and Lady 
Stormont, and Lord Morton and Lady Morton, and Lady Alicia, and— 
and—and—twenty more, sir.” ‘Twenty more lords and ladies?” 
— No, sir; that’s all the nobility.” ‘And you can’t remember the 
names of the others ?”—** No, sir.” He was a proper page: he 
could not trouble his memory with the names of commoners. ‘t And 
how many sit down to dinner? ”—* Above thirty, sir, besides the 
duke and duchess.” “That will do.” And off tripped my slender 
gentleman with his laced jacket, giving the fire a terrible stir-up in his 
way out, and turning back to inform me that the dinner-hour was 
seven precisely. 

‘It was a mild, bright afternoon, quite warm for the end of an 
English September ; and with a fire in the room, and a soft sunshine 
pouring in at the windows, a seat by the open casement was far from 
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disagreeable, I passed the time till the sun set looking out on the 
park. Hill and valley lay between my eye and the horizon; sheep 
fed in picturesque flocks, and small fallow deer grazed near them ; 
the trees were planted, and the distant forest shaped, by the hand of 
taste ; and broad and beautiful as was the expanse taken in by the 
eye, it was evidently one princely possession. A mile from the castle 
wall, the shaven sward extended in a carpet of velvet softness, as 
bright as emerald, studded by clumps of shrubbery, like flowers 
wrought elegantly on tapestry ; and across it bounded occasionally a 
hare, and the~pheasants fed undisturbed near the thickets, or a lady 
with flowing riding-dress and flaunting feather, dashed into sight upon 
her fleet blood-palfrey, and was lost the next moment in the woods,— 
or a boy put his pony to its mettle up the ascent, or a gamekeeper 
idled into sight, with his gun in the hollow of his arm, and his hounds 
at his heels. And all this little world of enjoyment and luxury, and 
beauty, lay in the hand of one man, and was created by his wealth in 
these northern wilds of Scotland—a day's journey almost from the 
possession of any other human being. I never realized so forcibly the 
splendid results of wealth and primogeniture. 

‘The sun set in a blaze of fire among the pointed firs crowning the 
hills; and by the occasional prance of a horse’s feet on the gravel, 
and the roll of rapid wheels, and now and then a gay laugh and merry 
voices, the different parties were returning to the castle. Soon after 
a loud gong sounded through the gallery—the signal to dress ; and I 
left my musing occupation unwillingly to make my toilet for an ap- 
pearance in a formidable circle of titled aristocrats, not one of whom 
I had ever seen—the duke himself a stranger to me, except through 
the kind letter of invitation lying upon the table. 

‘I was sitting by the fire, imagining forms and faces for the dif- 
ferent persons who had been named to me, when there was a knock 
at the door, and a tall, white-haired gentleman, of noble physiognomy, 
but singularly cordial address, entered, with the broad red riband of a 
duke across his breast, and welcomed me most heartily to the castle.’ 


We are rather surprised that a man who had travelled largely in 
Europe, and spent at least one winter in London, should have 
mistaken a gallant general's well-won red riband for a badge of 
his hereditary rank. But let Mr. Willis proceed— 


‘The yong sounded at the next moment, and, in our way down, he 
named over his other guests, and prepared me in a measure for the 
introductions which followed. The drawing-room was crowded like 
asoirée. The duchess, a very tall and very handsome woman, with a 
smile of the most winning sweetness, received me at the door, and I 
was presented successively to every person present. Dinner was 
announced immediately ; and the difficult question of precedence being 
sooner settled than I had ever seen it before in so large a party, we 
passed through files of servants to the dining-room.’ 


We should have supposed Mr. Willis might have observed 
before 
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before this time, that there are and can be no difficulties about 
recedence, where almost all the company have fixed rank, At 
New York the affair is no doubt a very troublesome one. 

‘It was a large and very lofty hall, supported at the ends by marble 
columns, within which was stationed a band of music, playing delight- 
fully. The walls were lined with full-length family pictures, from 
old knights in armour to the modern dukes in hilt of the Gordon 
plaid['!] ; and on the sideboards stood services of gold plate, the most 
gorgeously massive and the most beautiful in workmanship I have 
ever seen. There were among the vases several large coursing-cups, 
won by the duke’s hounds, of exquisite shape and ornament. 

‘I fell into my place between a gentleman and a very beautiful 
woman, of perhaps twenty-two, neither of whose names I remembered, 
though J had but just been introduced. The duke probably antici- 
pated as much, and as I took my seat he called out to me, from the 
top of the table, that I had upon my right Lady ——, “the most 
agreeable woman in Scotland.” It was unnecessary to say that she 
was the most lovely. a% 

‘I have been struck everywhere in England with the beauty of the 
higher classes ; and as I looked around me upon the aristocratic com- 
pany at the table, I thought I had never seen “ heaven’s image double- 
stamped as man and noble” so unequivocally clear. There were two 
young men and four or five young ladies of rank—and five or six 
people of more decided personal attractions could scarcely be found: 
the style of form and face at the same time being of that cast of supe- 
riority which goes by the expressive name of “ thoroughbred.” There 
is a striking difference in this respect between England and the coun- 
tries of the continent: the paysans of France and the contadini of 
Italy being physically far superior to their degenerate masters ; while 
the gentry and nobility of England differ from the peasantry in limb 
and feature, as the racer differs from the dray-horse, or the greyhound 
from the cur. The contrast between the manners of English and 
French gentlemen is quite as striking. The empressement, the warmth, 
the shrug and gesture of the Parisian; and the working eyebrow, 
dilating or contracting eye, and conspirator-like action of the Italian 
in the most common conversation, are the antipodes of English high- 
breeding. I should say a North American Indian, in his more digni- 
fied phase, approached nearer to the manner of an English nobleman 
than any other person. The calm repose of person and feature, the 
self-possession under all circumstances, that incapability of surprise 
or déreglement, and that decision about the slightest circumstance, 
and the apparent certainty that he is acting absolutely comme i faut, 
is equally ‘‘ gentlemanlike” and Indianlike. You cannot astonish an 
English gentleman. If a man goes into a fit at his side, or a servant 
drops a dish upon his shoulder, or he hears that the house is on fire, 
he sets down his wine-glass with the same deliberation. He has 
made up his mind what to do in all possible cases, and he does it. 
He is cold at a first introduction, and may bow stiffly (which he 
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always does) in drinking wine with you, but it is his manner; and he 
would think an pom par pe out of his senses, who should bow down 
to his very plate smile as a Frenchman does on a similar occasion. 
Rather chilled by this, you are a little astonished when the ladies 
have left the table, and he closes his chair up to you, to receive an 
invitation to pass a month with him at his country-house, and to dis- 
cover that at the very moment he bowed so coldly he was thinking 
how he should contrive to facilitate your plans for getting to him or 
seeing the country to advantage on the way. 

‘The band ceased playing when the ladies left the table, the gen- 
tlemen closed up, conversation assumed a merrier cast, coffee and 
chasse-cufé were brought in when the wines began to be circulated 
more slowly ; and at eleven, there was a general move to the drawing- 
room. Cards, tea, and music filled up the time till twelve, and then 
the ladies took their departure, and the gentlemen sat down to supper. 
I got to bed somewhere about two o’clock ; and thus ended an evening 
which I had anticipated as stiff and embarrassing, but which is marked 
in my tablets as one of the most social and kindly I have had the 
good fortune to record on my travels. I have described it, and shall 
describe others minutely—and I hope there is no ere | of re- 
minding any one that my apology for thus disclosing scenes of private 
life has been already made. Their interest as sketches by an Ame- 
rican of the society that most interests Americans, and the distance at 
which they are published, justify them, I would hope, from any charge 
of indelicacy.’ 

We can well believe that Mr. Willis has been depicting the sort 
of society that most interests his countrymen ;— 

* Born to be slaves and struggling to be lords,’ 

their servile adulation of rank and title—their stupid admiration 
of processions and levées, and so forth, are leading features in 
almost all the American books of travels that we have met with— 
and the same spirit shows itself largely in the present author. But 
we do not exactly see how the fact of these letters having been first 
published in a New York newspaper can at all affect the question 
of delicacy or indelicacy : hitherto, however, we have not quoted 
anything very offensive. For some things in the next day’s journal 
we certainly cannot say so much— 

‘I arose late on the first morning after my arrival at Gordon Castle, 
and. found the large party already assembled about the breakfast- 
table, I was struck on entering with the different air of the room. 
The deep windows, opening out upon the park, had the effect of 
sombre landscapes in oaken frames; the troops of liveried servants, 
the glitter of plate, the music, that had contributed to the splendour 
of the scene the night before, were gone; the duke sat laughing at 
the head of the table, with a newspaper in his hand, dressed in a 
coarse shooting-jacket and coloured cravat; the duchess was in a 
plain morning-dress and cap of the simplest character ; and the high- 
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born women about the table, whom I had left glittering with jewels 
and dressed in all the attractions of fashion, appeared with the sim- 
plest coiffure and a toilet of studied plainness. The ten or twelve 
noblemen present were engrossed with their letters or newspapers 
over tea and toast; and in them, perhaps, the transformation was still 
greater. The soigné man of fashion of the night before, faultless in 
costume and distinguished in his appearance, in the full force of the 
term, was enveloped now in a coat of fustian, with a coarse waistcoat 
of plaid, 2 gingham cravat, and hob-nailed shoes (for shooting), and 
in place of the gay hilarity of the supper-table, wore a face of calm 
indifference, and ate his breakfast and read the paper in a rarely 
broken silence. I wondered, as I looked about me, what would be the 
impression of many people in my own country, could they look in 
upon that plain party, aware that it was composed of the proudest no- 
bility and the highest fashion of England’!!! 

Mr. Willis’s astonishment that the duke and his guests did not 
go a-shooting in red and green ribands, &c, &c., is particularly 
delightful. We are reminded of the monkish illuminations where 
kings and queens are represented as lying in bed with their crowns 
and sceptres— 


‘ Breakfast in England is a confidential and unceremonious hour, 
and servants are generally dispensed with. This is to me, I confess, 
an advantage it has over every other meal. I detest eating with 
twenty tall fellows standing opposite, whose business it is to watch 
me. The coffee and tea were on the table, with toast, muffins, oat- 
cakes, marmalades, jellies, fish, and all the paraphernalia of a Scotch 
breakfast ; and on the sideboard stood cold meats for those who liked 
them, and they were expected to go te it and help themselves. 
Nothing could be more easy, unceremonious, and affable, than the 
whole tone of the meal. One after another rose and fell into groups 
in the windows, or walked up and down the long room, and, with 
one or two others, I joined the duke at the head of the table, who 
gave us some interesting particulars of the salmon fisheries of the 
Spey. The privilege of fishing the river within his lands is bought 
of him at the pretty sum of eight thousand pounds a-year! A salmon 
was brought in for me to see, as of remarkable size, which was not 
more than half the weight of our common American salmon. 

‘ The ladies went off unaccompanied to their walks in the park and 
other avocations ; those bound for the covers joined the gamekeepers, 
who were waiting with their dogs in the leash at the stables; some 
paired off to the billiard-room, and I was left with Lord Aberdeen in 
the breakfast-room alone. The Tory ex-minister made a thousand 
inquiries, with great apparent interest, about America. When Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in the Wellington Cabinet, he had known 
Mr. M‘Lane intimately. He said he seldom had been so impressed 
with a man’s honesty and straightforwardness, and never did public 
business with any one with more pleasure. He admired Mr. M‘Lane, 
and hoped he enjoyed his friendship. He wished he might return as 
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our minister to England. One such honourable, uncompromising man, 
he said, was worth a score of practised diplomatists. He spoke of Gal- 
latin and Rush in the same flattering manner, but recurred continually 
to Mr. M‘Lane, of whom he could scarce say enough. His politics 
would naturally lead him to approve of the administration of General 
Jackson, but he seemed to admire the President very much as a man,’ 

It is now that we begin to feel how impossible it is for any man 
to write a book upon this plan without falling into scrapes which, 
if he has any fund of sense and feeling, he will repent all the rest 
of his days. It is fortunate in this particular case, that what 
Lord Aberdeen said to Mr. Willis might be repeated in print 
without paining any of the persons his lordship talked of: but 
what he did say, he said under the impression that the guest of the 
Duke of Gordon was a gentleman; and there are abundance of 
passages in. Mr. Willis’s book which can leave no doubt that, had 
the noble earl spoken in a different sense, it would not, at all 
events, have been from any feeling of what was due to his lordship, 
or to himself, that Mr. Willis would have hesitated to report the 
conversation with equal freedom. We do not doubt that the next 
paragraph was meant to be the very quintessence of politeness— 
but we, nevertheless, consider it with unmitigated disgust— 

‘Lord Aberdeen has the name of being the proudest and coldest 
aristocrat of England. It is amusing to see the person who bears 
such a character’! 

We think Mr, Willis should have, at least, informed us where 
he had picked up his notions of this nobleman’s name and cha- 
racter. Does he study the radical newspapers for views of our 
eminent men, and then amuse himself with getting introductions 
to their country-houses, that he may see how far the original 
corresponds with the caricature ? 

‘ He is of the middle height, rather clumsily made, with an address 
more of sober dignity than of pride or reserve. With a black coat 
much worn, and always too large for him, a pair of coarse check 
trousers very ill made, a waistcoat buttoned up to his throat, and a 
cravat of the most primitive negligé—his aristocracy is certainly not in 
his dress. His manners are of absolute simplicity, amounting almost 
to want of style. He crosses his hands behind him and balances on 
his heels; in conversation his voice is low and cold, and he seldom 
smiles. Yet there is a certain benignity in his countenance, and an 
indefinable superiority and high breeding in his simple address, that 
would betray his rank after a few minutes’ conversation to any shrewd 
observer. It is only in his manner toward the ladies of the party that 
he would be immediately distinguishable from men of lower rank.’ 

It is obvious that Mr. Willis considers Lord Aberdeen’s per- 
sonal manners as not less characteristic of an earl, than the duke’s 
ted riband was yesterday of his still higher station in the peerage. 

* The 
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‘ The routine of Gordon castle was what each one chose to make it. 
Between breakfast and lunch the ladies were generally invisible, and 
the gentlemen rode or shot, or played billiards, or kept their rooms. 
At two o’clock, a dish or two of hot game and a profusion of cold 
meats were set on the small tables in the dining-room, and everybody 
came in for a kind of lounging half-meal, which occupied perhaps an 
hour. Thence all adjourned to the drawing-room, under the windows 
of which were drawn up carriages of all descriptions, with grooms, 
outriders, footmen, and saddle-horses for gentlemen and ladies. 
Parties were then made up for driving or riding, and from a ponv- 
chaise to a phaeton and four, there was no class of vehicle which was 
not at your disposal. In ten minutes the carriages were usually all 
filled, and away they flew, some to the banks of the Spey or the sea- 
side, some to the drives in the park, and with the delightful conscious- 
ness that, speed where you would, the horizon scarce limited the pos- 
session of your host, and you were everywhere at home. The orna- 
mental gates flying open at your approach, miles distant from the 
castle; the herds of red deer trooping away from the sound of wheels 
in the silent park; the stately pheasants feeding tamely in the im- 
mense preserves ; the hares scarce troubling themselves to get out of 
the length of the whip; the stalking gamekeepers lifting their hats in 
the dark recesses of the forest—there was something in this perpetual 
reminding of your privileges, which, as a novelty, was far from dis- 
agreeable. I could not at the time bring myself to feel, what perhaps 
would be more poetical and republican, (!!)} that a ride in the wild and 
unfenced forest of my own country would have been more to my taste.’ 

The next paragraph amused us particularly. The Duchess of 
Gordon, it seems, in driving Mr. Willis through her park ina 
pony-chaise, made some inquiries about the trees of the Ame- 
rican forests; his commentary is as follows :-— 

‘People in Europe are more curious about the comparison of the 
natural productions of America with those of England, than about 
our social and political differences. A man who does not care to 
know whether the president has destroyed the bank, or the bank the 
president,—or whether Mrs. Trollope has flattered the Americans or 
not,—will be very much interested to know if the pine-tree in his 
park is comparable to the same tree in America; if the same cattle are 
found there, or the woods stocked with the same game as his own. 
I would recommend a little study of trees particularly, and of vegeta- 
tion generally, as valuable knowledge for an American coming abroad. 
I think there is nothing on which I have been so often questioned.’ 

Notwithstanding all his experience, Mr. Willis cannot under- 
stand why English ladies and gentlemen should, in conversing wit! 
an American, select topics on which there is no risk of any serious 
differences of opinion,—or questions which are likely to bring out 
something like satisfactory information. His vanity, perhaps his 
national rather than his personal vanity, blinds him, He never 
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suspects that an individual who would not give one fig for his 
opinion about the social differences of England and America—and 
who would be more likely to judge Mrs. Trollope from observation 
of Mr. Willis himself than to adopt Mr. Willis’s criticisms on that 
lady’s book—might give Mr. Willis full credit for having a pair of 
good eyes in his head and being able to tell wherein the trees, 
cattle, and game of a Scotch domain differed from those of an 
American forest. ‘This passage, by the way, confirms our sus- 
picion of Mr. Willis’s own cockneyism : we really had not suspected 
the existence of any class of American travellers to whom it could 
be at all needful to point out ‘ a little study of trees’ as ‘ valuable 
knowledge before coming abroad.’ But what Mr. Willis himself 
says in the sequel about the ‘ repose’ of ‘high life’ might have 
of itself sufficed to make him scratch this precious paragraph from 
his tablets, He goes on :— 


‘ The number at the dinner-table of Gordon Castle was seldom less 
than thirty, but the company was continually varied by departures 
and arrivals. No sensation was made by either one or theother. A 
travelling-carriage dashed up to the door, was disburdened of its load, 
and drove round to the stables, and the question was seldom asked, 
“ Who is arrived?” You were sure to see at dinner—and an addi- 
tion of half a dozen to the party made no perceptible difference in 
anything. Leave-takings were managed in the same quiet way. 
Adieus were made to the duke and duchess, and to no one else except 
he happened to encounter the parting guest upon the staircase or 
were more than a common acquaintance. In short, in every way the 
géne of life seemed weeded out, and if unhappiness or ennui found its 
way into the castle, it was introduced in,he sufferer’s own bosom. 
For me, I gave myself up to enjoyment with an abandon I could not 
resist. With kindness and courtesy in every look, the luxuries and 
comforts of a regal establishment at my freest disposal ; solitude when 
I pleased, company when I pleased, the whole visible horizon fenced 
in for the enjoyment of a household, of which I was a temporary por- 
tion, and no enemy except time and the gout, I felt as if I had been 
spirited into some castle of felicity, and had not come by the royal 
mail coach at all. The great spell of high life in this country seems 
to be repose. All violent sensations are avoided, as out of taste. In 
conversation, nothing is so “ odd” (a word, by the way, that in England 
means everything disagreeable) as emphasis or startling epithet, 
or gesture, and in common intercourse nothing so vulgar as any ap- 
proach to “a scene.” The high-bred Englishman studies to express 
himself in the plainest words that will convey his meaning, and is just 
as simple and calm in describing the death of his friend, and just as 
technical, so to speak, as in discussing the weather. For all extraor- 
dinary admiration the word “ capital ” suffices ; for all ordinary praise 
the word “nice!” for all condemnation in morals, manners, or reli- 
gion, the word “odd!” ‘To express yourself out of this simple vo- 

cabulary 
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cabulary is to raise the eyebrows of the whole company at once, and 
to stamp yourself under-bred or a foreigner. This sounds ridiculous, 
but it is the exponent not only of good breeding but of the true phi- 
losophy of social life. The general happiness of a party consists in 
giving every individual an equal chance, and in wounding no one’s self- 
love. What is called an “overpowering person” is immediately 
shunned, for he talks too much, and excites too much attention. In 
any other country he would be called “* amusing.” He is considered 
here as a mere monopolizer of the general interest, and his laurels, 
talk he never so well, shadow the rest of the company. You meet 
your most intimate friend in society after a long separation, and he 
gives you his hand as if you had parted at breakfast. If he had ex- 
pressed all he felt, it would have been “a scene,” and the repose 
of the company would have been disturbed.’ 

There is some truth, as well as a great deal of exaggeration, in 
this little lecture of our arbiter elegantiarum ; but we think his 
vanity has again deceived him when he proceeds to account for 
some of (we presume) his own less fortunate experiences in English 
society, simply on the grounds thus alluded to :— 

* You invite a clever man to dine with you, and he enriches his de- 
scriptions with new epithets and original words. He is offensive. He 
eclipses the language of your other guests, and is out of keeping with 
the received and subdued tone to which the most common intellect 
rises with ease.’ 

We can conceive of much more offensive things in ‘a clever 
man ’ than either his ‘ new epithets” or his ‘ original words ;’ and 
we extremely doubt that— 

‘ The “ unsafeness of Americans”’ in society (I quote a phrase I have 
heard used a thousand times) arises wholly from the American habit 
of applying high-wrought language to trifles.’ 

He adds,— 

‘The natural consequence is continual misapprehension, offence is 
given where none was intended ; words that have no meaning are the 


ground of quarrels, and GENTLEMEN ARE SHY OF US!!’ ' 


We hope the explanation may be satisfactory to the shy gentlemen 
of whom Mr, Willis complains. 

Mr. Willis’s letters from Edinburgh are singularly barren ; and 
yet he was there at the time of the meeting of those active 
gastro-patetics who are pleased to call themselves the British 
Association of Science,*+—and moreover of what was called the 





* The body has since held a successful festival at Dublin, and Bristol is the next 
point of attraction. There all the talents are to congregate, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the comparative anatomy and gastronomic phenomena of Che/onia Mydas— 
(called by the unassociated, rurTLE)—and we understand that the Corporation of that 
ancient city, eager to encourage merit, and determined not to be outdone by the 
Universities, have resolved to confer the degree of Alderman on the most efficient of 
the performers. 
Grey, 
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Grey, but was in reality the Brougham, dinner of August, 1834. 
Our traveller, luckily we believe for all his senses, was not at the 
dinner,—but he went to the ‘ Grey Ball’ of the night after :— 


* Dancing was going on with great spirit when we entered; Lord 
Grey’s statesman-like head was bowing industriously on the platform ; 
Lady Grey and her daughters sat looking on from the same elevated 
position, and Lord Brougham’s ugliest and shrewdest of human faces 
flitted about through the crowd, good fellow to everybody, and followed 
by all eyes but those of the young. One or two of the Scotch nobi- 
lity were; but whiggism is not popular among les hautes volailles, and 
the ball, though crowded, was but thinly sprinkled with “ porcelain.” ’ 


We fancy our readers may have had enough of this ‘ illustrious 
stranger ;’ but we cannot think of concluding without one speci- 
men of his ‘ Life in London ;’ and we select from a letter which 
one would naturally expect to be as little offensive as any letter of 
such a series could well be—viz., that in which Mr. Willis gives 
the world an account of his first meeting with Mr. Moore. This 
occurred at a dinner given by the Countess of Blessington to a 
very small party—all of whom, be it observed, with the single 
exception of the poetaster, were obviously familiar friends and 
acquaintance of the poet. 


‘I was at Lady Blessington’s at eight. Moore had not arrived, 
but the other persons of the party—a Russian count, who spoke all 
the languages of Europe as well as his own; a Roman banker, whose 
dynasty is more powerful than the pope's ; a clever English nobleman ; 
and the “ observed of all observers,”? Count D’Orsay, stood in the. 
window upon the park, killing, as they might, the melancholy twilight 
half hour preceding dinner. 

‘“ Mr. Moore!” cried the footman at the bottom of the staircase. 
“Mr. Moore !” cried the footman at the top. And with his glass at 
his eye, stumbling over an ottoman between his near-sightedness 
and the darkness of the room, enter the poet. Half a glance tells 
you that he is at home on a carpet. Sliding his little feet up to Lady 
Blessington (of whom he was a lover when she was sixteen, and to 
whom some of the sweetest of his songs were written), he made his 
compliments with a gayety and an ease, combined with a kind of 
worshipping deference, that was worthy of a prime minister at the 
court of love. 

* Dinner was announced ; the Russian handed down “ miladi,” and 
I found myself seated opposite Moore, with a blaze of light on his 
Bacchus head, and the mirrors with which the superb octagonal room 
is pannelled reflecting every motion. 

‘The soup vanished in the busy silence that beseems it; and as 
the courses commenced their procession, Lady Blessington led the 
conversation with the brilliancy and ease for which she is remarkable 
over all the women of her time. ..... Her excessive beauty is less an 

inspiration 
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inspiration than the wondrous talent with which she draws from 
every person around her his peculiar excellence. Talking better than 
anybody else, and narrating, particularly, with a graphic power that I 
never saw excelled, this distinguished woman seems striving only to 
make others unfold themselves ; and never had diffidence ( ?? ) a more 
apprehensive and encouraging listener. But this is a subject with 
which I should never be done. . 

‘Some one remarked that Scott’s Life of Napoleon was a failure, 
“ I think little of it,” said Moore; “ but, after all, it was an embar- 
rassing task, and Scott did what a wise man would do—made as much 
of his subject as was politic and necessary, and no more.” “ It will 
not live,” said sume one else; “ as much because it is a bad book, as 
because it is the life of an individual.” ’ 


We presume it was nobody but Mr. Willis that could have made 
this last remark to the author of the Life of Sheridan, the Life of 
Byron, and the Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Lady Blessington, no doubt, felt rather awkward; but Mr. Moore 
turned the corner adroitly and airily :— 


‘* But what an individual!” Moore replied. “ Voltaire’s life of 
Charles the Twelfth was the life of an individual; yet that will live 
and be read as long as there is a book in the world; and what was 
he to Napoleon ?” 


Mr. Moore might have appealed to better things than Voltaire’s 
Life of Charles the Twelfth; but let that pass, We much doubt 
if all the pretty things which we have quoted will so far propitiate 
Lady Blessington as to make her again admit to her table the 
animal who has printed what ensues :— 


‘ O'Connell was mentioned. “ He is a powerful creature,” said 
Moore ; “ but his eloquence has done great harm both to England 
and Ireland. There is nothing so powerful as oratory. The faculty 
of ‘ thinking on his legs’ is a tremendous engine in the hands of any 
man.. There is an undue admiration for this faculty, and a sway per- 
mitted to it, which was always more dangerous to a country than any- 
thing else. Lord Althorp is a wonderful instance of what a man may 
do without talking. There is a general confidence in him—a univer- 
sal belief in his honesty, which serves him instead. Peel is a fine 
speaker, but, admirable as he had been as an oppositionist, he failed 
when he came to lead the House [!!!] _O’Connell would be irresistible 
were it not for the two blots on his character—the contributions in 
Ireland for his support, and his refusal to give satisfaction to the man 
he is still coward enough to attack, They may say what they will of 
duelling ; it is the great preserver of the decencies of society. The 
old school, which made a man responsible for his words, was the 
better. I must confess I think so. Then, jn O’Connell’s case, he 
had not made his vow against duelling when Peel challenged him. 
He accepted the challenge, and Peel went to Dover on — to 

rance, 
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France, where they were to meet; and O’Connell pleaded his wife’s 
illness, and delayed fill the law interfered. Some other Irish patriot, 
about the same time, refused a challenge on account of the illness of 
his daughter, and one of the Dublin wits made a good epigram on 
the two— 
*« Some men, with a horror of slaughter, 
Improve on the scripture command, 
And ‘ honour their’ wife and daughter, 
‘ That their days may be long in the land.’” 

The great period of Ireland’s glory was between ’82 and ’98, and it 
was a time when a man almost lived with a pistol in his hand. Grat- 
tan’s dying advice to his son was, ‘ Be always ready with the pistol !’ 
... + Talking of Grattan, is it not wonderful, that with all the agita- 
tion in Ireland we have had no such men since his time? Look at 
the Irish newspapers. The whole country in convulsion—people’s 
lives, fortunes, and religion at stake, and not a gleam of talent from 
one year’s end to the other. [!] It is natural for sparks to be struck out 
in a time of violence like this—but Ireland, for all that is worth living 
for, is dead! You can scarcely reckon Shiel of the calibre of her 
spirits of old, and O'Connell, with all his faults, stands ‘ alone in his 
glory.’ ”? 

With this passage we conclude—from it alone the reader will 
see what is the distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Willis as 
an ‘unsafe’ traveller. The freedoms taken by many preceding 
writers in describing scenes of social and domestic life, abroad and 
at home, have often excited pain and disgust. We have not a 
word to advance in extenuation of the bad taste of such things ; 
but this we must say, that in as far as we are acquainted with 
either English or American literature, this is the first example of a 
man creeping into your home, and forthwith printing—accurately 
or inaccurately, no matter which—before your claret is dry on his 
lips—unrestrained table-talk on delicate subjects, and capable of 
compromising individuals. 








Art. IX.—A Steam-Voyage down the Danube. With Sketches 
of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey, §c. By Michael 
J. Quin, Author of ¢ A Visit to Spain.’ 2 vols. London, 1835 


THE application of the power of steam to the purposes of navi- 
gation, by propelling or towing vessels, was first discovered, 

as we have on a former occasion stated, by Jonathan Hulls, whose 
little book bears date 1737; but it was then considered either 
as altogether visionary, or as a scheme too expensive to be even 
tried. In later times, some feeble experiments were made oe 
ate 
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late Lord Stanhope; Miller’of Dalswinton, and Symington, by 
which, however, Fulton benefited largely before he was’ enabled 
to carry the plan ‘into full effect: imhis own country” Navigation 


by steam: having been successfully introduced among ourselves'im- 
mediately after, if not simultaneously with, Fulton's proceedings, 
—it was not long/in finding its ‘way to'the commercial nations of 
Europe—by some it was ‘soon:applied to:coasting and to harbour 
purposes—by others to! the»conveyance' of’ passengers on rivers, 
and lakes, and close seas—and latterly we‘have extended it'to the 
navigation of the Indian Seas, and crossed the Atlantic’by means 

of steam. sh ofl ve att ; 
Austria was the last to avail herself of this: valuable discovery, 
—at least, till very lately, her domimions had seen’ nothing of ‘the 
kind, except one or two crazy steam-boats on the Italian lakes— 
and one heavy and tardy ‘concern, moving between’ Triéste and 
Venice, chiefly for passengers; which had been established’ by an 
English mercantile house, and which has subsequently extended ‘its 
beat along the shores of Istria and Dalmatia. Closed around by 
other powers, in the centre of Europe, and possessing no sea-coast 
but the fragment we have mentioned, and not muclr traflic, 
her government may have considered navigation as an object of 
secondary importance. Her attention, however, has recently been 
called to the state of that noble river the Danube, the first ‘and 
largest in Europe, the Volga not excepted, which flows in an 
uninterrupted stream of 1700 miles through the very heart of her 
dominions, intersecting them in every direction. It is the com- 
mon drain of that great basin which is surrounded by the western, 
northern, and eastern Carpathian mountains, and by the chain on 
the south, commencing from the Balkan on the shore of ‘the 
Euxine, and continuing under different names to the Adriatic. 
That large and important portion of this empire, Hungary, is, 
in a particular manner, intersected in every part by the Danube 
and the numerous streams that flow into it from all points of 
the compass ; and many of these are sufficiently capacious to be 
navigable by steam-vessels, which will, no doubt, in process of 
time, supplant the miserable craft now upon them, especially as 
coal is to be found-in various parts of the great basin of at 
his 





* On the northern side of the Danube— 

The Marsh, or Marowa, after intersecting Moravia by its various branches, joins 
the great river at Presburg ;— 

The Waag, after traversing the northern part of. Hungary; falls into it at Komora ; 

The Gran, swelled Igzite beanches, joins 4 at Gran; 

The Theiss, with its affluents,:the Maros and numerous branches, intersecting the 
north-eastern and easter parts at Hungary, fall into, the Danube a little to the 
eastward of Peterwardin ; 

The Temes, after receiving many tributaries, falls in near Semlin. Os 
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This important subject is the principal feature of interest in the 
book now before us. Its author made his literary début by an 
interesting work on Spain, which we noticed favourably in a 
former Number, but can scarcely say reviewed,—other matter 
pressing upon us at that interesting crisis, when a French army 
invaded Spain.* We feel that Mr. Quin did not receive on that 
occasion all the attention which his ability deserved, and we shall, 
therefore, now endeavour to make amends. The novelty of many 
of his subjects, his lively and characteristic descriptions of the 
various people he meets with, and his felicitous manner of arrang- 
ing them in groups, well entitle him to a better sort of reputa- 
tion than can be aspired to by most modern travellers. In his 
exhibition of men and manners, as they show themselves on 
the surface, he leaves, indeed, nothing to be wished for—to study 
them deeply would have required a long residence, and he has 
too much good sense to pretend to more than his opportunities 
put within his reach. With regard, however, to the various objects 
of natural history, the nature of the river and its two banks, the 
breadth, depth, and velocity of the one, and the products of the 
other, we should undoubtedly have looked for more detailed and 
definite information, even under the circumstances of the case, 
than our author has supplied. A flying traveller, or one dropping 
down the current of a river with considerable rapidity, is not, to 
be sure, the person most likely to collect exact information ; it 
must be observed, however, that what with frequent landing, get- 
ling aground, and transhipping, opportunities were not wanting 
to Mr. Quin for acquiring some portion, at least, of the knowledge 
we desiderate. ‘This, however, is a failing but too common with 
travellers, who content themselves generally with a vague descrip- 
tion of an object, which conveys no distinct idea, whereas nothin 
so easy, even for an illiterate person, as merely to describe wi 
accuracy. 

To give an instance of our meaning from Mr. Quin.—He 
sees at Vostizza a large plane-tree, the finest specimen of vege- 
tation he ever beheld, each branch being as large as an ordinary 
tree—extending so far, that the tradition of numerous armies having 
encamped beneath its ‘ broad umbrage’ may easily be believed — 
its hollow trunk often used as a state-prison, and capacious enough 
for a family of five or six persons to live in it without inconve- 

On the southern side the Danube receives— 

The Mur, which takes its rise in Styria; 

The Drau, or Drave, which rises in Carinthia; 

Lastly, the Saw, or Save, crossing Illyria, falls into the Danube at Belgrade, and 
as farasthis place forms the southern boundary of Hungary. Besides these, a mul- 
titude through the Turkish provinces from the southward into the 





* Quarterly Review, No. LVII., Art. IX, 
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nience—and enjoying the reputation of being at least two thousand 
yeats old! Now we should like to have known the size of this 
ancient Greek monster, whicli, passing a string round its trunk, 
atid pacing from one extremity of its bratiches to the opposite one, 
would have enabled him to set down with sufficient accuracy. 
Then again, at the samie place, ard treading close on the heels 
of the tree, we have a very miniite atid detailed description of an 
object, which notwithstanditig affords no clue that can possibly 
lead to the discovery of what it could be,—whether the fragmeiit 
of a split crystal, or a piece of imperfect talc, or of painted glass. 
It was, he says, a marine substance—transparent—with frag- 
ments of some scales of a fish attached—somewhat larger than 
the palm of the hand in thickness, varying from a quarter to an 
eighth of an inch—it was not a shell, but more like a petrifac- 
tion—a sprig in a graceful manner spread on the otiter side, and 4 
second within, &c. &c. But now comes the most ctirious part, in 
which we apprehend the power of a vivid imagination has been 
not a little taxed. We shall find more specimens of it as we 
proceed. 

‘ But I have still to describe the most surprising characteristics of 
this marine formation. When held up against a good light, in one 
angle two human skeleton heads appertaining to one body are to be 
seen, and a philosopher appears to be examining them. At the oppo- 
site angle the greater part of the figure of a donkey is plainly discer- 
nible ; the head; the pricked-up ears, the eyes, the mouth, the nose, 
the neck, the fore-legs, and a considerable portion of the body and one 
of the hind legs, are as clearly defined within the substance by the 
hand of nature, as if they had been delineated by an artist. A sack, 
apparently filled, is on the donkey’s back, and a man with a éurban on 
his head is as distinctly seen walking by his side, with his left hand 
resting on the back of the animal, who looks the patient drudging 
creature of earth to the very life. Towards the centre, the head of 
an ox presents itself peeping over the scales, as we sometimes see & 
cow, anxious to get to its young one, looking over a gate. This 
transparency, or whatever the conchologists or mineralogists may 
choose to call it, is in my possession, and I shall be happy to show it 
to any known Scientific gentleman who may wish to inspect it.’— 
vol. ii; pp. 216, 217. 


Mr. Quin drops no hint, by the way, of his having had any 
objects but those of an ordinary traveller in this excursion. We 
have, however, heard it whispered, aiid thete are many things in 
his book which seem to justify the rumour—that he started ina 
demi-official capacity. If this was the case we think the govern- 
ment chose theit agent judicidusly—but that they limited him to 
far too small a space of time. However, let us now proceed with 
him on his voyage :— 

‘While 
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‘While I was preparing at Paris,’ says Mr. Quin, ‘ towards the 
close of last summef, for a journey to Constantinople by the ordinary 
and very fatiguing course overland through Vienna, Semlin, and 
Belgrade, I was informed that steam-boats had been recently esta- 
blished on the Danube, which would enable me to descend that river 
to the Black Sea, and thence to the Bosphorus. The hope of aecom- 
plishing my object by a route so noyel, so attractive in itself, and so 
convenient in every respect, was too tempting to be resisted. I there- 
fore lost no. time in repairing to Vienna; and as the scenery of the 
Danube possesses but little interest between Presburg, where the 
steam-navigation begins, and Pesth, the modern capital of Hungary, 
I preferred embarking at the latter place.’—vol. i. pp. 1, 2. 

On his way thither he says he heard many sinister reports of the 
dampschiffe, or steam-vessel—one that it had been destroyed by 
its own engines—another that it had been bulged on the rocks— 
and a third that it had stuck fast in the sandy bed of the river for 
want of water ; however, having reached the spot on the 24th of 
September, 1834, he found the vessel quiet at anchor, below the 
bridge of boats that forms the communication between Pesth and 
Buda. Being past midnight, the inns were all shut, which obliged 
him to make his way to the steamer through a crowd of carts, 
carriages, packages, and cases of all descriptions, huddled together 
on the beak in readiness to be received on board. In the steamer 
all were fast asleep, and our author, having travelled for thirty-four 
hours, wished to be in the same happy state, and therefore groped his 
way into the cabin ‘ amidst piles of boxes, trunks, cloaks, baskets, 
hat-cases, stools, and tables, congregaged in “ most admired con- 
fusion.” ’ Perceiving by the glimmering light of a lamp a vacant 
corner, he wrapped himself up in his cloak, and resolved to sub- 
side into profound repose. All of a sudden, however, the ears of 
Mr. Quin were astounded with such a storm of tongues, and such 
an uproar of laughter, as completely to convince him that there 
was no hope of slumber, and that sport and merriment were likely 
to be the order of the night as well as the day in the Danube 
dampschiffe. ‘ Anecdote followed anecdote ; mterrogatory, an- 
swer; reply, rejoinder; sur-reply and sur-rejoinder; slight titter, 
partial laughter, general shouts, coursed each other with inde- 
fatigable speed round the circle of this noisy congress, until the 
broad day-light streamed through the windows, and dissipated 
every hope of peace ;’ but it also revealed to him ‘ a whole host 
S the fair sex, and among them some really pretty Hungarian 
adies,’ 

This being the first account we have of what the living cargo of 
a Danube steamer may be likely to consist of, we shall simply 
enumerate the contents, referring our readers to the book — 

212 aod 
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for, the happy manner in which Mr- Qain’ has classed’aind ton- 
trasted the natives of many and various countries.’ ‘First aid 
foremost, then, were spread about the deck a number of “I’yrolese 
families, amounting in all to nearly, a, hundred individuals, who 
were proceeding, under the charge of a medical gentleman, for the 
purpose. of settling in Transylyania,, and working the, mines_be- 
longing to the Austrian government... In the cabin were a party 
of Hungarian nobles—men of genteel appearance and manners— 
seated at a round table, playing cards. Near them were.an elderly 
lady and a countess of an exceedingly elegant figure, whose husband, 
having ruined himself at Pesth by gambling; had dismissed her 
back to her mother attended by a French femme de chambre, the 
only remaining fragment of her transient ‘splendour, except her 
harp, which, with characteristic enthusiasm, she had managed 
somehow to save from the ruins. ‘There were one or two mer- 
chants for Trieste also, and a variety of minor adventurers whose 
exact condition or calling could not be ascertained. In a corner 
two little girls were tittering away most merrily, and within the 
ladies’ cabin were some of the laughing voices that had ‘ murdered’ 
our trayeller’s ‘sleep.’ Retired from the crowd on deck appeared 
now and then an extremely well-looking Jew and his daughter, a 
pale, slight, interesting girl, dressed in the Turkish costume. The 
father saluted our traveller in Spanish, and they soon became 
great friends. The daughter had a mandolin, upon which she 
played several Moorish and Servian airs, On the whole, 

* I was much pleased with my new friends. They exhibited towards 
each other, and towards myself, so much good nature; they were so 
frank in their discourse, so cheerful, so full of anecdote, so easily 
provoked to laughter, in which they indulged with all the heartiness 
of children, that I felt the greatest interest in poring over this new 
page of the volume of society. Even when I did not understand the 
language in which their conversation was carried on, I could collect 
its general meaning from the tone, the look, the animated gestures by 
which it was accompanied.’—vol. i. p. 25. 


But among the groups that in the course of the morning 
emerged from their dens was an extraordinary character—‘ one 
little man,’ says Mr. Quin, ‘ whom I shall not'so speedily forget.’ 


‘He was from Moldavia. He had been in the Russian service 
during the late war with Turkey, but in what capacity I could never 
satisfactorily discover; I suspect he was a spy. He spoke German, 
French, and Italian fluently. He wore a blue frock-coat, which pro- 
bably had served him during the said war, as it could boast of only 
a part of one button and two véry unequal skirts, remaining in any 
thing like decent ‘condition ; the rest of the garment was covered with 
grease. A pair of old black stuff trousers, patched at the knees in a 
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most univorkmaplike manner, rent and not patched in other parts 
indescribable, and vilely tattered at the extremities, together with a 
ghost,ofa black waistcoat, a cast-off military cap, and wretched boots, 
offered an apology for a better suit, which hé said he had at home. 
His shirt was also in ‘the list of absentees!’ He had ‘lost the half of 
one of his thumbs; the other was wrapped ina bandage. He ‘had 
not shaved for three wetks ; he certainly could not have washed either 
his Hands or his'face for ‘three months; ‘and a comb had probably not 
passed through his hair for three years. ‘To crown his personal pecu- 
harities, he had a very red’ nose, on the top of which was perched a 
pair of spectacles. Nevertheless, with all these strong objections 
against him—so strong, that I wonder, my friend Captain Cozier had 
not thrown him overhboard—-there was something about this man 
which seemed to have actually fascinated a rather genteel youth, who 
was constantly at his side, and to have already secured him the de- 
yotion of a miscellaneous group of Austrian soldiers and their wives, 
pedlars, and artisans, who occupied mats and sheepskins on deck. 
With the sailors he was quite a favourite. He whistled well, he sang 
well, and passed off everything in a “ devil-may-care” kind of way, 
which gained him admirers. A charlatan at a French fair—a romance- 
reader at the mole of Naples—could not possess more power over his 
audience, than was exercised over these simpletons by this Moldavian 
adventurer. He had a common-place-book in his bosom—for his 
pockets had all vanished—from which he occasionally read to his 
followers scraps of poetry of his own composition, or selected from 
the works of celebrated German writers. ‘These readings he inter- 
spersed with comments often so droll, that he set the whole deck in a 
roar, Then he would relate some of his accidents by flood and field, 
or describe his travels, in the course of which he mentioned the most 
extraordinary scenes in the world, which had occurred to him at 
Constantinople, Bucharest, Prague, Vienna, Petersburgh, Paris, Berlin, 
Madrid, Gibraltar, Venice—everywhere but London, where he had 
the modesty to confess he had never yet been. His eye, when lighted 
up by the excitement of the moment, was singularly brilliant; the 
flush of fine intelligence was on his swarthy weather-beaten cheek ; 
his voice was melody itself, and his diction eloquence,’—vol. i. pp. 
17-19. 


The Captain Cozier, an Englishman, here mentioned was 
master of the steamer; but he is described as. being little con- 
versant in any branch of nautical science, and about equally skilled 
in the topography of the Danube, knowing no more of the caprices 
of the sand-banks than of the bed of the Yellow Sea. He treated 
the passengers with a degree of superciliousness that was quite 
laughable. ‘It seemed to be his settled opinion,’ says Mr, Quin, 
‘ that nobody except an Englishman was worthy of breathing the 
same air with himself,’ ‘To our author, therefore, being an Eng- 
lishman, or rather, as we believe, an Irishman, he was civil one 
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The chief engineer, named Pearce, was a skilful, active, good- 
humoured young man, from Birmingham ; and among the crowd 
was pointed out another Englishman, attending on a pretty young 
German dame, whom he had just brought from Vienna as his 
wife. He was on his way to Tolna, where he had for some years 
lived with Count Tedische, a Hungarian nobleman, who, like 
most of his ‘ order,’ must have an English groom to take care of 
the stud. He was now no longer groom, but elevated to the rank 
of the Count’s bailiff, or steward. From this intelligent young 
man Mr. Quin obtained much information respecting the customs 
of the Hungarian nobility and peasantry, and their relatiye posi- 
tions. Such a fellow-traveller was the more acceptable, as Mr. 
Quin was unacquainted with the Hungarian language, and the 
gentlemen passengers apehe no other except Latin—which, unfor- 
tunately, even those of our countrymen who have been well edu- 
cated can seldom make much hand of now-a-days in conversation. 
Mr. Quin tried to rub up his old Corderian and Erasmian voca- 
bulary—but it was not te much purpose. Even the elegant little 
countess, he tells us, was totally ignorant of either French or 
Italian ; he does not say whether she shone in her Propria que 
Maribus ; but, at all events, she seems to have had a very eloquent 
pair of black eyes. 

At a little after six in the evening they arrived at Tolna, where 
the captain persisted in the necessity of stopping all night, on 
account of the sand-banks—an awful sound, at which, it seems, 
he always shook his head. ‘To our traveller this was incompre- 
hensible, the more so as the moon would in a little time have been 
above the horizon. The boat it seems had rubbed several times 
in the course of the day upon the natural bed of the river, to 
Captain Cozier’s astonishment and perplexity ;—and no wonder, 
if it be truly stated that, where deepest, there was not. more 
than six or seven feet of water. Mr. Quin, naturally enough, 
had laid his account that the difficulties would have consisted 
rather in evading the dangerous rapidity of the flood—his fancy, 
he tells us, had painted the Danube as nothing less than a 
magnificent inundation, hurrying for ever towards the Euxine— 
whereas he found it so shrunk within its banks, and often so 
lethargic in its course, that between one reach and another it 
seemed more like a lake than the principal river of Europe. This 
stoppage of the steamer was the more provoking as no accom- 
modations were to be had on shore, and the night was splendidly 
beautiful. 

Leaving Tolna at an early hour in the morning of the 25th, 
and having cleared a number of those floating flour-mills which 
abound below Pesth, and which, being built on boats, and 
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anchored in the stream of the Danube near all the towns, hamper 
the navigation of the river, they now ran along the edge of a vast 
forest, on the right bank. They passed in the course of the day 
several long straggling villages, near all of which were observed 
some apparently fine vineyards; but though the grapes they received 
from them were excellent, Mr. Quin pronounces the wines of 
Hungary, in general, to be detestable; and he attributes their bad 
quality to the mode in which they are manufactured. He says, 
at if the process were improved, and more attention bestowed 
upon the quality than upon the quantity produced, he thinks they 
would rival those of Spain. The fact is that, though Mr. Quin 
may have been unlucky in his personal experience, the wines of 
Hungary are in general very good; and that some of them at 
least equal the best of the Spanish ones in European reputation. 

The steamer stopped about noon at Mohacs, to take in wood 
and coals. The latter are found at a short distance from the river : 
they are small and stony, but when mingled with wood, are said 
to form a strong fire. Mohacs is a town or large village, whose 
houses are built in a style of the most rustic simplicity : mostly of 
mud-walls, roofed with long reeds, each being surrounded with a 
high wicker fence, including sometimes a farm-yard, a garden, and 
a well. There are two churches, whose external appearance is 
described as decent; but as they were locked, Mr. Quin knows 
nothing of their interior. 

The bank of the river was crowded with groups of very well- 
looking peasantry, assembled chiefly to gaze on the wonders of 
the steam-boat: the men loosely clothed in shirts, waistcoats, and 
wide trousers of coarse canvass, with sandals on their feet, but no 
stockings ; the women having neither stockings nor sandals, and 
their only head-dress being a blue handkerchief tied under the 
chin—their gowns of ordinary German calico, Some twenty young 
women, with glass or coral beads round their necks, were offering 
fruit for sale—baskets heaped up with walnuts, magnificent grapes 
and apples, melons remarkably fine, and plums. Others of the 
fair sex were less agreeably employed. The coals and wood were 
taken to the boat in wheelbarrows, by a number of muscular, 
active, hard-working girls, while hundreds of men were loitering 
in utter idleness on the banks all about them. The poor girls 
were paid for three hours’ labour with portions of flax, of the value 
of about twopence, During the operation, several ladies, attended 
by their maids, and dressed in the English style, came down to 
gratify their curiosity; they were followed by the beaua of the 
place, who had retained a more picturesque costume—being 
mostly apparelied in loose white mantles, turned up and embroi- 
dered with scarlet. In the decorations of these habitual breakers 
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of Priscian’s head, we | might almost fancy we tracade some, males 
of the old Roman dandy— nou 
‘ Queeque Tyron toties epotavere Incernee, 

’ Et toga non tactas vincere jussa nives.’ 
But probably their ‘costume is only an imitation of the Austria 
dragoon’s uniform cloak. 

he boat left Mohacs at three. The river was now about 
a mile in width, but both banks were low and sandy, and; the 
appearance of the country uninteresting. On the right bank, in 
the distance, a sugar-loaf mountain was seen rising above the 
summit of ‘a range of hills; but, says Mr. Quin, ‘while I was 
indulging in a day-dream upon the novelties I was about to 
encounter, a sudden shock, of no great violence however, warned 
us all that we were absolutely aground.’ ‘The remainder of. the 
day was spent in vain endeavours to get the vessel off, and they 
were therefore obliged to content themselves with remaining mo- 
tionless for the night, consoled by listening to many national 
melodies, sung by the ‘Tyrolese, the whole of the men and women 
joining in the chorus. 

In the morning of the 26th a large flat-bottomed boat came 
alongside the steamer to receive all the baggage, which lightened 
the concern sufficiently to allow her to be floated off into deep 
water; then the cargo was re-shipped—and at one o'clock in the 
afternoon the voyage was resumed. ‘The left bank was one con- 
tinued forest—on the right appeared a ruined fortification and 
a castle, and some detached houses and small villages built in 
the same style as Mohacs. On the fourth day they passed 
the towns of Vuckovar and Kamenitz, situate at a distance from 
the right bank, but without stopping. The former is said to 
boast of a fine convent for monks, and several churches were seen 
which, from a distance, appeared to be more than usually hand- 
some. A number of wicker cars were observed driving in and out 
of the town, and in a field near it a troop of cavalry were exer- 
cising their horses. Not far from this town, situated on an 
abrupt hill immediately overlooking the Danube, is another mo- 
nastery belonging to the Franciscans, which appeared to be almost 
a town in itself. 

The country, on the approach to Peterwardin, improved ra- 
pidly. On the right appeared undulating hills wooded with 
shrubs, villages prettily situated on the heights, church spires 
rising above the trees, which it seems no village is without. These 
objects announced a more fertile, a more populous, and a more 
cultivated part of Hungary than had yet been seen since the de- 
parture of the vessel from Pesth. |About two o'clock they arrived 
at Neusatz, on the left" bank, opposite to Peterwardin, with which 
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it is counected*by' a bridge of boats: the latter is defended by one 
of the strongest fortresses on the river. - The works are erected on 
a lofty rock on. the river side, and protected on the)land side by 
extensive bastions and towers; and the place was well garrisoned. 
Peterwardin is an ‘ancient Sclavonian town; but Neusatz is 
comparatively a new place, having been founded. by Maria 
Theresa. : It. consists of ‘several long straggling streets, full of 
shops stocked with toys, groceries, clothes, ironmongery, tin, and 
earthenware, wooden bowls, dishes, and trenchers, all of very rude 
fashion, and jewellery of an ordinary description. On the same 
side as Peterwardin, and a little below it, is Carlovitz, a town 
prettily'situated on the slope of a hill, and celebrated for its wines. 

The peasantry in these wine districts are described by Dr. 
Bright as ‘healthy, strong, and cheerful, but miserably lodged and 
fed’ | Of the! agricultural labourers in the neighbouring parts, 
that author says— 


‘ Their appearance bespeaks no fostering care from the superior— 
no independent respect, yielded with free satisfaction, from the inferior. 
It is easy to perceive that all stimulus to jnvention, all incitement to 
extraordinary exertion, is wanting. No one peasant has proceeded 
in the arts of life and civilization a step farther than his neighbour. 
When you have seen one, you have seen all. From the same little 
hat covered with oil falls the same matted long black hair, negligently 
plaited or tied in knots ; and over the same dirty jacket and trousers 
is wrapped on each a cloak of coarse woollen cloth or sheepskin, still 
retaining its wool. Whether it be winter or summer, week-day or 
Sabbath, the Sclavonian of this district never lays aside his cloak, or 
is seen but in heavy boots.’—Travels through Lower Hungary. 


In this district, we are told, Prince Esterhazy possesses above 
twenty free villages, some of which contain not less than two hun- 
dred families of this description. Such are the people who clothe 
the Esterhazys with jackets which are ostentatiously displayed as 
being of the value of thirty thousand pounds! 

About nine the followimg morning (the 28th) the spires of 
Semlin. appeared in view, a little to the horthward of which 
the Theiss flows in; and at a short distance further down, the 
gupolas and minarets of Belgrade were seen, situated at the 
confluence of the Save (the boundary river of Hungary) with 
the Danube. At Semlin, it being Sunday, the church bells 
were ringing in all directions, and the market, well supplied with 
vegetables and fruit, was thronged, with people decked out. in 
ssme dozen varieties. of holiday costume, Hungarian, Greek, 
Turkish, and Armenian. .Semlin being the frontier town of the 
Austrian dominions in that quarter, all travellers from Servia, or 
the interior of ‘LTurkey, are obliged to submit to a ao of 
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fourteen days. The steamer, therefore, on quitting Semlin and 
passing Belgrade, kept as close as possible to the Hungarian bank 
of the Danube. Mr. Quin says, this latter city looks a splendid 
collection of mosques with their white tall minarets, and palaces 
with their domes, gardens, cypresses, and shady groves. The cita- 
del, strongly fortified, occupies a lofty hill that overlooks every part 
of the town, The palace and haram of the pasha cover a consi- 
derable space of ground, and haye an imposing aspect. The 
Danube here presents a magnificent sheet of water ; but, says Mr. 
Quin, ‘ with the exception of a few small wherries, in which some 
dirty Turks were fishing lazily in the sun, there was scarcely a 
symptom of animation around us. Belgrade itself looked at a 
distance like a city of the dead.’ 

In the afternoon the steamer passed Semendria, on the Servian 
side of the river, once an important naval station, and a powerful 
fortress in the hands of the Turks, but now fallen into decay. 
Here Mr. Quin saw two brigs of war of eight guns each, that had 
recently been built for Prince Milosch, the governor of Servia, by a 
company of carpenters from the island of Zante. ‘They were both 
aground, he says, without a chance of being extricated from their 

osition until the winter. For what purpose they had been built, 
E thought it would be difficult to say, as from the state of the 
river below this place, full of rocks and rapids, it would seem 
utterly impossible they should ever descend into the Black Sea. 
We shall attend presently to this matter, which Mr. Quin so 
hastily dismisses. After passing Kubin, a little further on, a 
series of islands divided the waters of the Danube into several 
channels, and continued to do so as far as Moldava. In their 
way to this place, they reached Vipalanka on the morning of 
the 29th, where the Tyrolese passengers were landed, to make 
the best of their way to their future abode in Transylvania, and 
where, by other debarkations, the passengers were reduced to 
our traveller, the Servian Jew and his pale daughter, and the 
Moldavian adventurer, whose inexhaustible stores of poetry and 
anecdote, general knowledge, and real civility, had so far won 
on Mr. Quin, that he tells us, ‘ I began to like the fellow.’ From 
Vipalanka to Moldaya the river glided gently between two ranges 
of hills wooded to the very tops, and opening now and then into 
yalleys and ravines, in which neat white cottages were scattered, 
and shepherds were seen driving their flocks a-field; and, as they 
approached Moldava, 

* Fields of Indian corn, hills deeply indented by the rains, and exhi- 
biting sometimes the appearance of artificial fortresses, sometimes re- 
tiring to a distance, and leaving in front abrupt mounds of the most 
fantastic shapes ; villages with their churches and steeples on one side, 
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and churches and minarets on the other ; Servians on our right fishing 
in little cockle-shells of boats; Hungarians on the left tending herds 
of swine ; mountains opering ip the distance—in turn engaged our 
attention until we arrived at Moldava, where we cast anchor at noon.’ 

At this place our travellers met with a disappointment, It had 
been stated, and intended by the directors of the Steam-Navigation 
Company, that the steam-boat would return to Presburg from 
Moldava, and that the passengers would be forwarded thence to 
Orsova, a distance of about twenty miles, in a light boat, rowed 
by four stout Wallachians, and drawing little more than six inches 
of water; but, to their dismay, they were told, that in many parts 
of the Danube between Moldava and Orsova, there were not, at 
this particular season, six inches of water, nor even three. They 
therefore found themselves to be under the necessity of embarking 
in a rough flat-bottomed boat belonging to a fisherman, and of 
sending all the baggage by land. Mr. Quin states that this was 
the driest summer that had been known for many years: but even 
so, this extraordinary shallowness of the largest river in Europe, 
fed by such a multitude of copious streams, must have appeared 
to him quite unaccountable. As for the Wallachian boat, he 
says :— 

Y The master, or patron, as he is more usually called, was a short 
weather-beaten old man, who had already counted more than seventy 
winters. The pupil of one eye was completely dimmed, and of 
the other scarcely sufficient remained sound to admit more than a 
single ray of light. Yet through that small aperture he issued 
glances of authority which, enforced by an imprecation or two, some- 
times made the fellows at the oars wince. His helm was a long oar, 
which he moved to either side of the stern as occasion required. The 
rest of our equipage was in a vevy simple, or rather in a very un- 
workmanlike style. The oars, which were just like our fireshovels, 
with short handles, were passed through a noose of thong or rope, 
tied to a peg in the edge of the vessel, which noose, or which peg, or 
which said thong or rope gave way about every quarter of an hour, 
another quarter being required for its restoration, We had three 
rowers, the excess of velocity at one side being corrected by the long 
oar of the stern.’ 

Nothing could exceed the laziness of these fellows. ‘The boat 
was left entirely to find its own way. ‘ As it was still wandering 
down the current, our fellows all fast asleep, it landed somewhat 
roughly on a bed of rocks in the middle of the river. ‘The patron 
awoke from his dreams in a violent rage, the fire glaring from his 
diminutive eyeball, as if we were all about to be lost in an inch or 
two of water. They were now in the very midst of the rapids of 
the Danube, the bed of which is described by Mr. Quiu as being 
wholly composed of yough rocks, sometimes starting up im masses 
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to the surface of the/river, sometimes |forming,a wall whieh rans 
across from bank to bank... Upon, these, he. adds, the beat was 
constantly rubbing, and it was literally thrust ‘over; mary. of tie 
ledges. Meantime the romantic character|of, the shores, ¢xcited— 
sometimes wé suspect rather too vividly-—the imagination of Mn. 
Quin :— 25 Hoemid yuivorg Jacdgawi 

“In the almost perpendicular wall which rose om jour right, there 
was a singular lusus nature on a gigantic scale—it,svag: the complete 
figure of a water-mill and mill-house petrified, and, slightly crushed 
by an enormous rock which had fallen upon, it, frony the higher preci- 
pices. ‘The face of the superincumbent mass presented the figure. of 
a monk preaching from a pulpit; and it only required the existence 
of a legend to induce a superstitious mind to believe, that the “ miller 
and his men”’ bad been notorious criminals—that the monk had come 
to reprove them—and that, while he was still vainly exhorting them 
to repentance, the whole living scene was suddenly trarsformed into 
stone. The whole of this narrow passage amongst the rocks was 
curious and highly romantic. A little beyond the petrified mill, on 
the opposite side, we beheld a perfect oulline of an immense lion, 
couching ; the head, the eyes, the mouth, and the paws, were as cor- 
rectly delineated on the naked stone, as if they had been drawn by 
the hand of an artist. A cluster of rocks, somewhat further on, 
assumed all the appearance of the ruins of a cathedral, with its towers 
and ivied walls, and Gothic windows and gates, The effeet of this 
pile was remarkably picturesque, as it rose.on an eminence above a 
mass of green foliage, which seemed to conceal the lower parts of the 
cathedral.’—pp. 91, 92. 

They were told that eight hours would bring them to Orsova, 
or twenty miles with the current; but as the day was spent, 
and they were still far distant from that place, they determined to 
pass the night ina village called Swinich, consisting of a dozen 
or two of huts, built certainly in the most piggish style. » In the 
auberge, however, our author spent a merry night among a motley 
group of village politicians. At one end of a table sat the governor 
of the village in his blue uniform, at the other the parish priest— 
the former a simple good-natured man, the latter full of humour. 
There were besides the overseer of the works going on upon the 
Danube, the captain of the police, the officer of the quarantine, 
an officer of the customs, and ‘ a non-descript with a silly face.’ 
The priest at first seemed to have all the talk to himself; but 
nothing afforded to the governor so much delight as to put him 
down, in argument, or witness that operation executed by another. 
The Moldavian poet, it seems, did this most effectually. Having 
treated the company, with ‘a history of his travels, which ex- 
tended to Grand ‘Cairo, the audience seemed at a loss to know 
where Grand Cairo was, till the priest enlightened them by 
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observing,“ In “Avia''to be sare’) ‘ In Asia!’ exclaimed! the 
Moldavian;'with’ imdescribable disdain; “no such thing; Grand 
Oairo»is’iw ‘A friea” ) ‘The governor was in raptures ‘at this triumph 
over the’ priest; who, to’ be revenged; contrived to mveigle the poet 
inté a. thedlogical controversy ; but here: too the: Moldavian. was 
triumphant, proving himself stronger, as the under-graduates say, 
m his divinity, than there was any great reason to suspect him of 
being in his! morality. 

Nor did the qualifications of this extraordinary adventurer stop 
here.! ‘A young lady with her guitar had joined the company. 

‘ The instrument having been tuned, our poet asked permission to 
look at it, and swept his mutilated fingers over the strings with the 
skill Of a professor, The priest looked amazed. After preluding in 
a singularly graceful manner, which captivated the Swinicheans, the 
tatterdemalion, clearing his voice with a fresh bottle of wine, which 
was voted to him by common accord, treated us to “ Di tanti palpiti,” 
not only with great taste, but in one of the best tenor voices I ever 
heatd. The priést exclaimed that he knew not what to think of this 
fellow, unless he was the devil.’ 

He showed himself, it seems, a perfect-master of the art, and 
that too of the very best school. Italian, German, Hungarian, 
and Moldavian airs followed each other in rapid succession, and in 
the most admirable style, so that the fair owner of the guitar 
remarked, says Mr. Quin, with a charming simplicity, that she 
really did not know her own instrument in the hands of this 
enchanter, 

* In truth, when I looked at this Moldavian—remembered how he 
had amused his companions on the deck of the steamer by his anec- 
dotes, his poetry, and his dramatic declamations; the variety of infor- 
mation which he afforded to myself during the course of the day ; his 
undoubted acquaintance with many countries, though he sometimes 
indulged in exaggeration on that subject; the wandering life he had 
led; the offices, sometimes of trust, and responsibility, and peril, 
which he had. fulfilled; his various acquirements in science, history, 
and the fine arts; and, to crown all, his musical powers, which were 
of the very first order; and his ragged, unshaven, filthy appearance 
—I could not help feeling that there was a mystery about him, such 
as perhaps in a former age might have procured for him the dangerous 
honours of a magician.’ 

This is the last we hear of this extraordinary character, who 
seems to have slipped through Mr. Quin’s hands without his hav- 
ing procured from him any clue that could lead to his history. 
Ihe compet in this auberge was cites by ah Englishman of 
the name of Ccbebe Dewar, an intelligent though humble adven- 
turer in the engineering line. He had been employed ‘as an expert 
diver, in getting up treasure from the wreck of the Thetis, on aor 
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eoast Of Sovith Aimetica, and was then rated as dn ablé Seattati: 
Déwar’s hostess, being the lady patroness of the Village, insisted 
that our traveller must go home with her, as she had prepated het 
own béd for hm. 

‘As soon as our circle broke tip, therefore, I proceeded with my hos- 
tess and her husband, my countryman, &c. &. to her mansion. Aseend- 
ing a large wooden portico by a ladder, we all eritered the bed-chamber 
together, without any ceremony: it was in fact the only room in the 
house, and served equally as kitchen, dining-room, drawing-room, 
lumber-room, and dormitory. It had the invaluable recomniendation 
of cleanliness, notwithstanding the variety of uses to which it was 
convertible; and the bed, moreover, to which I was most graciously 
conducted, exhibited a variegated quilt, the work of the lady's own 
hands, and a pair of sheets fragrant as thyme, and white as the falling 
snow.’—pp. 104, 105. 

There were three beds in the apartment, one large enough to 
accommodate at least half a dozen men, and a small temporary 
pallet for the lady’s own use. George assured him that this dame 
was a pattern of domestic virtue; that it was the general custom 
throughout that part of the country to have only one sleeping- 
room for all the family as well as the guests; and that there was 
that kind of chivalrous feeling which’ would condemn to the 
deepest infamy any person guilty of the slightest disrespect 
towards the conjugal relations. So said George ; nor though the 
engineer’s landlady, who had been learning a little English from 
her lodger, had an unfortunate trick of always pronouncing ‘ Mr. 
Dewar’ very like ‘ my dear,’ did Mr. Quin at all question the ac- 
curacy of these favourable tidings. 

George Dewar had been recommended to Count Szecheny 
when in London as a useful assistant for superintending the con- 
struction of roads, blasting the rocks, working the diving-bell, and 
such other labours as might be carrying on for removing the 
obstacles that interrupted the navigation of the Danube. Some 
of the works were now in progress near the Servian village of 
Milanosch, opposite almost to Swinich. Here Mr. Quin says 
the noise of the mallet and punch, the pickaxe and chisel, was 
heard in all directions. A whole village of huts occupied the 
glen in which the families of the artisans and labourers, and 
the officers superintending the operations on the part of the 
Austrian governmeht, were located. ‘I was delighted,’ says 
Mr. Quin, ‘ by this lively picture of industry, so little resem- 
bling anything I have seen since my departure’ fron Vienna.’ 
The grandeur of the mountain-scenery oh each side of this defile 
of the Danube continued the whole way to Orsova; atid Mr. 
Quin’s enthusiasm is again and again worked tp to steam pitch. 

* We still moved on amidst scenery of the most magnificéht cha- 
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racter, formed by gigantic rocks disposed in the most irregular 
manner, exhibiting an infinite variety of shapes, strange and some* 
times terrific in their appearance, such as might meetly combine 
for the creation of a region of enchantment. On the summit of 
one of thesé craggy mountains an immense isolated pile, bleached 
by the winds and rains of many a winter, looked precisely like a 
Druidical chapel. The dry bed of a torrent led from the river side 
along the heights towards the temple, and groups of hooded pil- 
grims were seen winding their way upwards at each side of the chan- 
nel in regular procession, while here and there scattered figures were 
emerging from among green shrubs, bound for the same destination. 
But temple, penitents and all seemed as if they had been miraculously 
petrified in the midst of the solemnities in which they were engaged.’ 
—pp. 115, 116. 


On landing at Orsova our traveller was met by M. Popovicz, 
the agent of the Steam-Navigation Company, and several gen- 
tlemen, among whom was the principal author of the whole of 
these improvements, the Count Szecheny, who invited him to dine, 
and was exceedingly kind and courteous. He also offered to 
convey him to Gladova, where the new steamer was apr, and 
in which it was the Count’s intention to proceed as far as Ruts- 
chuck. But next morning he sent to inform Mr. Quin that the 
carriages, baggage, and cargo destined for the lower part of the 
Danube, had not yet arrived from Moldava, and that the steamer 
therefore would not quit Orsova for four-and-twenty hours more. 
Mr. Quin, after describing, at full length, the furniture and utensils 
of the inn where he lodged, thus proceeds :— 

‘ I asked for some warm water to shave with. The waiter brought 
it to me in a dinner-plate! 1 could not help laughing at this extraor- 
dinary novelty, and he then brought me the kettle. I compromised 
the matter at last for a tumbler, which was rather an‘ improvement 
on the steam-boat, where I never could succeed in getting hot water 
except in a tea-pot! Another unnameable utensil seems rather scarcé 
in those parts. The only one of which the steam-boat could boast 
was used for keeping pickles! This reminds me of an anecdote which 
the Count tells with the most ludicrous effect, as a proof of the barba- 
rism in which his country is yet enveloped. An old lady, a friend of 
his, received a present of porcelain from England, including ctips, 
saucers, plates, dishes, and basins of every kind, among the rest 
abidet; When the latter article was examined, nobody belonging to 
her household could at all make out for what purpose it was destined ; 
but as it was a handsome piece of manufacture they were resolved 
that it should not be thrown by in acorner. One day the good dame 
invited, as the custom is in Hungary, a very large party to dinner, at 
which the Count and some other noblemen who had visited foreign 
countries were present. To the ordinary luxuries of the war ie 
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added a roast pig, which, to the great amusement of the civilized part 
of the company, was served up in the bidet!"—pp. 119, 120. 

The count took Mr. Quin in his phaéton as far as Gladova, 
where they found the Argo steamer waiting for them; but still 
none of the cargo had arrived. : The road along the bank of the 
river was rocky and dangerous ; and having passed the frontier of 
Wallachia, which commences at Orsova, the appearance of po- 
verty among the people was very striking. ‘The description of the 
villages and their inhabitants puts one in mind of what so fre- 
quently occurs in Ireland :—* The cabins of the poor people were 
constructed of hurdles, not defended even by the addition of mud 
on the inside from wind and rain, Crowds of children appeared 
at the doors literally naked, in company with pigs and goats, dogs, 
cocks and hens, and ducks, as if all were of the same order of 
existence. Some of these wretched habitations were altogether 
underground.’ ‘They now passed along by the side of what is 
called the [ron-Gate—the porta ferrea of the Danube—a series 
of rocks and rapids extending about three miles; and here follows 
a discovery, which we allow the author to make the most of :— 

‘ Looking down the river, which is here of no very great width, and 
divided by a sand-bank, which however cannot be perceptible in the 
ordinary state of the Danube, we distinctly observed the water curling 
over a series of impediments, extending in a right line from bank to 
bank. At both extremities of this line we perceived on the land the 
remains of square pillars; and, on approaching the ruin on our side, 
we found it constructed of blocks of stone, faced towards the river 
with Roman tiles; evidently forming the buttress of the first arch of 
a bridge. In the river itself we counted the remains of six or seven 
pillars, which had manifestly served to sustain as many arches, con- 
necting the bank on which we stood with the opposite one. No doubt 
therefore could remain that here was the site of Trajan’s celebrated 
bridge, a marvellous work for the times in which he lived, considering 
that it had been constructed on one of the most remote confines of 
the Roman empire. I calculated that these interesting ruins were 
about three English miles from Gladova. I brought away a frag- 
ment of a tile, as a rude memorial of our discovery.’—vol. 1. pp. 
150, 151. 

This is really.a startling discovery! There are, we believe, in 
England some who have sailed down the Danube, but none cer- 
tainly who did so without inspecting the well-known and quite 
visible ruins of Trajan’s bridge. 

Another day was spent without the baggage having arrived, and 
it might have been a week if the count had not himself ridden 
back to Orsova, and hastened it forwards. At length, however, it 
arrived and, as soon as it was shipped, the new steamer proceeded 
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cautiously, until, she-had passed. Trajan’s, bridge, where the water 
became deeper ‘The. county. was,uncuyltiyated on both sides of the 
river, and the ct sommpieiely parched. up by drought of seven 

sht months. ‘The Wallachians, who during the recent anarchy 
had sled, into Hungary, were just beginping to yetura; and, if 


left.1m, peace, aud free from spoliation, Mr. Quin thinks a few 
years would conyert their country.into a paradise. . The importavt 
city, of, Vidin, in, Bulgaria, now made its stately appearance. 
Twenty, minarets shot up their whitened spires’ above the domes 
of the; mosques, and amidst the tall cypresses. ‘The scene was 
animated and, picturesque, The troops were out under review 
of the pasha, Numerous boats were gliding up and down the 
river, Or stationed near the bank, where crowds of both sexes 
were collected to see the steam-boat. 
Here the Count and our traveller paid their respects. to 
Hussein Pasha, who so bravely defended Shumla against the 
Russian army... Mr. Quin informs us, that being afterwards 
beaten by Ibrahim, in Syria, he was recalled in disgrace, and his 
enemies endeavoured to subject him to the bowstring—but the 
sultan respected his talents, and never doubted his fidelity. ‘ He 
was therefore (says our author) exiled under the extraordinary 
rank of field-marshal, to the Pashalic of Vidin, where he endea- 
vours to forget his reverse of fortune in his exertions to form a few 
regiments, who are intended to be models of discipline to the 
whole Turkish army.’ Mr. Quin does not tell us where he picked 
up this information, . Hussein Pasha was, in fact, removed from 
the command because he had been unfortunate—and he was at the 
same time deprived of the rank of field-marshal; but there was 
just as much probability of his head being cut off, as there was of 
Mr. Quin’s—and a few months afterwards he was named to the 
pashalic of Vidin as a concession'to the Christians in that very pre- 
carious and difficult government. He is well known to be asin- 
cere’ patriot, and a thorough hater of Russia. ‘The feeling of some 
quarantine Wallachian officers, on the other side of the river, was 
very different from that of .Hussein—Mr. Quin having remarked 
to them that, in fact, they were Russian, rather than Wallachian, 
officers—inasmuch as the regulation of. the quarantine in any 
country is the peculiar attribute of sovereign authority—they ap- 
peared to be rather pleased at being thought imperial servants ; 
indeed they observed there could be no. doubt. of this, ‘as their 
Hospodar himself, when invested with his office by the sultan at 
Constantinople, was actually arrayed in a Russian uniform! 
The river soon became so shallow, that it was necessary to send 
% boat ahead to sound, and the steamer still coutinned occasionally 
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to rub over sand-banks. It was therefore deemed expedient that 
they should stop for the night at Argugrad ; but in the morning, on 
attempting to proceed, the boat penetrated so deeply into a sand- 
bank that she remained firmly fixed. It was of no use to lighten 
her, for, to the dismay of the passengers, it was discovered that, even 
if the cargo, boilers, engines and all, were removed, there was not 
the slightest chance of getting her afloat. Our traveller therefore 
determined at once to abandon her, and take the remainder of his 
passage in a boat belonging to some Zantiotes, who had been em- 
ployed in building the two frigates which Mr. Quin saw in the river 
higher up, and who were now on their way, by the! Black Sea, the 
Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, to their native island. ‘It was no 
very welcome change,’ he observes, ‘ to pass from the compara- 
tive luxuries of the steamer—from a good mattress, excellent din- 
ners, champagne, and the fascinating society of the Count, to an 
open boat, manned by Greek carpenters, with whose conversational 
language I was wholly unacquainted ;? and to increase his chagrin, 
he had omitted to supply himself with any kind of refreshments 
from the larder of the steamer ; but the kind-hearted Ionians cheer- 
fully offered him what they had—sour wine, curds, brown bread, 
and grapes. 

Without the least obstacle they reached Sistow, beautifully 
situated on a range of hills—and here ‘the Danube presents a 
fine sheet of water; so deep, too, that four or five Russian mer- 
chant-ships were proceeding along with us.’ In the afternoon 
of the seventeenth day of Mr. Quin’s voyaging they came in sight 
of Rutschuck, where their boat was moored, amidst a number of 
Russian, Turkish, and Greek merchant and fishing vessels, of 
every size, presenting an appearance of considerable commercial 
activity. Here Mr. Quin quitted his lonians and their boat, and 
proceeded to Constantinople by land, across the Balkan. 

We have already expressed our regret at the insufficiency of the 
information collected by Mr. Quin during seventeen days’ navi- 
gation of so important a stream. We have selected from his 
book all those passages which can convey a general impression of 
the features of the country and its inhabitants; and we now pro- 
ceed to supply some of his deficiencies on this and other topics 
from another source. 

And first of all, a word or two as to what Mr. Quin says of Se- 
mendria ;—surely two brigs of war could scarcely be supposed to 
have been constructed there, unless there were some means of con- 
veying them to their own element; and, if there were such means, 
the whole matter of the navigation of the Danube was cleared up. 

We have seen, in a very interesting account, though not yet 
published, of the commerce of Wallachia, some details aie 
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the circumstance to which Mr. Quin alludes. ‘Two years ago, a 
very fine brig was built by Prince Milosch, as an experiment, at 
Semendria ; it was of 230 tons burthen, and drew eight feet water ; 
the hull cost between four and five hundred pounds, It was con- 
veyed past the rapids in safety to Galatz, and there, with great 
difficulty, was disposed of; the Russian authorities having done 
all in their power to disgust those who were interested in the enter- 
prise, and to prevent the vessel from getting any flag. The vessel 
descended in the month of July, when the river is beginning to 
sink ; difficulty or danger was nowhere anticipated, except at a 
place called the Cherdaps, three miles above Fetislam—where the 
bed of the river is interspersed with rocks for nearly the space of 
two miles; leaving three channels open, however—one in the 
centre, which was of considerable width; one on the Wallachian 
side, which is never used; and one on the Servian side, which 
when the river is low would not allow a craft drawing scarcely 
three feet to pass. The current is here exceedingly rapid, cer- 
tainly not less than eight miles an hour. The barges upon the 
Danube are generally five hundred tons and upwards; these 
barges sometimes descend through the middle channel, but they 
never can re-ascend again, because the narrow channel at the 
side will not admit them. ‘The commerce, therefore, between the 
higher and lower part of the river is maintained by smaller and 
shallower craft, the largest of which do not exceed 250 tons. 
Except the rapidity, not the shallowness of the current, the 
Cherdaps are the only obstruction to the navigation of the 
Danube between Golloubatz—where the river enters the moun- 
tains from the plains of Hungary—to Fetislam, just above 
Trajan’s bridge, where it again emerges from the mountains 
into the plains of Wallachia and Bulgaria. In this district, how- 
ever, it is absolutely necessary to tow the vessels ascending the 
stream by a tracking-path; the windings of the river, and the 
absence of roads along the sides, necessitate a repeated change 
of bank, so that the vessels are obliged, after having made one 
point on one bank, to cross to the other side: thus, they naturally 
lose way and drop down the stream in their passage—besides 
having to shift their trackers from bank to bank ; nor is this last 
matter a trifle ;—men, of course, have to be used for tracking 
instead of cattle, and the ascending craft has at times to be laden 
with this live cargo. From twenty to forty people are requisite 
for tracking a vessel through the mountains ; and eight or ten pairs 
of oxen are wanted to get it through the Cherdaps, where it has 
often to be unladen and reladen. 
Now here two distinct questions present themselves,—the 
first, the deepening of the channel close to the tracking-path at 
2x2 Fetislam, 
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Fetislam, to allow of large vessels returning upwards; and, 
secondly, the construction of a tracking-path through the moun- 
tains, to avoid the difficulties and inconveniences above enume- 
rated, and permit the use of cattle for towing the vessels. Inde- 
pendently of both these, there is the steam navigation of the 
Danube, and these three enterprises remain perfectly distinct, both 
as to the plans, as to the means of execution, and as to the 
authority by which they are undertaken. 

1, The first and most important, the deepening of the Cherdaps 
above Fetislam, has not, we believe, yet been commenced, nor the 
plan even fixed upon: two projects have been entertained, the 
first for blasting the rocks in the channel under water, and thus 
freeing the passage ; the second for cutting a canal on the Servian 
side—but it is to be observed, that here neither bank belongs to 
Austria, although in the vicinity she has over-reached the Porte by 
obtaining a right to the fishery; she has, therefore, to obtain the con- 
sent of the Porte, and more particularly of the Prince of Servia, to 
this enterprise on the Servian soil. When accordingly the Austrian 
government applied, during the course of last year, for this permis- 
sion, to the Porte—the Porte referred the matter to Hussein, Pasha 
of Vidin, and to Prince Milosch; and the account Mr. Quin 
gives us of the visit of Count Szecheny to the Pasha suffices to 
let us see, though Mr. Quin was not aware of what was on the 
cards, that Hussein’s opinion was not the most favourable. 
Prince Milosch had in the first instance promised not only his 
consent but his co-operation; but it having been suggested to 
him that Austria might make use of the influence she would thus 
acquire to the prejudice of the commerce of Turkey, either by 
the erection of tolls or in some other shape, the Prince desired 
from Austria a pledge that she would take advantage in no 
way whatever of this enterprise, or of its consequences, for the 
introduction of any regulation unfavourable to the commerce 
or navigation of the Ottoman provinces—that, in fine, the ad- 
vantages to accrue from this enterprise were to be entirely 
free and common to all nations. Austria was dilatory in return- 
ing to these demands a categorical reply: but until she does 
so, the prince’s zeal in her service will not be very warm; and 
without his active co-operation the matter cannot be arranged. 
Then, the moment such a demand was made officially to the Porte, 
it became subject to all the conditions under which such transac- 
tions are conducted: doubt, suspicion, and delay on the part of 
the Porte—and the interference of Russia in the various modes in 
which she has it in her power to interfere. ‘That interference has 
hitherto been exerted to frustrate the enterprise ; and it probably 
will be so in future, unless the general tone of the policy of ro 
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land, much interested, if it were but commercially, in this matter, 
should take such a shape as to make Russia pause. 

2. The second enterprise is that of the tracking-path, from the 
commencement of the mountains and the narrows opposite Gol- 
louvatz to the frontiers of Wallachia. Corridors are blasted 
through the bluff rocks, and terraces run across the shallower 
parts, at great labour and expense, to obviate the immense diffi- 
culties presented to tracking by the windings and contortions of 
the stream. ‘This is a government enterprise; Count Szecheny 
has the direction of it; the works commenced three years ago, 
and they may be about a quarter concluded, 

‘The Servian side presents much greater facilities for such an 
enterprise ; indeed the Romans had established a complete line of 
path for this same purpose along that bank, At the lower portion 
of the passage the ancient corridor is cut in the rock, but at the 
higher extremity huge mortice-holes were let in for the insertion of 
beams, on which the tracking corridor was erected. A large in- 
scription on the face of the rock remains to this day visible, and it 
gives the honour of this—one of the greatest, because one of the 
most useful of the works of Rome—to the Emperor Trajan. A 
recent traveller, whose MSS. notes are now in our hands, says— 


* Never did I more strongly feel the greatness of that wonderful 
people, than when, on sailing down the Danube, I first observed the 
traces and comprehended the object to which this work was destined. 
Such were the modest and useful intentions and acts of sixteen cen- 
turies ago. Here was the evidence of the accomplishment by the 
Romans, although scarcely an indication of it remains in Roman 
authors, of an enterprise which is now universally admitted to be one 
of the most important for the public welfare of Europe. In that 
chiselling of the rocks of Servia, what proofs are there not of com- 
mercial circulation and prosperity, and, consequently, of the national 
well-being and individual happiness of a former period, which it is 
the fashion to regard as sterile in useful fruits, because the habits of 
our times lead us to imagine that prosperity cannot exist without 
clamour, or commerce or industry without libraries of legislation. 

* On looking at the two sides of the river, I immediately saw that 
the Servian was that on which the road should have been constructed, 
even had the Roman relics not been there, nor the facilities which the 
Roman work itself still continues to afford. The plan of the Romans 
—that is corridors of wood, too, seemed the one best adapted to the 
nature of the country, covered with forests of oak. In fact, it ap- 
peared to me that the Roman road might be re-established with great 
ease: the rock having been cut away wherever it was called for, 
scarcely more than the restoration of the wood-work would have been 
necessary. Servia would easily have supplied the timber; the river 
would have transported it; every Servian wears a hatchet in his belt, 
and they live under a system similar to that which has left so -— 
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and so stupendous ruins of works destined to public utility in Spain 
and in Hindostan*,’ 

This idea was subsequently suggested to Prince Milosch. © It 
was objected, that as the Servians tracked their vessels, several 
villages lived entirely by that service, and the country gained half a 
million of piastres yearly; but he was soon made to perceive 
that, when the Austrian road was completed, horses belonging to 
the Austrian government would track the vessels. Some accounts 
have recently appeared in continental papers of this enterprise 
having been undertaken by the Servians; but we have stated all 
that we know on the subject. i 

3. The third business, perfectly distinct from these two, is the 
application of steam to the navigation of the Danube. A Com- 
pany was formed for this purpose in 1830, and among its sub- 
scribers appeared the names of the late Emperor and his successor, 
Prince Metternich, the Prince Palatine, the Arch-Duke Ferdi- 
nand, &c. Kc. But from the moment of the establishment of the 
steam-boats, the interference of the government has been by no 
means satisfactory to the directors. ‘The concern is under the ma- 
nagement of one of the principal bankiug-houses of Vienna, not 
(according to Mr. Quin’s statement) of Count Szecheny— 
although there can be no question that to the zeal, activity, and 
influence of that distinguished person his country owes the com- 
mencement of this enterprise at the period when it did commence. 
Whilst steam is extending to all the great rivers of the earth—when 
boats are building in London for the Euphrates, the Indus, and 
the Ganges—when steamers constructed on the Thames visit the 
Euxine, and have become familiar in the windings of the Bos- 
phorus—it cannot be surprising that the same power should seek 
to establish its dominion on the central, the largest, the longest, 
the most important river of Europe, and, as it has been termed, 
its main artery. It is most important, then, to ascertain how far 
the nature of the river itself affords facilities for steam navigation ; 
and on that subject we have already laid before our readers much 
more accurate means of judgment than can be supplied by the 
results of Mr. Quin’s rapid expedition, We know that it is 
navigated from Rahab, near Presburg, to Gollouvatz, backwards 
and forwards, by immense barges drawing six feet water—that 
these same barges descend to Galatz, although they do not return: 





* We cannot pass this notice of such a relic of the ancient Roman sway in these 
‘Tegions without expressing our regret that no enthusiastic scholar, properly so called, 
as yet conveyed to Europe at large some accurate information as to the actual 

atin dialect still retained among the peasantry of what once was Dacia, In what 
are ace | called its barbarisms and cortuptions may not most interesting fragments 
of the real old dingua rustica et castrensis be to this moment preserved ? 
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we further know that barges of different sizes and dimensions, 
drawing from two feet draft, and of eighty tons and upwards, 
navigate it during its whole course from Ulm to the sea—bring 
the produce of the salt-mines of Transylvania and Upper Hun- 
ary to a large portion of the Austrian dominions—ascend the 

rave for the produce of the Styrian mines—and by the Save 
reach Laibach, within three days’ land carriage of the Adriatic. 
Upon these facts are formed our ideas of the capabilities of the 
river. Its navigation is difficult and dangerous ; its rapids and its 
shallows, its overflowings and its droughts, are all serious obstacles. 
But there is an obstacle much greater than all these; and that is, 
the absence, along its whole banks, of any population in the 
slightest degree acquainted with naval architecture, or even with 
the simplest operations of sailing and rowing. As an instance of 
this we may state, that the Turks, generally speaking, have an 
aversion to a sea-faring life, and know nothing of ships or boats ; 
yet, on the Danube, so remarkable is the inferiority of the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians to the Turks, that a vessel with a mast and 
a sail is known at once to be Turkish !- 

But for the sfeam navigation of the Danube there was another 
very weighty point to be considered—that of fuel. Wood there 
was in abundance, but the greater incumbrance and difficulties in 
making use of wood have so far been a drawback on the enterprise. 
The nearest point where coals were to be found was Edenburg, 
but these were of inferior quality. This difficulty was suddenly 
removed by the discovery of extensive coal-measures, of the very 
finest quality, on the banks of the river itself, just within the Aus- 
trian dominions, and about the centre of that portion of the Danube 
which is navigable from its mouth upwards. Thus favoured, the 
first steam-boat, ‘ Francis the First’ its name, was launched in 
the spring of 1832; and although laid up during the fair of Pesth, 
one of the principal branches of profit at first anticipated, although 
frequently out of order, and though the whole arrangements might 
be considered as provisional and experimental,—yet, during the 
summer, a profit of 40 per cent. was realized. ‘This vessel first 
plied between Rahab and Semlin. The boats on the river now 
amount to four—one between the Cherdaps and Fetislam, a 
second between Orsova and Pesth, and a third between Pesth and 
Vienna, with a spare boat to replace the others in case of acci- 
dent. The communications between Vienna and the mouths of 
the Danube were thus tO be maintained from the autumn of last 
year by these three vessels. A fourth steamer was sent out from 
Trieste, to ply between the mouths of the Danube and Constan- 
tinople; but that in which Mr. Quin embarked having been 
grounded, through Mr. Cozier’s blundering, without the chance of 
extrication 
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extrication until the rise of the river, the last-mentioned steamer 
was retained at Constantinople, and she now plies between Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna, shortening a journey, of five or six days to 
thirty-two hours. 

As to the importance of the navigation, and more particularly 
the steam navigation of the Danube, not one word need be 
said ; it will be generally admitted, however little the details may 
be appreciated. The importance of the ‘river at this moment is 
reduced to almost nothing by its bi-section at Fetislam ; aud in 
the system of an internal European navigation dependent on the 
Danube, the slightest improvement on one point must react upon 
the whole of the rest, and progress once commenced here will 
soon receive the most surprising development. A cut of forty miles 
may put in communication the Vistula and the Danube ; one of 
fifteen miles, the Elbe and the Danube ; and the old project of 
Charlemagne, for connecting the Danube and the Rhine through 
the valley of the Neckar, is, it is said, about to be revived by 
means of a rail-road. 

Already English bottoms are finding their way up the mouths 
of the Danube. The underwriters of Lloyd’s have had to add 
a new country to their boards; the alarms of some of our navi- 
gators at the shoals and banks of the Danube have disappeared ; 
and for a._mighty region, into which no English flag had hitherto 
forced its way, 5000 ton of shipping have within the last few 
months been taken up. Again, so satisfactory has appeared to 
Prince Milosch his first attempt at naval architecture in Servia— 
so satisfied was he of the facility of transporting large vessels from 
his own country to the sea—that he has undertaken to build two 
corvettes, of 5 or 600 tons, which, to propitiate the influences 
around him, he intends to present, the one to the Emperor Ni- 
cholas and the other to Sultan Mahmoud. 

' The following are the observations of Mr. Quin :— 

* The advantages destined to arise out of this great enterprise to 
Hungary, to Servia, Wallachia, and Bulgaria, and, indeed, to all 
Turkey, are incalculable. Those countries, which have hitherto seemed 
scarcely to belong to Europe, will be rapidly brought within the pale 
of civilization; their natural riches, which are inexhaustible, will be 
multiplied ; their productions will be vastly improved ; their institu- 
tions and laws will be assimilated to those of the most advanced na- 
tions ; and new combinations, not only of physical but also of moral 
strength, will be created, which may give birth to important changes 
in the distribution of political power on the continent. Indeed, while 
I am writing this page from my notes, I learn from an authentic 
source that the people have demanded and obtained a representative 
constitution from Prince Milosch in Servia, and that the first assembly 
of the states has been already held at Karagozovatz, where, on - 
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28th of February last, he delivered a speech, of which I have procured 
from the same quarter an accurate translation.’—p. 153. 

We agree with Mr. Quin that this speech of Prince Milosch 
exhibits a very interesting picture of the patriarchal condition of 
that principality: it also does great credit to his own head and 
heart. As to the ‘ representative constitution,’ Mr. Quin forgets 
that strange things require new names to designate them. 

The interests of Hungary, however, were those chiefly con- 
templated by the projector of the scheme, the Count Szecheny. 
This Hungarian, of a noble and wealthy family, and, what is 
better, of a noble mind, has been in soul wholly devoted to the 
welfare and regeneration of his country. In furtherance of his 
benevolent views, he has frequently visited England, France, 
and other parts of Europe; he was recently in London to make 
himself acquainted, by personal intercourse, with such scientific 
and professional men as were best calculated to forward his 
views with regard to steam-navigation ; and also to order engines 
and the requisite machinery to be sent out by way of Trieste. 
Mr. Quin, as we have mentioned, fell in with him when superin- 
tending the works going on upon the Danube and its banks—the 
result of his individual public spirit and indefatigable perseve- 
rance. Having had frequent opportunities of conversing with this 
nobleman, when he was in London not two years ago, we can con- 
firm ntuch of what Mr. Quin has stated concerning him—particu- 
larly as to his devotion to his country’s service, and his clear and en- 
lightened notions on the reform of which it stands so much in need. 
We believe that ‘ he loves Hungary as a youth loves the first mistress 
of his heart’—that he ‘ familiarly calls his country his wife, and 
looks upon all its inhabitants as his children.’ He is now in the 
vigour of life, is unmarried, and determines to remain so, that he 
may be more at liberty to carry his plans into execution; he has 
served in the army ; and is a leading member of the Diet, in which 
his talents, his superior acquirements, and his disinterested patriot- 
ism give him great influence. 

Mr. Quin gives us some amusing anecdotes of the Count’s life. 
He says that the original subscriptions of the company formed at 
Pesth not being suflicient for meeting so large an outlay as was 
required, the Diet resolved to petition the Austrian government 
for assistance :-— 


‘ This was the first instance in which the Diet was called upon to 
take into its consideration a measure peculiar to Hungary in its na- 
tional character, and involving, therefore, consequences of vast poli- 
tical as well as commercial tendency, If the Diet took this enterprise 
under its auspices, the popularity and the sense of independence 
which the assembly would thus acquire might lead to other measures 
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-still more conducive to the re-establishment of the Hungarian nation, 
Prince Metternich immediately sent for Count Szecheny, whose bro- 
ther is married to a sister of the prince’s wife, and sought explana- 
tions of this treasonable proceeding! The count’s answer was very 
simple and unequivocal :—* If you have no wish that the Diet should 
adopt the petition and act upon it, do the thing yourselves, for the 
Danube, at all events, cannot be long without steam-boats.” The 
hint was taken; the petition was cushioned; the plans of the Count 
were not only accepted but improved upon a most magnificent scale, 
and given back to himself for execution.’—vol. i. pp. 124, 125. 

The Count did not stop here. He established a club at Pesth, 
on the plan of the Athenzum and others in London ; of which the 
magnates and other nobles and respectable citizens are members. 
‘The English, German, and French reviews, magazines, and news- 
papers, and other popular publications of every description, are 
found in their reading-room ; here too are held lectures on the 
sciences and the fine arts :— 


* Some time after this club had been established, Prince Metternich 
of course turned his attention to it, and felt no small alarm when he 
perceived its natural tendency, He required an explanation of its 
purposes from the Count Szecheny; and upon hearing him, decided 
that it required control. ‘If you wish to control it,” rejoined the 
count, “ the only way to accomplish your object is to give us a good 
subscription, and become one of our members, You will thep have a 
vote, and your personal influence will, no doubt, have its due effect.” 
The prince took the hint and joined the club, which is now in a flou- 
‘rishing condition.’—vyol, i. p. 133. 

Another unheard-of innovation was on the eve of being adopted 
for the benefit of the Hungarians. ‘The only communication be- 
tween Pesth and Buda, or Ofen, on opposite sides of the Danube, 
is by a bridge of boats, which has occasionally operated as an ob- 
stacle to social enjoyment, gaiety frequently holding her court in 
both quarters. ‘Io remove this obstacle, and add greatly to the 
mutual convenience of the two cities—one of which contains 
30,000 and the other 33,000 inhabitants, besides the suburbs and 
adjoining villages—a stone bridge was proposed and adopted, which 
will indeed prove a great benefit to every part of the neighbour- 
hood on both sides of the river :— 

‘ A stone bridge was proposed, the expenses to be defrayed by a 
toll, from which no person should be exempt. Never was such an 
innovation as this heard of in Hungary since the Danube began its 
course! A Hungarian nobleman is privileged by his rank from the 
payment of taxes of any kind. But the ladies would not be debarred 
from the winter enjoyments of Buda; they worried their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers, until at length the vote was carried in the 
Diet—and so a stone bridge they will liave. Slight as this incident 
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may seem to an Englishman, it will probably lead. the way to many 
useful reforms in that country, on account of the principle of equal 
taxation which it involves,’—vol. i, pp. 5, 6. 

But another innovation, of a character not less alarming to the 
bigoted party in Austria, has also taken place. A newspaper is 
published at Pesth, and that too in the Hungarian language ; and 
as an Englishman has set up at that place an establishment for the 
manufacture of paper, and a type-foundry upon the most im- 
proved system, other newspapers will doubtless follow—especially 
as there is no law of censorship in Hungary, nor is the diet likely 
to sanction one. ‘There is also at Pesth an academy somewhat 
on the plan of the French Institute, which publishes its Transac- 
tions in a quarterly journal. The Count Szecheny writes both in 
this journal and the newspaper. He moreover showed to Mr. 
Quin two elaborate separate treatises of his own—one on credit, 
with the view of modifying the system of entails in cases 
where the life-owner of an estate may choose to borrow sums 
of money upon its security; the other discussing in detail the 
various reforms of which Hungary stands in need, with a view 
to the amelioration of its institutions, the construction of roads, 
bridges, and canals, &c., &c. He takes a survey of the natu- 
ral resources with which the country abounds, and avers that 
it requires only practicable communications with the frontiers to 
conyert them into a mine of wealth. His writings are all in the 
Hungarian language, to which, by his birth, property, and the 
eminent station he fills, he has given a tone. He also speaks 
Hungarian in the Diet, where the discussions have usually been 
held in Latin. The Emperor Joseph made an attempt to annihi- 
late the Hungarian language, which so excited the national feeling 
in its favour as to make its use the more general, but as the in- 
terference was withdrawn this enthusiasm died away; and the 
beautiful vernacular tongue is clearly entitled to every encourage 
ment. 

Conformably with the unjust privilege which exempts the nobi- 
lity in general from contributing to the taxes, the clergy, who are 
also exempted, have at present a monopoly of all the means of 
education. It is intended, however, to put an end to that system 
by establishing public schools, upon the Lancasterian plan, in 
every parish of Hungary, to be supplied with teachers educated 
especially for their duties at Pesth. The Count Szecheny has 
been mainly instrumental in bringing about these great improve- 
ments (innovations as they are) in a country that has long laboured 
under oppressions and vexations occasioned partly by the law of 
serfage, partly by the unhappy distribution of the landed property, 
and partly by the faulty administration of local justice. It is a 
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favourable circumstance to the success of these undertakings, that 
the Count is so closely connected with Prince Metternich, over 
whom it would appear he has considerable influence. A great 
minister, possessed of such intelligence and ability as all the world 
ascribes to Metternich, cannot be blind to the discontent and 
disaffection of the Hungarians, among whom a strong spirit of 
freedom is rapidly gaining ground ; nor can he shut his eyes to the 
incalculable advantage of conciliating the good will and affection 
of eight (some say ten) millions of people occupying the advanced 
and most vulnerable post of the empire. 

The circumstances we have mentioned, the connexion of Count 
Szecheny with Metternich, and the time, are all propitious to the 
regeneration of Hungary. The soil and climate are highly fa- 
vourable for agriculture and pasture, but the hand of the labourer 
wants the fostering and protecting care which is but partially 
bestowed by his lord; and until freedom is given to the serfs, 
exemption from forced labour to the peasantry, and taxation levied 
equally on the noble and the peasant,—until roads and canals 
shall afford the means of transporting produce to a ready market, 
and the government removes the heavy duties now exacted from 
all commodities passing the frontiers, even into the other Austrian 
provinces, it would be in vain to look for any great improvement 
in the prosperity of the country. ‘The direction of the rivers, and 
the general surface, a great portion of which is free from moun- 
tains and hills, are highly favourable for opening internal navi- 
gation at a small expense: yet we believe there are as yet but 
three canals in all Hungary ;—one called the Franz canal, uniting 
the Danube and Theiss from Pesth to Szolnok; that of Begal, 
which connects that river with the Temes, in the government of 
Temeswar; and a short one connected with the river Sarviz. The 
products, cramped as they are in the present state of the country, 
are various and valuable; wheat, Indian corn, and other kinds of 
grain,—pulse, tobacco, and wine,—wool, skins, tallow,—bemp, 
flax, and timber—the latter not abundant; but sufficient for archi- 
tectural and domestic purposes,—gold, silver, copper, and iron,— 
coals, saltpetre, salt, and alum,—all, or most of them, market- 
able commodities. Poland takes off large quantities of their wines, 
and the surplus of wheat is mostly sent to North Italy, towards 
which and the port of Fiume are their only tolerably good roads. 
From this port a few cargoes of the excellent hemp of Hungary 
have recently been imported into England,—a commerce which 
it would be good policy in our government to encourage. 

This progress, and the public spirit and unity called forth—not 
only by the results of such enterprises, but by their very exist- 
ence—are elements of political power of the utmost moment at 
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the present crisis. Hungary, Transylvania, and the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, lie now unsheltered before Russia. 
Treaties will only be binding on her as these countries afford 
practical means of resistance. Whatever, therefore, improves the 
state and resources of these countries, augments their spirit of 
nationality, or connects their interests with the interests or the 
sympathy of the remainder of Europe, renders the progress of 
Russia more difficult and hazardous. Happily, Mr. Quin’s in- 
formation on this subject coincides with the light which has lately 
broken upon us from many other quarters; and all this we trust 
most fervently will at length arouse us from that state of negli- 
gence of our foreiga interests, which has always been the har- 
binger of national decay. 

Austria has long, and unfortunately alone, felt the necessity of 
arresting Russia. She may now have resigned herself to a feeling 
of hopeless resignation to an inevitable destiny; but if anything 
can arouse her, it is the fact stated from Constantinople, that 
Russia is fortifying the Delta of the Danube, and throwing a 
bridge of boats across the Sulina mouth of that river; the object 
being, no doubt, to search all passengers, or to raise a toll on the 
trade of Austria and the ‘Turkish provinces. When we consider 
this, and look at Silistria, who can doubt of her having the com- 
plete command of the navigation of the river from that point ? 

Mr. Quin tells us that the state of the provinces of Wallachia 
and Moldavia is little known in England; and he thus proceeds 
to enlighten us :— 

‘They are occupied chiefly by a Sclavonian population, to which the 
Greeks also belong [!!!] professing the Greek Catholic religion, actuated 
by an indelible hatred to the Turks, and intimately connected with 
Russia by religious as well as national sympathies. Though com- 
pelled by conquest to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Porte, the 
provinces which are separated from the Russian empire by the Pruth, 
and mere geographical lines, were governed for many years by two 
hospodars, native princes, selected by the Porte, and continued in 
authority during the sultan’s pleasure. Vexatious imposts, and great 
irregularities in the administration of justice, produced incessant dis- 
content among the people, who demanded the protection of the 
[Russian] emperor against the exactions and abuses of Turkish au- 
thority. The emperor listened willingly to their complaints, and 
under the pretext of securing them the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, which was in truth never disturbed, interposed in their favour. 
The treaty of Bucharest, which was concluded in 1812, gave a direct 
sanction to that interposition so far as the interests of religion were 
concerned, The treaty of 1829, concluded at Adrianople, at the end 
of the late war, may be considered as handing over the provinces to 
Russia altogether.’—vol. i. pp. 186, 187. we 
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We do not think that such a passage as this is likely to dimi- 
nish the ignorance of the people of England. In fact, the easiest 
mode of correcting it would be by inserting-a ‘not’ before each 
assertion. ‘The population is not Sclavonic. The Wallachians 
have no national sympathies connecting them with the Russians ; 
their church has always been supreme and unmolested; ‘ the 
Pruth’. is only the last frontier, and has been so only since 
Russia took to herself a large portion of Moldavia proper. ‘ Mere 
geographical lines’ have never separated the two empires. The 
Dniester, the Dnieper, the Ingul, the Bog, the Pruth, the Danube, 
have been at various times the very practical lines of demarcation. 
The treaty of Bucharest, we believe, will be little suspected 
of having to do with the interests of religion; and the treaty of 
Adrianople, so far from handing over the provinces in question 
to Russia, would now, if the execution of it were insisted upon 
by England, put an end to the quarantine, and would prevent 
Russia from interfering in the internal administration of the pro- 
vinces. In fact, it is to the treaty of Adrianople that these people 
appeal against the regulations subsequently introduced, «and to 
which a surreptitious sanction was obtained in the last diplomatic 
act that took place between Russia and the Porte. 

_ If there is one fallacy more advantageous to Russia than another, 
it is that which leads travellers from a superficial glance to assert 
that such or such a country is already under her dominion. 
Russia makes it believed wherever she can throughout the East, 
that the nations of Europe are subject to her—vhe has it trumpeted 
throughout Europe by every traveller in the East, that Turkey 
and its dependencies, if not yet nominally, are already in reality 
hers, Mr. Quin has fallen into something of this delusion. ‘The 
case is bad enough ; but it is not yet, as his language would lead 
one to suspect, a hopeless one. 

The political chapters of Mr. Quin’s work are, however, en- 
riched with one feature of the most important and interesting 
nature. He has somehow obtained, and printed, for our benefit, 
a full copy—of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi—which, by the bye, 
means the ‘ King’s Stairs,’ and not (as he says) the ‘ Giant's 
Mountain.’ By this treaty of defensive alliance, the two high 
contracting parties engage to afford to each other ‘ mutual materiel 
succours.” But the separate article now exhibited states, that the 
Emperor of all the Russias, wishing to spare the Sublime Porte 
the charges and embarrassments which would result on its part from 
the grant of such ‘ materiel succours,’ is. willing to waive such suc- 
cours, and, in conformity with the principle of reciprocity, is con- 
tented that, in lieu thereof, ‘ the Sublime Porte shall limit its 
action in favour of the Imperial Court of Russia fo shutting the 
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strait of the Dardanelles ; that is to say, not to permit any foreign 
ship of war to enter it under any pretext whatsoever.’ The treaty, 
in fact, had been neither more nor less than a plausible pretext for 
the secret article. ‘One party,’ says Mr. Quin, ‘ agrees at first, 
and in open market, to lend the other a pound of powder; but 
for the pound of powder both parties subsequently agree in secret 
to substitute the key of the Dardanelles.’ It gives the autocrat 
the power, whenever he may choose to quarrel with any nation, of 
saying to the Porte, ‘I do not want your powder, but, in lieu of it, 
you must shut the Dardanelles against my enemies.’ We entirely 
concur with Mr. Quin, that every hour this separate secret article 
is allowed to exist, it inflicts an outrage on the law, and, on what 
is higher than the law—the honour of all other nations. 

England, in 1809, consented not to lead her men-of-war up the 
Dardanelles ; but this was only that she might furnish no pretext 
for those of Russia coming down. England never admitted the prin- 
ciple of exclusion. While the whole of the coasts of the Black Sea 
were Turkish, then indeed the Porte might do what she chose with 
her own ; but from the moment that another power gained a footing 
in that sea, and moreover erected arsenats and constructed navies 
there, it became imperative on England to acquire the right of pas- 
sage, if she had it not before. In the midst of European struggles 
for a temporary object, she allowed the right, but the recognised 
right, to le dormant. But the time for talking of rights has passed 
away. ‘The Turkish nation, by all the means that men possess for 
rendering their thoughts intelligible, invoke the protecting and 
invigorating presence of the squadron of Great Britain; but 
Russia holds up before us the parchment of a deed done in dark- 
ness: a parchment powerful as a talisman—but, like that, only 
powerful through the ignorance and credulity of men. 

Thus, however, does the Muscovite step by step go on steadily, 
quietly but surely ; and if Prussia and Austria be weak enough to 
look on in the expectation of a share in the spoil, while our own 
once-glorious name continues to be degraded among the nations . 
by the necessary consequences of internal feud and faction, why 
should Russia cease to go on in the same style—until the cross 
has supplanted the crescent on the dome of Saint Sophia—the 
favourite object never for a moment lost sight of since the days 
of Catharine I1.? 

We can well believe that the crafty ministers of the Czar con- 
template with the highest delight all that fills us with such deep 
alarm in the Jate and present condition of this country—and of 
France too. But if the recent proceedings of the Autocrat will not 
awaken Europe at large from her slumbers, ere the mcorporation 
of Turkey is: completed, Europe may as well continue to slumber: 
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on ;-—for'we may:be-welt assured: that: the. possession:of ‘Turkey 
would speedily dead«to:the sacrifice «of ‘another and another ‘vietun 
at-the shrine*of inortimate‘ambition.: diagland and Francey how- 
ever, at‘all-events will notywe a to have tost allsense 
of houotr’ and>wisdom asrespects a! question to wine a any riad-of 
suehditaeabaedin alent arden othebalancey It behoves 
themy :tve »hinkj»té take, un tive ‘measures » to 
compel, the. Museovite»tonullify this sarreptitious:and offensive 
teeatyy ~« We ate toldy;andeed; that «Lord: Ponsonby was ‘im- 
structed to - remonstrate against» this: proceeding: ‘atothe “Porte; 
that Juord ‘Palmerston also: addressed: a note:to Count: Nesselrode, 
disapproving of that-transaction, and notifying that his ‘government 
would act asif itt-had never takenplace; andfinallyy that a similar 
note, was -addressed to the’same ‘quarter by the: French: minister, 
to which the following epigrammatic reply was returned—* Russia 
will-act-as if these notes:had never been written.’ --We believe all 
this-is’ ‘trees! but the affair cannot: end: thus. -- * The» phrase,” says 
Mr. Quin, ‘ that escaped Alexander, when he called the Darda- 
nelles: the key of my ‘house, i is Lan pow pono a'truth that becomes 
every day more apparent.’ - 

Let us for a moment bring under view what this gigantic power 
—gigantic as to the physical force of numbers, but still: more 
fearful by its -intelleetual  superiority—not the intellect of its 
people, as: compared with -those of Europe, bat the intellect of 
its diplomatists,as compared with those of other countries—is 
preparing. Let us, in the first place, turn our attention to the 
Baltic. In military occupation: of both shores of the Gulf of 
Finland, the-eastern coast of the Gulf of Bothnia, and the eastern 
coast of. the Baltic as far as Tilsit, Russia has nothing to disturb 
her along the whole ofthese ‘shores. Prussia, on whom. her 
territory joins; has no-mavy, except a little toy frigate at Pots- 
dam, a present from our King William ; and she is moreover ber 
ally. ‘The harmless state of Denmark has a few ships of the line, 
one of .which .is occasionally put into commission. ‘Those of 
Sweden—impoverished Sweden—have long: been rotting in har- 
bour., But that is nothing: it is well understood that some great 
change is-at hand in Sweden: a very powerful party in that once 
lofty nation»are® desirous of uniting their country to the great 
neighbouring*empire ; and it is’ boldly affirmed that old Berna- 
dotte: (mirabile dictw!) is not’averse from the plan. P — 
may"be ‘Wellaware ‘that"the amiable ‘and~accomplished 
Gustavus Vasa, the legitimate heir of the ancient sibdafehig’of 
Swedet, tias tivahy sécret friends‘who only wait for a fit opportu- 
nity to hoist his’standard-on’ the soit ennobled by the valour» and 
virtaey of his"ancestorssand*'the “shrewd “old * oye 
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think it politic, since the succession 
pine ye sage Memmi g age 
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bs ince of Russia. Should this happen, Russia would have 
line of sea-coast from the Gulf of Fi i i 
from the German Ocean to the Pacific. 
does Russia keep in commission so large a fleet im 
eighteen sail of the line and as many frigates, which 
last summer fully manned and well equipped? She 
at home—she has no foreign possessions to protect—she 
interests in the Mediterranean that oo pa a single ship—she has 
neither port, nor island, nor a foot of territory, nor any trade in 
that quarter that calls for her interference or protection, 

Turning our attention to the Black Sea—although every pos- 
sible caution is used for concealment of what is there going on, it 
is nevertheless well known that, for some time past, the most active 
operations have been in progress preparatory for some hostile 
movement: she has no enemy, there that can touch her—she is 
in possession of all the shores of that close sea, except where her 
humbled ally still keeps a few leagues on the southern coasts—she 
has taken care that no foreign ship of war can even approach that 
sea; yet warlike preparations are making with the utmost activity. 
We have scen a sketch of the works which are constructing round 
the naval arsenal of Sevastopol, and which when finished will com- 
pletely protect it against any force ever likely to be brought against 
it. From private information, on which we are disposed to rely, 
we are told, as far back as December, 1834,— 


* Extensive military preparations are making by Russia in the 
Black Sea, where she has put twenty-five ships of the line on the 
stocks, and intends increasing her fleet there to sixty sail of different 
sizes. Workmen are employed night and day in adding to the forti- 
fications of Sevastopol.’ 

From another correspondent we learn that— 

‘ All the dockein the Black Sea are in great activity ; agreat num- 
ber of naval officers arrive daily from the ports of the Baltic at Sevas- 
topol overland; and since the summer (of 1884) no less than 12,000 
men have been constantly employed in rendering the position of this 
fortress impregnable. They are also increasing the number of their 
steam-vessels, ‘They expect six from England, armed and manned by 
Englishmen, who are well paid, and hired for three years. One has 
already gone by way of Lisbon and Malta, the “ Peter the Great,” 
Captain Fox.’ 

To enable Russia to carry on her operations unseen, and without 
being under the necessity of making application for, supplies to any 
foreign state, that might create suspicion, her provinces adjacent 
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to the Black Sea furnish abundance of the required materials— 
timber, ‘itén, copper, and ¢dérdage may be procured at’ small cost 
avid “almost to any extent; arid when ships are brought down, to 
the Sea 6f Marniora or the Dardanelles, she will ‘find no daffi- 
culty in getting them manned from thé islands of the archipe- 
laeo,; by sottie of those amiable Greeks whose trade as pirates 
atid pilots fas at lerigth nearly been destfoyed. The Greeks, 
indeed, have a bond of union with the Russians in their com- 
mon religion ; ‘and gdod pay will not be wanting in so vital a ser- 
vice, wheriever the Crisis may atrive—not of contesting for the su- 
premiacy in the Black Sea, which they already have—the wanton 
affair of Navatin* gave them that} but for the far nobler object of 
ambition—the supremacy in the Mediterranean! Ten years ago 
all this would have appeared a chimera ; but friends and foes have 
wnfortunately alike contributed to realize the audacious projects 
of Catharine; and untess Turkey should regain her independence 
through ‘the aid of England and France, which we think they 
are bound to give, so as to be enabled to oppose an effective 
barrier to the passage of a Russian fleet through the Bosphorus 
arid the Dardanelles, we may ere long see the full completion 
of those long contemplated designs. It is not altogether concealed 
that the anxiotss wish of the Russians is to be released from their 
imprisonment in the Black Sea—ahd who doubts that this, once 
accomplished, would open a new era to Russia, to the art ji 
of her internal resources, and the vast extension of her foreign 
influence ? 

This release can only follow the occupation of the Dardanelles— 
that is, the acquisition of an advanced position that renders hier 
invulnerable, and which gives her in addition an immense empire, 
men, treasures, materials, and a fleet. One hundred sail will be 
ready a month after the occupation to issue from the straits. 
What then would happen it is not difficult to foresee. Greece 
thrown into utter confusion—the puny monarchy of the Bavarian 
hoy destroyed+the imbecile government dissolved—the Ionian 
Islands insulted and plundered—the Levant trade cut up, and for 
4 time. annihilated. France, equally unprepared with ourselves, 
would be pretty much in the same predicament. 

We see all this and much more coming ; time is all that is re- 
quired for the consummation ; time wears on—yet what are we 
doing—what is to be done? Lord Durham is gone to St. Peters- 


* The fleet of an ally peaceably at anchor in the bay of Navarin, consisting of 
three sail of the line and nineteen frigates, was attacked by ten sail of the line and 
ten frigates, led én by three admirals; and the cruel havoc which they were able to 
make, magnified in quackish and gasconading phrase into utter destruction, was re- 
warded as a victory! ‘The high character and renown of the British navy were not 
gained by such victories as this. 
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buigwhitt cdi'the do’ there’ that will changé the progress of 
events?” FY has Been whispered ‘that the to perbh a to be re- 
quested to disim—imddlest and amiable assurance !, Imagine the 
yell’ oF Idtighter that would “arise from the Selavonic millions if 
tidy’ Were told t 'disatin /” Imagine Lord Durham—another 
Aischin€$ adifresting” another Philip—requesting Nicholas to 
HfSAitm P" "No, we must play our game, and striye to win it—not 
ask’ duf alitagoniist ‘fo remove his, pieces from the board, Russia 
plays for éonquést; her existence, perhaps voluntarily at first, but 
irrevocably now, is involved in her success. "The northern hordes 
sigh for Asia Minor, the Russian nobles for the Bosphorus. Her 
navies await the signal to unmoor, her million of soldiers the, word 
to march; if they wait patiently it is to make more sure. Ask the 
Ettiperor for any pirook of his moderation, his generosity, or his 
* contlescension’—any pledge, any guarantee, on any point, and you 
will receive a gracious reply. ou thay receive, as ‘ proofs of 
his imperial condescension,’ a few firmans for the passage of the 
Dardanelles, or even a commercial treaty with Persia, or a shorter 
uarantine on the Danube ; but all these advantages will be: sacri- 
ficed if the word disarm is only whispered. 
We cannot afford to follow Mr. Quin through the rest of his 
travéls. He has some entertaining chapters on his ride across the 
Balkah—on Adrianople and Constantinople—on Smyrna—on 
Athéns—on the Ionian Islands and their late governor, Lord Nu- 
gent, whose administration is highly fauded—and, finally, on Ve- 
nice, Rome, and Naples. But these regions have been so often 
described of late years, and most of them by such able writers, 
that we may without disrespect pass over the results of Mr. Quin’s 
rapid progress homewards. It appears from various passages, 
that he is a Roman Catholic, and from many more that he is rather 
a keen Whig ; but still we are bound to say, that he deserves the 
title, in its true and best sense, of a liberal traveller—and we 
therefore hope to hear more news of him in this capacity, 





_ ——— 





Art. X.— Jon; a Tragedy. London. 1835. (Privately 
printed.) 


Tas poem, to which we hazarded an allusion in our last 
Number, has been placed at our disposal ; but as the writer 
persists in not publishing it, we should hardly consider ourselves 
justified in making it the subject of a minute critical examination. 
We embrace, however, the opportunity of gratifying our readers 
with a few specimens of a tragic composition, which, after re- 
2L@ peated 
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ated perusal we, are, satisfied must. ultimately fix, the name of 
Mt. Talfourd, on a very high station in contem ry literature, 
We know, indeed, of no work of this. class, Me ant yt recent 
times. which affords more complete evidence. of :..its., author's 
capacity to place himself, if: he-chose, in the yank of ous classical 
drainatists: He has studied the art thoroughly, and apprebends 
its resources and its difficulties as. nothing ‘but’ severe meditation 
can enable any man to do: iv what he’has attempted he has suc- 
ceeded admirably; and though he modestly doubts whether he 
could have adequately fulfilled a harder task, we are persuaded 
that few who study his piece will participate in that suspicion. 

The beautiful * Ton’ of Euripides has suggested the name of 
the hero, and some circumstances of his position at the opening of 
the scene, Like the ‘ fatherless and motherless’ boy of the Greek 
tragedian, he is a, foundling, who has been nursed and reared 
within a temple, and is now employed in the services of the place ; 
but with these exceptions, and that of a few scattered images, the 
modern author has taken nothing from that particular play, With 
the spirit of the high Greek drama, however, his whole mind and 
manner are deeply imbued ; and yet, as genius never did nor can 
display itself. without some bearing on the thoughts, and feelings, 
and tastes of its own age, he has given us a tragedy which, while 
it must afford peculiar and exquisite delight to the classical 
scholar, might, we think, with some slight alterations, be produced 
with extraordinary effect op our own stage ; that is to say, sup- 
posing us to be in possession of two or three actors, qualified to 
embody the lofty and graceful conceptions of a true tragic. poet. 

The object and general plan of ‘ Ion’ are thus opened to us in 
a short preface ;-— 

‘ The idea of the principal character,—that of a mature essentially 
pure and disinterested, deriving its strength entirely. from goodness 
and thought, not overeoming evil by the force of will, but escaping it 
by an insensibility to its approach—vividly conscious of existence and 
its pleasures, yet willing to lay them down at the call of duty,—is 
scarcely capable of being rendered sufficiently striking in, itself, or of 
being subjected to such agitations as tragedy requires in its heroes. 
It was necessary, in order to involve such a character in circum- 
stances which, might excite terror, or grief, or joy, | to ‘introduce 
other ma¢hinery than ‘that ‘of’ passions Working naturally within, or 
events arising from! ordinary and’ probable’ motives without ; as ‘its 
own elements would not supply the contests of tragic’ emotion, nor 
would its sufferings; however accumulated, present a) varied or im- 
pressive picture. » Recourse has therefore been had—not ouly ito the 
old Grecian notion of: Desraxr, apart ftom. tall moral agencies, and to 

_ aprophecy indicatiag ita purport in, reference,to the, individuals,in- 
volved in ais chain-rbut to the! idea) of fascination, as an, ad by 
which 
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err Hg thay’ work ity purposes on the inndcent mind,and force it 
intd tertibld detion’’ ‘most uncongenial-to itself, ‘but necessary to the 
issue, | Either perhaps of these aids’ might ‘have been ‘permitted, if 
used in ‘accordance’ with the entire spirit of ‘the pivee ; but’the em~ 
ployment of both could not be justified in a drama intended for visual 
presentation, in which a certain verisimilitude is essential to the faith 
of theispectator,. Whether any groups surrounded with the,associa- 
tions of the Greek mythology, and subjected to the eapricions, laws of 
Gteek/superstition;,could be endowed by genius itself with such pre- 
sent life as to, awaken .the sympathies of an English audience, may 
well be doubted; but it cannot, be questioned that except by sustain- 
ing a.sternjunity of purpose, and breathing an atmosphere of Grecian 
sentiment over. the whole, so as to render the picture national and 
coherent in all its traits, the effect must be unsatisfactory and unreal, 
Conscious of my inability to produce a work thus justified to the 
imagination by its own completeriess and power, I have not attempted 
it; bat have sought, out of mere weakness, for ‘ Fate and meta- 
physical aid’ to ‘crown withal’ the ordinary persons of a romantic 
play.’—Preface, p. ix. 

We are of opinion that to real genius au audience would freely 
grant all and more than Mr. Talfourd has feared to ask for himself. 
But we shall not at present enter into any vexed questions. 

The destiny of this piece hangs over the royal race of Argos ; 
and the prophecy announces that the vengeance which ‘their mis- 
rule has brought down on their people, in the form of a wide aud 
wasting pestilence, can only be disarmed by the utter extirpation 
of the guilty house. The reigning king, Adraytus—whose cha- 
racter and history have from the beginning been darkened by his 
knowledge of such a prophecy—conceives himself to be a child- 
less man; and maddened with the sense of this terrible doom 
being concentrated on his head, he has felt and acted as one cut 
off, from the hour of his birth, from all possibility either of human 
sympathy or of divine compassion. While the plague is ravaging 
bis city, and the senators and priests are sending their deputations 
to Delphi, in hopes of grace or guidance, the prince continues 
shut up in bis palace, appareitly insensible to the calamity around 
its gates, deaf to the cries of his people, inaccessible to his coun- 
cillors, and, plunged in a reckless career of debauchery, in which 
the captaius of his guard are his sole companions, ‘The pestilence 
spreading more and more fiercely, aud the mission to Delphi. not 
having returned within the expected. time, the priests and elders of 
Argos resolve to send once more to the palace, and implore their 
king'to come forth and join with them in some solemm ceremonial 
calculated to-appease the divine wrath; bat the last messenger 
who ‘had gone on sich aw errand had, been’ beaten and scourged, 
und ‘brotight back ‘for answer, that the next'should*be instantly put 


to 
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to death. At this moment, the beautiful orphan:and:stripling of 
the temple courts, who has already exhibited something of the un- 
expected grandeur of his character, offers himself for the perilous 
embassy ; and such is the fasemation of-his heroic mnecence, that 
the High Priest, who has reared him and loves him as‘a child, 
consents, 


But we must pause a moment on the change which had come 
over lon at the outbreaking of the pestilence—the astonishment 
with which the senators heard that he had been the only inmate 
of the temple who continually brayed all dangers in ministering 


to the necessities of the sick :-— 


* Agenor. What, Ion 

The only inmate of this fane allowed 

To seek the mournful walks where death 
is busy !— 

Ton, our some-time darling, whom we 
prized ’ 

As a stray gift by bounteous Heaven 
dismiss’d 

From some bright sphere which sorrow 
may not cloud 

To make the happy happier! Is he sent 

To grapple with the miseries of this time, 

Whose nature such etherial aspect wears 

As it would perish at the touch of wrong? 

By no internal contest is he train’d 

Yor such hard duty; no emotions rude 

Hath his clear spirit vanquish’d ;— Love, 
the germ ’ 

Of his mild nature, hath spread graces 
Sorth, 

Erpanding with its progress, as the store 

Of rainbow eolour which the seed conceals 

Sheds out ats tints from its dim treasury, 

To flush and circle inthe flower. No tear 

Hath fill’d his eye save that of thought- 


ful joy 
W ete in the evening stillness, lovely 
thi ; 
Press’d Ob his soul too busily ; his voice, 
Tf, in the earnestness of childish sports, 
Rolens to the tone of anger, check’d its 
rce 
As if it fear'd to break its being’s law, 
And ae into re wees the forms 
Of guilty passion have been made to live 
In peturd rn speech, and others have wax’d 
on ‘ 


In righteous indignation, he hath heard 
With sceptie smile, or from some slender 


vein 
Of goodness, whith surrounding gloom 
conceal’ d, i : ‘ 


Struck sunlight o'er it: so his life hath 
flow d 

From its mysterious urn a sacred stream 

In whose calm depth the beaytiful and 
pure 

Alone are mirror'd; which,though shapes 
of ill 

May hover round its surface, glides in 
light, 

And takes no shadow from them. 

Cleon. Yet, methinks, 

Thou hast not lately met him, or a 
change 

Pass’d strangely on him had not miss’d 
thy wonder. ' 

His form appears dilated ; in those eyes, 

Where pleasure danced, a thoughtful 
sadness dwells; 

Stern purpose knits the forehead, which 
till now 

Knew not the passing wrinkle of a care: 

Those limbs which in their heedless 
motion own’d 

A stripling’s playful happiness,are strung 

As if the iron hardships of the camp 

Had given them sturdy nurture ; and his 


step 
Its airiness of yesterday forgotten, 
Awakes the echoes of these desolate 


courts, 
As if a warrior of heroic mould 
Paced them in armour. 
Agenor. Hope is in thy tale. 
This is no freak of Nature’s wayward 
course, 
But work of pitying Heaven ; for not in 


vain 


The pets have pour’d into that guileless 
eart 


The strengths that nerve the hero;— 
they are ours.’—p. 13, 


In the next scene the youth himself appears, and reports the 


incidents of his last night’s walk :— 


© Jon, 


—_ 


wt wad mow Onwm 
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‘ eas | yan where the 


frantic 


Tot holds his colin. revel, whence the 
Of doaporate maith came, mingling with 
Of death-subdued robustness, and the 


gleam 
of festal lamps mid spectral columns 
hung 
Flaunting o'er shapes of anguish made 
them ghastlier. 
How can I ceaseto tremble for the sad ones 
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He mocks-rand him the wreichedest of 


all? 

Timocles. And canst thou pity him? 
' Dest theu discern, 
deni th Snylne: Calngy gn te 


Jon, Is he nat childless, friendless, 
and a king? 
He’s human; and some pulse of good 
must live 
Within his nature—have ye tried to wake 
it ?—p. 24, 


His entreaty to be entrusted with the message to the king is in 


these words :— 
* Jon, O do not think my prayer 

Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send 
me! 

The coarsest reed that trembles in the 
marsh, 

If Heaven select it for its instrument, 

May shed celestial music on the breeze 

As ae as the pipe whose virgin 


gold 
Befits the lip of Phebus ;—ye are wise, 


And needed by your country; ye are 
F yy try; ¥ 


I am a lone stray thing, whose little life 

By strangers’ bounty cherish’d, like a 
wave 

That from the summer sea a wanton 
breeze 

Lifts for a moment’s sparkle, will subside 

Light as it —_ nor leave a sigh in 


From an interview which succeeds between Jon and Clemanthe, 
the daughter of his guardian high-priest, Medon, we myst quote 
what follows (Phocion, Clemanthe’s only brother, is on the em- 


bassy to Delphi) :— 
‘ Clemanthe. O thou canst never bear 
these mournful offices! 
So blithe, so merry once! Will not the 
ight 


sig 
Of frenzied agonies unfix thy reason, 
Or the dumb wee con: thee! 

bon, o, Clemanthe ; 


Tf thou hadst seen the warrior while he 
writhed 

In the ast grapple of his mighty frame 

With mightier anguish, strive to cast a 


smile ip an 
(And pot in vain) upon . 
limbs 


Waning beside him,— and, 
composed, 
‘The widow of the moment fix her gaze 
love upon the 


The only living thing which yet was hers, 
Spreading its arms for its own resting- 


place, 
Yet with attenuated hand wave off 
The a child, and sa embraceless 


ihe of the heart 
ied Ae apse de the sight of selfish 
grief 


In sulleaness or frenzy ;-~but to-day 
Another let falls on me. 

Clem. Thou wilt leave us ! 
I read it plainly in thy alter'd mien ;— 
Is it for ever ? 

Ton. That is with the gods. 
I go but to the palace, urged by hope, 
Which from afar bath dared on my soul, 
That to the humbleness of ong like me 
The haughty king may listen. 

Clem. To the palace! 
Knowest thou the peril—nay the certain 
issue 


But Gag whe qll.ma 9 a werk con 


me, 
Or make me stron: 
‘Then the sword 
Falls on thy neck! Q Gods! to think 
that thou, 
Who in the plenitude of youthfut life 


Art now before me, ere the sup decline, 
ee in one short hour, shalt lie cold, 


To speak, smile, bless no more! Thou 
shalt not go! 
Jon. Thou must not stay me, fair one ; 
even thy father, 
Who 


to suffer. 
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Who (blessings on, him!) loves me’ as 
his son, 
Yields to the will of Heaven. 
Clem. And he can do this! 
I shall not bear his presence if thou fallest 
By his consent ; so shall I be alone. 
Jon. Phocion will soon return, and 
et thoughts 
thy admiring father close the gap 
Thy ad compan left behind hea. 
Clem. Never ! 
What will to me be father, brother, 
friends, 
When thou art gone—the light of our 
life quench’d— 
Hanating like spectres of departed joy 
The home where thou wert dearest ? 
Ton. Thrill me not 
With words that in their agony suggest 
A hope too ravishing,—or my head will 
swim 
And my heart faint within me. 
Clem. Has my speech 
Such blessed power? ‘I will not mourn 
it, then, 
Though it hath told asecret I had borne 
Till death in silence ;—how affection 


To this, I know not; day succeeded day, 

Each fraught with the same innocent 
delights, 

Without one shock to ruffle the disguise 

Of sisterly regard which veil’d it well, 

Till pa Ae ged mien reveal’d it to my 


And ‘hy peril makes me bold to 


Do s dalitte it in me! 

* Ion. With deep joy 
Thus I receive it. Trust me; it is lo: 
Since 1 have learn’d to tremble mi 


our pleasures, 
Lest I should break the golden dream 
around me 
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With mont unguateGahshehaees, lshould 
bless 
The sharp and perilous duty which hath 
‘dd 


press 
A life’s deliciousness intethese mothents, 
hich here must end. Lcame to:say 


farewell, ; 
And fcr word must be said. 
Thou canst not mean ‘it! 


Clem. 
re. Sad diselaim’d all ee bashful- 


To tell the cherish’d sderet of my soul 
To my soul’s master, and in rich return 
Qbtain’d the dear assurance of his love, 
To hear him speak that miserable word, 
I cannot—will not echo ? 

Jon. Heaven has cal¥d me, 
Anh eee pledged my honour. When 
Bestow’ "a its preference on a friendless 


boy, 
Thou ast not image him. a reereant ; 


nor 
Must he prove so, by thy election crown'd. 
Thou hast endow’d me with the right to 
claim 
Thy help through this our journey, be its 
course 
Lengthen’d to age, or in an hour to end, 
And now I ask it!—bid my courage hold, 
And with thy free approval send me forth 
In soul apparell’d fur ny A office ! 
Clem. Go! 
I would not have thee other than thou 
art, 
a or dying—and if thow shouldst 


Jon, Be sure I shall return. 
Clem. If thou shouldst fall, 
I shall be happier as the affianced bride 
Of thy cold ashes, than in proudest for- 
tunes— 
Thine—ever thine— 
[ She faints in hit arms.’—p. 37. 


We consider the next scene, in which Ion braves and disarms 
the spleen of the tyrant, as, on the whole, excellently conceived— 
but that it might be advantageously abridged. ‘The unhappy 
king’s announcement of the fatal prophecy that greeted, his: birth 
is, however, not to be passed over; the spirit of Greek thought 
and language was never more happily concentrated than, in these 


lines :— 


* Adrastus, At my birth 
This io ich, expectant of its prince, 
Lay hu "d, broke out in clamorous ec- 


Yet, in at moment, while the uplifted 
eups bien! 


Foam’d with the choicest product of the 


sun, 
And aati thuider’d from ‘a thou- 
sap 
My doom was tate From the ‘hearth’s 


vacant space, 
In 
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Inthe-dark-chamberwheremy mother lay  * Against the life which now begins shall 
Faint with the sense of a ee hap- life ree 
i ‘ Lighted from thence be drm’d,and both 
soon quench’, : 
*Eud this great line in sorrow !’—p, 57, 
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piness, 
Came forth, in heart - appalling: tone, 
word 


is 
Ofme ra nuiseling, ‘ Woe unto the babe: 

In the third act, Adrastus meets his senate in the.great, square 
of the. city; and while their expostulations are’ still in progress, 
the' long-expected ambassadors return, and Phocion announces the 
oracle of Delphi :— 

* Argos ne’er shall find release 
Till her monarch’s race shall cease.” 

The king, for whom alone (except lon) this prophecy could have 
no novelty, receives it with frantic rage, and once more withdraws 
to his palace. The young men retire also to a grove without the 
walls ; and the will of the Divinity being now explicitly declared, 
they cast lots to determine the hand by which the king is to die. 
The name of lon is that which leaps out of the helmet ; and the 
youth, whom Adrastus had spared but an hour before, is compelled, 
and solemnly undertakes, the execution of this dreadful office. 
Ctesiphon, another young man, draws the second lot; and it is 
his commission to follow [on—if he falters, to punish his feeble- 
ness—if he fails, to consummate the sacrifice. 

Next morning, while lon is preparing himself in secret for his 
awful duty, and while he is actually within the palace, where the 
consequences of a deep debauch render the royal guards useless— 
the discovery, which the reader has probably anticipated, is 
evolving itself in the Argive temple. ‘Phe aged priest and Cle- 
manthe are at length satisfied that their foundling is no other than 
the only long-lost son of King Adrastus. 

Act IV. opens in the royal chamber; the King is on a couch 
asleep; lon enters with the consecrated knife which has been 
committed to his hand. 


‘ Jon. Why do. Lereep thus stealthily 


along 

With thief-like steps? Am I not arm’d 
by Heaven . 

To execute its mandate on aking 

Whom it hath doom’d? Can hell have 
palter’d with me ? 

Or some, foul. passion crouching in my 
soul, 

Started in noble form to lure me on # 

Assure me, gods! Yes, I have heard 


your woice, 
Fort dare pray ye now to nerve my arm 
And see me stab? He's smiling in his 


sleep, \ 
As if some, happy thought of innocent 
days 


Play’d at his heartstrings : must I scare 
it thence , 

With death’s sharp agony? He lies 
condemn’d 

By the high jhdgment of supernal 


owers 
And he shall know their sentence. Wake, 
Adrastuis ! 
Collect, thy spirits; ;and_be) strong to 
die! 
Adrastus. Who dares disturb my rest ? 
Guards! Soldiers!» Recreants ! 
What wouldst thou with me, ruffian? 
Ton. I am none, 
But. a sure-instrument im Jove’s great 
hand 


To 
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To take thy life long forfeited—prepare ! 


Thy hour is come! 
Adr, Villains! does no one hear? 
Jon. Vex not the closing minutes of 
thy being 
With ‘torturing hope or idle’ rage; thy 
guards, 
Palsied with revelry, are scatter’d sense- 
less, . 
While the most valiant of our Argive 
youths 
Hold every passage by which human aid 
Could reach thee, Present death is or- 
der’d for thee 
By Powers who watch above me while I 
stand 
To execute their sentence, 
Adr, Thou !—I know thee— 
The youth I spared this morning, in 
whose ear 
I pour’d the secrets of my hosom. Kill 


me 

If thou darest do it, but bethink thee 
first 

How the grim memory of thy thankless 
deed 


ee 
Will haunt thee to the grave ! 
Jon. It is most true; 

Thou sparedst my life, and therefore do 
the gods . 

Ordain me to this office, lest thy fall 

Seem the chance forfeit of some single 
sin, 

And not the great redress of Argos. 
Now— 

Now, while I parley—spirita that have 
left,— . 

Within this hour have left,—tormented 
flesh 

To rot untomb’d, glide by and frown on 


me, 

Their slow avenger:—Now the chamber 
swarms 

With looksof furies. Yeta moment wait, 

Ye dreadful prompters !—If there is a 
friend 
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Speak thy last bidding. 
e ddr. T have none on éayth, 
If thou hast courage, end me! 
Jon, Not one friend | 


Hope nothing from my weakness—mor- 
tal arms 

And eyes unseen that sleep not, gird us 
both 


J 
And we shall die together. Be it so! 
Adr, No! strike at once,—my hour 
is come—in thee 
I reeognise the minister af Jove, 
And, kneeling thus, submit me to his 


power. [ Kneels. 
Fon. Avert thy face. 
Adr, No; let me meet thy gaze; 
For breathing pity lights thy features up 
Into more awful likeness of a form 
Which once shone on me ;—and which 
now my sense 
Shapes palpable—in habit of the grave, 
Inviting me to that sad realm, where 
shades 
Of innocents, whom passionate regard 
Link’d to the guilty, are content to pace 
With them the margin of the inky flood, 
Mourvful and ealm ;—'tis surely there ; 
—she waves 
Her pallid hand in circle o’er thy head, 
As if to bless thee—and I bless thee too, 
Death’s gracious angel!—Do not turn 
away. 
Jon. Gods! to what office have ye 
doom’d me?—Now! 
Ady, Be quick, or thou art lost! 

[4s Lon has again raised his arm to strike, 
Menon rushes in behind him. 
Medon, Ion, forbear ! 

Behold thy son, Adrastus ! 

[Ion stands for a moment stupified with 
horror, drops the knife, and falls sense~ 
dess on the ground.|’—p. 143. 


The King falls by the hand of Ctesiphon; and the announce- 
ment that lon is the rightful heir of the throne is received with 
rapture by the grateful people. But the plague continues un- 
abated—and the devoted youths who had cast lots along with lon 
and Ctesiphon for the office of Avenger, rewember. the pregnant 
words of the oracle—and shudder to think that Ion himself must 
now be the object of their vow. We pass over various scenes, in 
which their mingled feelings are developed with great art and 
most thrilling interest—having no room for more than these ex- 
tracts from the two last scenes of Act V.—extracts which we lope 

need 
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need no comment to make them intelligible, as asauredly they 
need no eulogy to point out their power and beanty :-— 


‘ Ton, ouldst thou with me, 

Mei — : 
Clemanthe. 1s it so? 

Nothing, my lord, save to implore thy 


on , r 

That the departing gleams of a bright 
dream, 

From which f scarce had waken’d, made 


me bold ‘ 
To crave a word with thee ;—but all are 
fled— 


Jon, ’Twas indeed a goodly dream ; 
But thou art right to think it was no 

more, 
And study to forget it. 

Clem. To forget it! 

Indeed, my lord, | will not wish to lose 
What, being past, is all my future hath, 
All I shall live for; do not grudge me 


this, 
The brief space I shall need it. 
Jon. Speak not, fair one, 
In tone so mournfui, for it makes me feel 
Too sensibly the hapless wretch I am, 
That troubled the deep quiet of thy soul 
In that pure fountain which reflected 
heaven, 
For a brief taste of rapture. 
Clem. Dost thou yet 
Esteem it rapture, then? My foolish 
h 


eart, 
Be still! Yet wherefore should a crown 
divide us? 
0, my dear Ton !—let me call thee so 
This once at least—it could not in my 
thoughts 
Increase the distance that there was 
between us 
When, rich in spirit, thou to strangers’ 
eyes 
Seem’d a poor foundling. 
Jon. It must separate us! 
Think it no harmless bauble, but acurse 
Will freeze the current in the veins of 
outh, 
And from familidr touch of genial hand, 
From household pleasures, from sweet 
daily tasks, ; 
From airy thought, free wanderer of the 
‘heavens, 
For ever banish me! 
Clem. Thou dost accuse 
Thy state too harshly; it may give some 


room, 
Some little room, amidst its radiant 


For love and jy to breathe in. 
, Ton, Not for me ;’ 


My pomp must be most lonesome, fay 
removed 

rom an sweet fellowship of humans 

In 

The slave rejoices in: my solemn robes 

Shall wrap me as a panoply of ice, 

And the attendants who may throng 
arqund me 

Shall want the flatteries which may 
basely warm 

The = ha thing they circle. Dark and 
c 


0 
Stretches the path which, when I wear 
the crown, 
I needs must enter:—the great gods 
forbid 
That thou shouldst follow in it! 
Clem. O unkind! 
And shall we never see each other? 
Jon, (After a pause.) Yes! 
I have ask’d that dreadful question of 
the hills 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams 
That lucid fiow for ever; of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised 
spirit 
Hath trod in glory: all were dumb ; but 
now, 
While | thus gaze upon thy living face, 
I feel the love that kindles through its 
beauty 
Can never wholly perish: we shaé/ meet 
in, Clemanthe 
Clem, Bless thee for that name; 
Pray, call me so again; thy words sound 
strangely, 
Yet they breathe kindness, and I}! drink 
them in 
Though they destroy me, Shall we meet 
indeed ? 
Think not I would intrude upon thy cares, 
Thy councils, or thy pomps;—to sit at 
- distance, 
To weave, with the nice labour which 
preserves 
The rebel pulses even, from gay threads 
Faint records of thy deeds, and some- 
times catch 
The falling music of a gracious word, 
Or the stray sunshine of a smile, will be 
Comfort enough :—do not deny me this ;’ 
Or if stern fate compel thee to deny, 
Kill me at once ! 

Ton. No; thou must live, my fair one: 
Thereare a thousand joyousthings in life, 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy 
As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow 

comes . 
To 
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“es Syst, 
He its. first, at api cutis wei bring 


Te) 
To thesad mind that studies to perform 


them, J 
Thou dost not mark me. 
Clem, Q,.1:do,1, Ido 
Ion. If for thy brother's and. thy 
father’s sake 
Thou art content to live, the healer Time 
Wiil reconcile thee to the lovely things 
Of this delightful world,—and if another, 
A bappier—no, I cannot bid, thee love 
Another !—I did think I could have 
said it; ! 
But ’tis in vain. 
Clem. Thou art my own then still? 
Jon. 1 am thine own! thus let me 
clasp me; nearer; 
Q joy too thrilling and ‘too short ! 


Ton }a Tragedy. 


[Sept. 


Eater Aa tes 
The saciifieial rites, rhe i 


fm ae: 
tithe world cit Now free 
Then be has eas me pha nut 
Some mourn secret, of his fate divides 
Ut struggle to eas that an ‘snaich a 


From seeing him. uplifted, Iwill look 
as him ae Gee ;,_Mingrva)s 


Will pike me from vulgar, gaze;.1’li 
hasten, 

And feast my sad eyes with his ‘greatness 
there! [ Exit.’ —P 191. 


The last scene is again in the Great Square: on oné side isthe 


throne—on the other an altar. 


The people are assembled to 


witness the instalment of Ion in his royal dignity. The. young 
king, attended by the High Priest Medon, the senators, Agenor, 


&c., advances in his robes. 


Jon. I thank you for your greetings— 
shout no more, 
But in deep silence raise your hearts to 
Heaven, 
That it may strengthen one so young 
aud frail 
As I am for the business of this hour. 
Must I sit here ? 
Medon. M 
What ails thee ? 
reflect the joy 
Of Arges, the strange paleness of the 


Marbles t thy face. 
Jon. Am I indeed so pale? 
It is a sclemn office I assume, 
Which well may make me falter; yet 
sustain’d 
By _ and by the mony I serve, I take 
[ Sits on the throne. 


son! my son! 
When thou shouldst 


Stand forth, Agenor. 

Agenor. 1 await thy will. 

4 R 1 thee I look as to the wisest 
Of ti wficted people ;—Thou must 
Awhile “the quiet which thy life has 

earn’d 
To rule our councils ;) fill ‘the seats of 


ustice 
with s good then, net 26: B sel att in aud 
ness 


He is received with shouts—pauses 
in front of the throne, and speaks :— 


As to forget what human frailty is; 
And order my sad country. 

Agenor. Pardon me— 

Jon. Nay, 1 will promise ’tis my last 


request ; 
Grant me thy help till this distracted 
tat 


state 

Rise tranquil from her griefs—'twill not 
be long, 

If the great gods smile on us now. Re- 
member, 

4 thou hast all power my word 


Ww hether' I Tive or die, 
Agenor. Die! Ere that hour 

May even the old man’s epitaph be moss- 

grown! 
Jon. Death is not jealous of ‘the mild 

decay 

That gently wins thee his ;—exulting 
youth 

Provokes the ghastly monarch’s sudden 


stride, 

And par his horrid fingers. quick to 
clasp 

His prey benumb’d at noontide. Let me 


The ca} captain of the guard. 
: I kneel-to crave 
Humbly the favour ‘which A ‘sire be- 
stow’d 
On one who loved him well, 
Jon. 
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Ton, ¥ can thee, 
the me my father's 


: ae thou hast shared 

The’ “en ‘of a'noble spirit, 

And learn‘ the need of liixpry. I grant 

Pot thee and thy comradés ample 
3 shar e Jas “> 


That w; 
Buitl ¥i 


Of such rich treasure as my stores con- 
n, 

Te ieee ‘thy ‘passage fo’ some distant 
land. 


'? 
Where, if-an honest cause engage thy 
sword, 
issues wait it. In our realm 
If not need it longer. 
Crythes. Dost intend 
To banish the firm troops before whose 
valour 
tic oad shrink appall’d, and 
e 


Vv 
Our city naked to the first assault 
of less foes? | 
Jon. No, Crythes!—in ourselves, 
To our own honest and chainless 
hands 


Will be our safeguard ;—while we do 
not use 

Our power towards others, so that we 
should blush 

To = our children ;—while the simple 
ove 

Of justice and their country shall be born 

With dawning reason ;— while their 


M 
We' 


sinews grow 
Hard ’mid the gladness of heroic sports, 
We shall_not need to guard our walls in 


peace 
One selfish passion, or one venal sword. 
I would not grieve thee ;—but thy va- 
liaat troop, 
For I esteem them valiant—must no 
more 
With Juxury which: suits a desperate 
» eamp 
Infect us. See that they embark, Agenor, 
Rre night). . 
Crythes. My Lord— 
_ fon, No more—my word hath 


pass’d. 
Meduan, there ig no office I can add 
To those thou hast grown old in; thou 
ilt 


wilt guard 
The shrine of Phebus, and within thy 


-home— t 

Thy too delightful home—befriend the 
stranger ’ 

As thou.didst me; there sometimes waste 
athonght 


On thy xpoil’d inmate. 


ol 


To ; a. Trayedy, 


919 


. Medon, Think of thee, my Lord ? 
Long shal "ee tiuiph itty glorious 
rel 
Jon, Prithee no more, Argives! I 
havea boon’ at 


To crave of you. Whene’er I shall re- 
on ‘ 


In death the father from whose heart in 
life 


Stern fate divided me, think gently of him! 
Think that beneath his panoply of pride 
Were fair affections crush’d by bitter 


Which fretted him ‘to madness ;—what 
he did 

Alas! ye know ;—could ye know what 
he suffer'd, 

Ye would not curse his name. Yet never 
more ¢ 

Let the great interests of the state depend 

Upon the thousand chances ‘that may 


sway 

A piece of human frailty ; swear to me: 

That ye will seek hereafter in yourselves 

The means of sovereignty: our country’s 
space, 

So happy in its smallness, so compact, 

Needs not the magic of a single name 

Which wider regions may require to draw 

Their interest into one ; but, circled thus, 

Like a blest family, by. simple laws 

May tenderly be govern’d—all degrees— 

Not placed in dext’rous balance; not 
combined 

By bonds of parchment, or by iron clasps, 

But blended into one—a single form 

Of nymph-like loveliness, which finest 
chords 

Of sympathy pervading, shat] endow 

With vital beauty ;—tint with roseate 
bloom 

In times of happy peace, and bid to flash 

With one brave impulse if ambitious 
band 


8 
Of foreign power should threaten. Swear 
to me 
That ye will do this! 
Medon, Whetefore ask this now ? 
Thou shalt liye -long ;—the paleness of 
thy face, 
Which late seem’d death-like, is grown 
radiant now, 
And thine eyes kindle with the prophecy 
Of glorious years, _, 
Ton. gods approve me then! 
Yet I will use the function of a kin 
And claim obedience. Swear, that if I die 
And leave no issue, ye will seek the power 
‘To govern in the free-born people’s choice, 
And in the prudence of the wise.. - 


EDON 
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Menon and others. We, swear it! : 

Jon. Hearand record the oath,immottat 
powers ! 

Now give me leave 8 moment to approach 


That altar unattended. ' 
[ He goes to the altar. 


Gracious gods! 
In whose mild setvice thy glad youth was 


spent, ‘ 
Look on mé now;—and if there is a 
Power, 
As at this solemn tithe T féel there is, 
Beyond ye, that hath breathed through 
all your shapes 
The spirit of the beautiful that lives 
In earth and heaven ;—to ye I offer ap 
This conscious being, full of lifeand love, 
For my dear country’s welfare. Let this 
blow 
End all her sorrows ! Stabs A eet 
Ciemantue rushes 
Clem. Hold! 
Let me support him—stand away— 


indeed 
I hate best right, although ye know " 


not, 
To cleave to him in death, 
fon. This is a joy 
I did not hope for—this is sweet indeed.— 
Bend thine eyes on me! 
Clem, And for this it was 


Ion; a Tragedy. 


[Sin 
essere en 


I would ents on divorwa? = TS 
It ein) w iy 7 
Tis oe no show of rouaad 


rie we mo when Ign E ry 


eet one ? 
ee Bs ee cient tegabuiht all, 


Ira. 1 og Yas, orows tidings- 
Ha! no j 
Can enter here. é 
Jon, Yet—ts.it 28,1 hope? 


omg The Beet a ae a part! Do We gsi 


re 

Why shout ye not?—ye are strong 
think not of me ; 

Hearken! the cursé ty ancestry had 


Over Argos is dispell’d!—My own 
Clemanthe ! 
Let this console thee— Atgos lives 
i— 


The o is accepted—all ig well !’ 
, [Diee.]—p. 204, 


We leave these specimens to vindicate our high praise of this 


erformance. 


That Ion will not only be published, but acted 


ereafter, we cannot permit ourselves to doubt; and if these 
results are in any degree forwarded by this notice, our purpose 
has been attained. 

It is now about a year since we introduced to our readers the 
noblest effort in the true old taste of our English historical drama 
that has been made for more than a century; and we have, high 
gratification in seeing Philip van. Artevelde followed, within so 
short a space, by this splendid attempt to recall into the power of 
pres sympathy the long-buried ‘genius of the antaet Tragedy 
of Fate. 
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Ant. XI.—1, Mémoires quthentiques. de. Maximilien Robes- 
pierre. 2 tomes. . Paris, 1830. 

2. Mémoires de Charlotte Robespierre sur ses deux Fréres. Paris, 
1835. 


THE most prominent, yet the most mysterious, figure in the 

hantasmagoria of the French Revolution is MAxim1n1aN 
pe RosesPierke. Of 16 one of whom so much has been 
said is so little known. He was at first too much despised, and 
at last too much feared, to be closely examined or justly appreci- 
ated. The blodd-red halo by which his last years were enveloped 
magnified his form, but obscured his features. Like the Genius 
of the Arabian tale, he emerged suddenly from a petty space into 
enormous power and gigantic size, and as suddenly vanished, 
leaving behind him no trace but terror. 

We therefore received with curiosity the two publications 
whose titles are prefixed to this article, in the hope that they 
might afford some insight into the personal, and perhaps some 
explanation of the public conduct of | this mysterious man, who, 
in the guilty whirl of his revolutionary career, amidst the blaze of 
the most enthusiastic popularity, in the supreme and despotic omni- 
potence of a dictator, contrived to bury his private life in a deep 


and oY pape modest obscurity. We have been entirely disap- 


inted. The first, which affects to be an autobiography of 

obespierre down to the close of the Constituent Assembh ,isa 
manifest fabrication, and almost avowed to be so in the editor’s 
preface. It contains a few small particdlars of his early life, which 
might have been gleaned from persons who knew him, but the 
bulk is compiled from the files of the Monifeur. We therefore 
did not consider it worthy a separate notice, and are now only 
reminded of it ‘by the still more impudent fabrication of the 
Memoirs of Charlotte Robespierre, of which the following is, we 
have reason to believe, a true account. 

A young republican, of the fame of Laponneraye, one of the 
heroes, it seems, of tlie Great Days of July, 1830, being grievously 
mortified at the result of that very untoward victory, betook him- 
self to the task of enlightening the lower classes of the Parisians 
by certain lectures on the history of the French Revolution, which 
he delivered gratuitously on the Sunday evenings in a style that 
procured for their author..we .know not how many prosecutions 
and penal inflictions. Inthe course of these lectures he undertook 
the defence of Robespierre, whom he considers as the purest of 
patriots and the best of men. It happened that in an obscure 
quarter of Paris there still existed—on a pension originally granted 
by Buonaparte, but continued by those cruel and bigoted Bour- 

bons, 
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bons, who never forgot and never forgave—the sister of the Robes- 
pierres! This poor old woman, buried alive under the weiglit of 
74 years—of complicated ill health*—and of her intolerable 
name—must have been surprised, to the whole extent of her re- 
maining faculties, at hearing that name again publicly pronounced, 
aot only without horror but with the extravagant admiration of 
the palmy days of the Jacobins, Laponneraye gives a vague and 
pompous account of the sympathy that soon united their hearts— 
of the tender friendship to which their common affection for the 
‘humane and virtuous’ Maximilian gave sudden birth. He soli- 
cited the honour of being allowed to call himself her son, and she, 
it seems, complied with the rational request. On her death, in 
August, 1834, the bookseller states, that ‘ she left these Memoirs 
to M. Laponneraye qui nous a cédé’—not gratuitously, we sup- 
pose—‘ the right of publication.’ 

In England the assertion of any man of letters, and of any re- 
spectable publisher, that a work was printed from the MS. of 
a person lately deceased would never be questioned—we regret to 
repeat that it 1s quite the reverse in France, and that the assurances 
given us of the authenticity of the Memoirs of Mlle. de Robespierre, 
not only create no confidence, but would have excited our suspi- 
cions even had there been no other evidence, 

In the first place they are found in a catch-penny collection called 
the Mémoires de Tous, which appears in livraisons of one volume 
each (we are now at the third), and which professes to be a kind 
of asylum for short memoirs and details of particular transactions 
not bulky enough to claim a separate existence, The idea is a 
good one—but the materials have hitherto been contemptible either 
for their inanity, their folly, or their falsehood ;—there is not in 
the three volumes a single tract of the smallest value. According 
therefore to the old proverb, ‘ Dis moi qui tu hantes, et je te 
dirai qui tu es,’ this work has no great claim to respect. 

In the next place, the publisher, in an anonymous advertise- 
ment prefixed to the editor Laponneraye’s preface, says that Mile. 
Robespierre left the MS, to Laponneraye. Why does not La- 

onneraye say so himself? The truth is, he could not; for Mile. 
coreoe ark will is preserved, and it bequeaths everything slic 


leaves bebind in the world to Mile. Mathon, a person whose family 
had received and protected, and who herself had attendea, the 
poor old woman to ber last hour, 

Again: the publisher talks of Memoirs—but the editor himself 
pretends to nothing but some few scattered Notes, which he admits 





* Cette fille estimable a vendu sa portion de patrimoine pour soutenir nee fréres. 
Des chagrins nés antérieurement 4 leur punition ont altéré sa santé au point de la 
rendre incapable d’ua long travail.— Lettre de Guffroy a la Convention 1794, p. 181. 

that 
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that he, has, pug taontiooematt ing #o,his ;own discretion. But 
even, this yery small degree. pian doch We must question ; a, few 
scattered nates arranged at the, discretion) ofisugh.a person as La- 
pouueraye would .not be worth anuch; but we, are satistied that 
not, a dine, of the, work, could have been,writlen, by, the pen of 
Mile. Robespienes Fhe style;,iu ounjudgment,,is\evidently that 
of Lapannesaye; at alkevents, itis; that ofa, joumalist of this 
day, 2nd, not},of a. poor old recluse... “Phe. moderu. slang—the 
neglogyerthe) shoughts aud, phrases all, smehing ofthe , Three 
Great Days--rare ,no,, mere like | what old, Chasloste , Robespierre 
would, have, hammered,/out, than ,they,are,.te Marot.or Rabelais. 
The work, professes to, have; been written, between,1827 aud 1832. 
Now an 1827 Mile.| Robespierre, was, by her own account, sixty- 
seven-—and in, 1832, seventy-two—rather late to set about writing 
memoirs ; and the impatient and, declamatory earnestaess of the 
opening chapter forms a, singular contrast with the. fact that the 
supposed writer had for forty years, in which she had nothing else 
to do, neglected this. duty. A woman who had felt so. strong a 
passion for writing about her brother could never have deferred tll 
1827 to,make even a beginning. _ But there are some other cir- 
cumstances still more conclusive. Mlle. Robespierre is made to 
say, that her brother belonged to ‘ two legislative assemblies suc- 
cessively.’ "This is a slip of M. Laponneraye’s youthful memory, 
which could not have happened to the contemporary and sister. 
Robespierre was indeed member of two legislative assemblies, but 
not successively—he belonged only to the first and the last; and 
to that intermediate one, which is called for distinction ‘ the Legis- 
lative Assembly,’ andto which reference is made, it happens that 
Robespierre did not belong. And again—Mlle. Robespierre com- 
plains—and Lapouneraye, in his own character, repeats and presses 
the complaint—that Le Vasseur, in his. Memoirs, recently pub- 
lished, should have been guilty of the indiscretion of printing a 
letter from Mlle. Robespierre to her brother, which was found 
after his death, and which, she says, has been maliciously garbled 
and altered,.so as to give a very false idea of the said brother’s 
character, and of their fraternal relations. . Le Vasseur’s Memoirs 
were a fabrication (proved to be so in a court of justice), made 
by one Roche, and published from 1829 to 1832,*) But Lapon- 
neraye, this last historian of the Revolution, seems so stupendously 
ignorant of the subject he was writing about, as not.to be aware 
that this letter, and with it another} from. the younger Robespierre 

to 





* See Quarterly Review, vol. xlix. p. 29. 
+ As this letter is short, and not so'generally known as the other, we insert it:— 
“ ». “*Norxen. A.—Robespierre the younger tohis Brother: >: ° 
* My sister has not a drop of our blood in her veins. I have heard and seen enongh 
of VOL. LIV, NO. CVIII. 2M of 
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to the elder, concerning their sister, appears in the celebrated 
‘ Rapport sur les papiers trouvés chez Robespierre, par Courtois’— 
read in the Convention soon after Robespierre’s death, printed 
both in quarto and octavo, and distributed all over Europe, six- 
and-thirty years before Le Vasseur’s pretended Memoirs appeared. 

The way Laponneraye deals with this letter is very charac- 
teristic of the spirit of fraud and falsification in which his work has 
been concocted. The letter has been always quoted as undeniable 
evidence of the malevolence and malignity of Robespierre’s per- 
sonal character; but, Laponneraye’s object being to extol this 
misrepresented patriot as the acme of all public virtue and private 
amiability, he boldly puts into Charlotte’s mouth a double asser- 
tion, first, that all the passages attributing to Robespierre ‘ blind 
hatred,’ ‘ implacability,’ ‘dreadful passion,’ ‘ outrageous cruelty,’ 
&c., were interpolations of their enemies, and not to be found 
in the original ; and secondly, that it was not addressed to Maxi- 
milian, but to the younger brother. On the first point we ob- 
serve, that the attempt to get rid of the force of a letter which 
has been forty years before the public by denying a phrase here 
and there is ridiculous; the whole context is consistent, and a 
word, more or less, would not in any degree affect its general 
character. As to the second point, though addressed to one 
brother, it refers to the common enmity of both, and whether 
addressed to Maximilian or Augustin, the effect would be nearly 
the same; but who can believe that it was written to any other 
than the supreme power? If the quarrel had been with Au- 
gustin alone, is it not plain that she would have appealed to 
Maximilian—his master and hers? And we see that the terms of 
Augustin’s letter, which Laponneraye does not seem to have 
known, imply that Charlotte was compromising in some public 
way their political reputation, and threatening some public and 
scandalous exposure which would have endangered their political 
position. 

We insist on these points rather more than at first sight they may 
seem to deserve, because it is evident that there exists at least one 
other letter of Mile. Robespierre, which Laponneraye wishes also 





of her to satisfy me that she is our gteatest enemy. She turns our spotless reputation 
to her own account, in order to rule us, and éo threaten us with some scandalous pro- 
ceedings on her part which may compromise us. 

* We must take some decided steps against her. She must be sent back to Arras 
[their native town], that we may be relieved from the presence of a woman who is 
become our common plague. She tries to give usthe character of being bad brothers ; 
her calumnies—widely spread—have no an object. 

‘I wish you would see La Citoyenne Lasaudraie ; she could give you full informa: 
tion concerning all the impostors by whom we are surrounded, and whom it is most 
important to detect, A certain St. Felix seems to be of the clique..... .’—apport 
de Courtois, p. 177, & 

- to 
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to invalidate. He makes Mile. Robespierre say, that having been 
sent to prison on the Tenth Thermidor, she was then over-persuaded 
by a female spy, who seemed to be a fellow-prisoner, to sign some 
paper, she knows not what ; but she ‘ has, alas! but too much rea- 
son to fear that it may have contained assertions unworthy of her 
and which her heart abjures!’—(p. 128.) 

We are not aware to what this may allude ; and we really be- 
lieve that Mlie. Robespierre’s revelations, either in 1794 or in 
1834, would not elucidate in any essential point the history of her 
brother; but—valeant quantum—we enter our protest against La- 
ponneraye’s fraudulent attempt to discredit the written testimonies 
of the time. 

As to these Memoirs, we have said, and we repeat, that we do 
not believe that Mile. Robespierre wrote one line of them ; but we 
think it possible that Laponneraye may have obtained from her, in 
conversation, a few trivial circumstances‘ and meagre anecdotes, 
which he has expanded into an hundred pages: we believe, how- 
ever, that even this communication could have existed but to a 
very small extent indeed. : 

But whatever his materials may have been, whether written 
notes or verbal communications, it is evident that they are scanty 
and trivial to a wonderful degree. We cannot understand how 
any man could have talked even for two hours with the sister of 
Robespierre without having learned something more interesting, 
and above all something more individual and characteristic, than 
the trash which is here given. The only evidence of its approach 
to truth is its entire unimportance. Laponneraye seems to be a 
very silly, as he certainly is a very unprincipled, fellow; but if he 
had been altogether fabricating, he would certainly have invented 
something more suitable to the double purpose of panegyrizing 
Jacobins and selling his book. We therefore conclude that some 
of the facts he may have had from Mile. Robespierre ; while the 
ridiculous eloquence with which he embroiders these trivial matters 
is entirely his own. 

In looking over—as the examination of these worthless publi- 
cations obliged us to do—the more respectable works on the 
French Revolution, we could not but observe how vague, unsatis- 
factory, and even inconsistent, are all the accounts of Robespierre. 
His name, indeed, occurs in every page—his speeches fill the Mo- 
niteur—his ambition and his crimes are the commonplaces of the 
historian and the moralist; but the real objects and extent of that 
ambition—his motives and actual share in those crimes, are still 
involved in contradiction and obscurity. To this obscurity four 
circumstances have mainly contributed:—1. the natural reserve 
and mystery of his own personal character; 2, the humble a 

2m2 oO 
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of his family and connexions; 3. the simultaneous death of all 
those who were interested in giving any explanation of his motives; 
and, lastly, his being made the scape-goat of all the surviving 
villains, who loaded his memory with their crimes as well as his 
own, and were careful to stifle any inquiries which might lead to 
the separation of his real from his imputed offences. 

From all these causes it is probable that we shall never obtain 
a full insight into Robespierre’s character, the individual motives 
of his actions, and the exact scope and aim of his ulterior designs. 
But something may yet be done—some of his contemporaries are 
still alive. ‘There exists an immense mass of ephemeral publi- 
cations which have been but imperfectly examined ; and the public 
archives of France do, or at least did lately, contain a great deal 
of curious and unpublished matter; all of which, we think, if duly 
examined, sifted, and arranged, would throw very important lights 
on this most interesting—and, we must say, still unwritten—his- 
tory. We have not the pretension of being able to contribute 
anything to such a work ; but in the following hasty and, we are 
well aware, very imperfect sketch of the events of Robespierre’s 
life, we shall indicate some of the doubts and difficulties which 
have struck our minds, in the hope of directing, to their elucidation, 
the attention of those who may have more leisure and better oppor- 
tunities of investigation. 

Francis Maximilian Joseph Isidore pz Robespierre* was born 
on the 6th of April, 1759.+ His father was an advocate at Arras ; 
he lost his mother (Mary Carreau, a brewer’s daughter) when he, 
the eldest of four children, was seven years old; and his father, 
soon after his wife's death, fled his own country for debt—kept 
for a short time a French school at Cologne—thence passed over, 
it is said, to England—and, finally, to America, and there disap- 
peared. Laponneraye (for it would be idle to keep up the farce 
of attributing these Memoirs to Charlotte Robespierre) tells us 
that the father had acquired great consideration by his integrity 
and his virtues, and was at once honoured and beloved by the 





* When Robespierre first appeared in the world he prefixed the feudal particle de 
to his name. He was entered at college as de Robespierre—he was elected to the 
States-General as de Robespierre ; after the abolition of all feudal distinctions he re- 
jected the de, and called himself Robespierre, Of this these Memoirs take no notice ; 
yet it is not an unimportant circumstance; Camille Desmoulins, in one of his publi- 
cations, recalled this disagreeable fact to Robespierre’s memory in an aigre-dour tone 
—half sneer, half flattery—which we suspect was more likely to have contributed to 
his proscription even than the Vieux Cordelier itself. At the moment that Camille 
revived this unlucky proof of the aristocracy of M. de Robespierre, it was an imputation 
that would have sent a less popular man to the guillotine; and Robespierre might 
well have remembered it with mortal resentment. 

+ This is the statement in the first public mention that ever was made of him— 
the general list of the members of the States-General ; and it would seem as if that 
statement was made by himsélf: all the late biographies give the year 1760. ' 
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whole city of Arras; and suggests, that having been advised 
to travel for a short time to alleviate his grief for the loss of 
his wife, he did so, and died a victim to his uxorious sensibility— 
though nobody ever knew when, where, or how. But Laponne- 
raye does not inform us why his sensibility did not take the more 
obvious course of devoting himself to the care of his infant family, 
instead of abandoning them in utter destitutivn to the charity of 
their neighbours. 

These Memoirs are very indignant at some biographies which 
state (improbably enough) that Robespierre’s diabolical disposition 
exhibited itself almost in infancy by his beheading pigeons and 
sparrows. ‘The Memoirs do not deny, and do not regret, that 
Maximilian sent thousands of men and women to the guillotine ; 
but that he killed pigeons and sparrows—what an atrocious 
calumny! Not content with a mere refutation of this slander, the 
Memoirs undertake to establish the very reverse: they’ confess 
that he did keep sparrows and pigeons, but so far from beheading 
them, he would weep at the even accidental death of his little 
favourites. We shall give one passage as a perfect specimen of 
the absurd style in which these Memoirs have been fabricated :— 

‘A poor pigeon, forgotten one night by us,’ [the sisters,] ‘ in a 

garden, perished ina storm. On hearing of this death Maximilian 
burst into tears; he overwhelmed us with reproaches, which our 
carelessness but too well deserved, and swore never again to trust us 
with any of his dear pigeons, It is now sixty years since, by a childish 
negligence, I thus excited the grief and tears of my elder brother, 
and even to this hour my neaRT BLEEDS for it. I seem not to have 
grown a day older since the tragical end of the poor pigeon so tenderly 
affected Maximilian and so deeply afflicted myself.’—p. 41. 
A pigeon, dying—as if it were a hot-house plant—of being left 
out a night! and the heart that sfill bleeds for it at the end of 
sixty years !—sixty years, too, of such events as might, we think, 
have afforded even the sister of Robespierre some better excuse 
for a perennial bleeding of the heart! 

After this we shall spare our readers any further specimen of 
the style in which Laponneraye inculcates the chief, we might 
almost say the sole, topic of his work, namely the extreme tender- 
ness and humanity of Robespierre’s nature, and his constitutional 
and almost morbid horror of blood. It is very true that Robes- 
pierre, and many other of the bloodiest villains of the revolution, 
(Marat himself, for instance,) began by declaiming against the 
punishment of death,—as indeed they did against all existing laws 
and punishments, and for very obvious reasons. We will even 
admit that men, not naturally worse than others, may, by faction, 
frenzy, or fear, be carried away into excesses which in their earlier 
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days they would have contemplated with horror—but it is nauseous 
to find a hack scribbler like this Laponneraye stupidly and shame- 
lessly declaiming on the peculiar benignity of the most wholesale 
murderer that, we believe, the world ever produced. We shall, 
therefore, trouble our readers no further with this point, 

A different and more considerable class of writers have been 
carried, by various motives, into an opposite yet almost equally 
false estimate of his character. They represent him as a ‘ plat 
coguin ’—a ‘ niais,’ a low fellow of no abilities, raised to eminence 
by mere accident, blood-thirsty without object or measure, and 
instigated to enormous wickedness by a blind and gratuitous ma- 
levolence against the human race. This is, @ priori, incredible, 
and seems indeed contradicted by the facts of the case. Robes- 
at must have been a man of abilities, —well educated,—a to- 
erable writer, an effective speaker,—and, at least, a clever party 
tactician. In a season of general brutality, profligacy, and cor- 
ruption, his manners and conduct were decent, and his personal 
integrity unimpeached.* He had neither the eloquence of Verg- 
niaud nor the vigour of Danton, but he had a combination of 

ualities which enabled him to subdue them, as well as all other 
rivals, and to raise himself to the sovereign authority on the ruins 
both of the kingdom and the republic. He (we know not who it 
was) took no unfair view either of Maximilian’s character or of 
that of his successor, who called Bonaparte Robespierre & cheval, 
—a military Robespierre,—and it is probable that if Robespierre, 
in the,crisis of his fate, had possessed or employed military talents, 
the Tenth Thermidor might have been an Eighteenth Brumaire. 

It is a curious circumstance that both the Robespierres owed 
their education, their maintenance, and even their profession as 
advocates, to those charitable institutions which they were so active 
in destroying, and in an especial degree to that clergy which they 
persecuted with such incredible cruelty. Maximilian and Augustin 
began their education at the college (or public school) at Arras, 
where Maximilian showed, at the age of ten or eleven, such dis- 
positions as, coupled with his destitute state, attracted the notice 
and charity of the neighbouring clergy, and, amongst them, of M. 
de Conzie, bishop of Arras, who obtained, from the great Ab&aye 
de St, Waast, one of its exhibitions to the college of Louis le 
Grand, at Paris, for the promising and interesting orphan. On 
his arrival in Paris another benevolent ecclesiastic, M. de la Roche, 
a canon of Notre Dame, took him under his protection, and during 

* ‘ Les Girondins se dechainaient impitoyablement contre Robespiérre parceque 
le succés de ce qu’on appelait sa vertu et son eloquence les irritait.’—2. Thiers, 99. 

+ As the ancient mythologists appropriated all legendary wonders to Hercules, the 
‘moderns attribute all stray political bons mots to M. de Talleyrand, and this amongst 
.the rest,—but we suspect undeservedly. 
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eight years Robespierre prosecuted his studies with so much suc- 
cess, and so miuch to the satisfaction of his patrons, that when his 
own period of education had been,—at the age of nineteen,—ac- 
complished, the vacant exhibition was transferred to the younger 
brother Augustin. M. de la Roche, we are told, died in the earlier 
years of Robespierre’s residence in Paris, but we do not know the 
name nor the fate of the benevolent ecclesiastics who recommended 
him to the patronage of the bishop. Did they die in the course of 
nature, before the Revolution, or did they perish in the massacres of 
September, or were they reserved for the lingering tortures of what 
was ironically called deportation? We trust that these good men, 
like M. de la Roche, were spared the agonies of the Revolution and 
the guiltless remorse of having contributed to the elevation of 
Robespierre. Still more consolatory would it be if we had any 
reason to believe that even one of his benefactors survived, and had 
been saved in the general persecution by the gratitude of his pupil. 
It has been said, indeed, that he always exhibited a certain degree 
of respect and protection to the persecuted clergy, and it has been 
surmised that he never wholly forgot either his personal obligations 
to them, or the religious impressions which they had given him. 
This seems to be admitted by writers the least favourable to his 
general character ; but we confess that we discover no facts indi- 
cative of any such feelings. 

Robespierre now dedicated himself to the law, and was ad- 
mitted, Laponneraye says, to the bar of the parliament of Paris;— 
we doubt this fact—as we do not find his name in the official list : 
at all events his residence and his practice were in his native town 
of Arras, where he obtained some literary reputation as well as some 
legal success : a small portion of literature and law seems to have 
gone a great way at Arras, for the materials on which Robespierre’s 
provincial fame is built are very trivial. 

Laponneraye gives us (what he might have received from Mlle. 
Robespierre) some opuscula, written by Maximilian at this period, 
The first is a dedication to the ‘ Manes of Jean Jacques Rousseau’ 
of some work, the name and subject of which we are not told, 
The fabricator of the autobiographical Memoirs (who also seems to 
have obtained it from Charlotte) makes it the introduction to his 
work: we suspect its authenticity; it is indeed the kind of trash 
which people at: that day used to write about Rousseau, but it 
certainly would be well for Robespierre’s literary reputation if 
we could exculpate him from having written, after he had reached 
the years of discretion and was become a senator, such nonsense 
as this :— 

‘Thy example shall be my guide. Thy admirable Conrzssions, 
those high and candid emanations of the purity of thy stents 
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most beastly trash that ever polluted the press|—will, go down to 
posterity, less even as a model of taste than as a prodigy of virlue. 
I will walk in thy venerated footsteps, even though I should Jeave a 
name which future ages may not inquire about,—happy if, in the 
perilous career which an unheard of revolution opens to us, I shall 
remain immovably faithful. to the inspirations which I have imbibed 
from thy writings.’—p. 133. - 

This dedication affords Laponneraye an excuse for making 
Charlotte Robespierre say— 

* I know not on what occasion it was, but it is cerlain that my brother 
had an interview with Jean Jacques Rousseau. This I only know by 
the dedication he addressed to his manes,’—p. 44. 

The autobiographical Memoirs had already built on the same 
expression a long fable of a sentimental interview, of which, had 
it been true, Charlotte might have informed Laponneraye ; but, in 
fact, the phrase of the dedication says only—‘ J saw you im your 
latter days’ (p. 132): which, as the context shows, probably 
means no more than that he may have seen him in the street. 
But such are the scanty and trivial incidents with which these 
fabricators are forced to eke out their pretended Memoirs. 

But there are some other specimens of Robespierre’s early lite- 
rature, the very mediocrity and insipidity of which make an in- 
teresting contrast with the terrible celebrity of his after life. Few 
things contributed more to the bad taste and false morality which 
prepared and accelerated the Revolution than those sot-disant 
literary Societies, which propagated themselves over the whole face 
of France; and by the natural operation of which both the vanity 
of individuals and an esprit de corps became enlisted in the general 
attack upon all received principles and all constituted authority. 
One of these Societies—that of Dijon—announced so early as 
1750 the ridiculous question, Whether the arts and sciences had 
been beneficial to mankind ? Rousseau took the negative side of 
this thesis, and the success of his paradoxical essay had a great 
tendency to pervert the minds of both the Societies themselves 
and of the candidates for their honours; the young literati despised 
the beaten track of received opinions, and * sought for eminence 
in the heresies of paradox.’ Robespierre was one of these neo- 
phytes. 

In 1784, the Society of Arts and Sciences at Metz proposed a 
prize for the best essay on the question, Whence arises the opinion 
which extends to a whole family a portion of the disgrace inflicted 
on a criminal by a degrading punshment ?—and is that vpinion 
beneficial to society or otherwise? For this prize Robespierre 
became a candidate, and. of course took the liberal side of the 
question ; and, in allusion to this circumstance, Laponneraye puts 
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into Charlotte’s mouth this significant remark, that Maximilian 
little thought that he was pleading by anticipation the cause of 
his own family ; but she assures—in a sentimental apostrophe— 
his ‘ ombre chérie,’ that she is ‘ all-glorious of belonging to his 
blood’—to his blood ?—yes, that is the very word ! 

Some time after, the Academy of Amiens offered a prize &- 
‘ Eloge de Gresset.’ Robespierre again entered the lists, but 
tained only an honourable mention, for none of the essays were 
thought worthy of the prize. One Dubois de Fosseaux (a pro- 
fessor, who afterwards became mayor of Arras, and who, Lapon- 
neraye states, as if it was something very surprising, from being 
an admirer, became an enemy of Robespierre) addressed to him 
some consolatory verses on the bad taste of the judges; which, 
poor as they are, show that Robespierre had already some admirers. 
Fosseaux entreats him not to allow— 

‘ Cette modestie 
La compagne fidéle, et le sceau du génie ’— 
to obscure his merit— 
* Ne vas pas, cependant, vouloir priver ta téte 
Des lauriers immortels que la gloire t’appréte.’ 
And proceeding to prophesy his young friend’s * destins glorieuz,’ 
he concludes with a triple compliment to his professional, his 
moral, and his social character :— 
* Appui des malheureux—vengeur de l’innocence, 
Tu vis pour la vertu—pour la douce amiti¢!’ 

But Arras itself was not without one of these Societies, the 
members of which wore and conferred crowns of roses, and called 
themselves Les Rosatis: and in this foolery, we are told, magis- 
trates, lawyers, judges, priests, and in short all the gravest person- 
ages of the town were not ashamed to partake—a small but not 
unimportant indication of the disorder of the public mind. Into 
this literary union Robespierre was of course admitted ; and Char- 
lotte it seems preserved an extempore song with which her amiable 
brother regaled the society on the occasion of his admission. It 
is really so curious to see the terrible Maximilian of the Conven- 
tion, under his softer name of Isidore, crowned with roses, and 
singing des couplets galans et spirituels to Messieurs les Rosatis, 
that we thank Laponneraye for having preserved this anecdote and 
a copy of the song; with the first verse of which, rather as a 
moral than a literary curiosity, we present our readers : 

* Remercimens & Messieurs de la Société des Rosatis. 
* Air—Résiste moi, belle Aspasie. 
‘ Je vois l’épine avec la rose 

Dans les bouquets que vous m'offrez ; 

Et lorsque vous me c¢l¢brez, 
Vos vers découragent ma prose. 











Robespierre. 
- Tout qu’on me dit de charmant, - 
Messieurs, a droit de me confondre— 
La rose est votre compliment; ; 
L’épine est la loi d’y répondre!’—p. 136. 
Pas si béte, for a convivial improvisation ! 

But the time was now approaching when all these follies were 
to bear their disastrous fruits. The public mind of France had 
become so excited and perverted by a variety of causes great 
and small, and of grievances real and imaginary, that at the pro- 
clamation for assembling the States-General the whole nation 
went mad, and to this hour has never recovered from its insanity. 
Amongst the most remarkable symptoms of the frenzy was the 
choice of its representatives ; and the prophetic eye of Mr. Burke 
saw, in the very selection of the National Assembly, a pledge of 
all the misrule and misfortune which followed. Robespierre—who 
had already obtained some reputation at the bar, particularly by 
a pleading in fayour of some persons who had erected lightning- 
conductors, which their neighbours complained of—Robespierre 
embraced the revolutionary cause with ardour, and by his opposi- 
tion to what he called the aristocratical usurpations of the preli- 
minary arrangemeuts for assembling the States, rendered himself 
so troublesome to the existing authorities, and so acceptable to 
the lower classes of electors (for it was almost universal suffrage), 
that, without any other reputation than that of paradox and tur- 
bulence, or any other property on the face of the earth but his 
gurland of roses, he was elected member for one of the great pro- 
vinces of the empire. His colleagues were still more obscure, 
and so notoriously incapable, that in the first personal account we 
have ever seen of the members of the Assembly, ‘ De Robespierre, 
avocat,’ stands last indeed on the list, but with this note, ‘ ce der- 
nier se charge de parler pour tout le reste.’ ‘ 

In the biographies it is stated that Robespierre was for a con- 
siderable time a silent member, and when at last he ventured to 
say a few words was little attended to, The autobiographical 
Memoirs state (and this is one of a thousand proofs of their falsity) 
that ‘he first ventured a few words on the 20th July.’ M. Thiers, 
in hjs History of the Revolution, tells us that his speaking was 
heavy and pedantic ; and that it was not till after long practice he 
attained in the times of the Convention some facility of extempo- 
rizing. ‘This cannot be quite true. Dumont describes livelily a 
scene which occurred in the very first days of the Assembly :— 

‘ The clergy, for the purpose of surprising the Tiers Etat into a union 
of the orders, sent a deputation to invite the Tiers to a conference on 
the distresses of the poor. The Tiers saw through the design, and not 
wishing to acknowledge the clergy as a separate body, yet afraid to 

reject 
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reject so charitable and r a proposition, knew not what answer 
to make, when one of the deputies, after concurring in the description 
of the miseries of the people, rose and addressed the ecclesiastical de- 
putation:—“ Go (ell your colleagues, that if they are so anzious to 
relieve the people, they should hasten to unite themselves in this hall with 
the friends of the people. Tell them no longer to retard our proceedings, 
and the public good, by contumacious delays, or to try to carry their point 
by such stratagems as this. Rather let them, as ministers of religion, 
as worthy servants of their Master, renounce the splendour which sur- 
rounds them, the luxury which insults the poor. Dismiss those insolent 
lackeys who attend you—sell your gaudy equipages—and convert these 
odious superfluities into food for the poor.” At this speech, which 
expressed so well the passions of the moment, there arose not applause, 
that would have appeared like a bravado, but a confused murmur of 
approbation much more flattering—every one asked who was the 
speaker ?—he was not known, but in a few minutes his name passed 
from mouth to mouth—it was one which afterwards made all France 
tremble—it was RosesriERRE.’—Dumont, Souv. de Mir., 61. 


This sally, assuredly, however unjust and ungrateful to his old 
benefactors, was as ready, as artful, and as eloquent as anything the 
annals of that Assembly can produce ; and, although Robespierre 
cannot be said to have sustained the vigour of this first flight, or to 
have placed himself on the line of the Mirabeaus, Maurys, Cazales, 
or Barnaves—yet he certainly very soon distinguished himself from 
the common herd, both by the frequency and the comparative 
merits of his discourses. It is very remarkable how few orators 
the revolution has produced, first and last. It might have been 
& priori expected, that a lively, loquacious people, not remarkable 
for diffidence, familiar with every species of histrionic exhibition, 
and electrified through all ranks and classes by the most sudden 
and violent excitement which ever conflagrated a nation—it might, 
we say, have been expected, that such circumstances would have 
produced a crowd of orators in the highest sense of the word— 
and it hardly produced one. Mirabeau, the nearest to that cha- 
racter, made a few extemporaneous sorties, vigour, audacity, 
and singularity of which raised him to a stipendous eminence ; 
but all his orations were written, and the best of them, as we are 
told, not written by himself. The practice of the pulpit—(which, 
under the old regime, was very rhetorical)—and the habits of the 
bar gave facility to a few priests and lawyers; but on the whole, 
considering that the Assembly consisted of near 1200 mem- 
bers, the disproportion of oratorical ability developed is, at first 
sight, unaccountable. We are inclined to suspect that this result 
is in a great degree attributable to a cause from which a con- 
trary effect might have been expected; we mean the influence of 
the tribunes, or what we call the strangers’ gallery. The — 
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and summary authority which these vociferous critics exercised 
over the members operated in several ways to repress the develope- 
ment of oratorical talent. Few men have in their first essays such 
nerve, coolness, and self-possession as enable them to face an 
assembly even of indulgent colleagues, much less a still more nu- 
merous and less ceremonious audience in the galleries. Many who 
might have become by practice and cultivation considerable 
speakers, were probably awed into silence by those ferocious critics ; 
and those were most liable to be thus awed, who, from the deli- 
cacy of their taste, the precision of their logic, the elegance of 
their language, and the moderation of their views, might otherwise 
have been likely to rank as the greatest ornaments of the Assembly. 
And not only did the galleries subdue diffidence and delicacy into 
silence, but they operated by the intimidation of physical force. 
Members who happened to take the less popular side of a ques- 
tion were outrageously assaulted—their houses were plundered 
and burned—and in not a few instances they narrowly escaped 
massacre. ‘That must have been but a bad school of oratory, where 
one side was nearly silenced, and even of the others those only 
were listened to who pandered to the appetite of the mob by every 
extreme of exaggeration, brutality, and violence. ‘These causes 
appear to us to account for the gradual diminution and final sup- 
pression of good speaking in the successive National Assemblies, 
and the immolation (under various pretences) of every man of any 
oratorical abilities, the moment that he evinced the slightest oppo- 
sition to the ferocious frenzy of the galleries; and we think that it 
is a confirmation of our hypothesis, that since the French Cham- 
bers have acquired by the Restoration something like independence 
of the galleries, there has been more good speaking, and a greater 
number of good speakers, than the republican assemblies (not- 
withstanding all their boasted abilities and energies) were able to 
exhibit. 

We tind, in one of Robespierre’s own speeches in the Jacobins, 
evidence of the enormous number of this auxiliary audience-in the 
first Assembly at Versailles, accompanied with a shrewd hint as to 
their influence over the intimidated representatives. ‘The passage, 
besides its historical value, will have some additional interest for 
those who remember the anxiety that has been lately shown for an 
increase of accommodation for the public in our House of Com- 
mons. 


‘ A still more interesting object is the publicity of the proceedings 
of the National Assembly ; I mean such a publicity as the interests 
of the nation require, and I am far from thinking that the limited 
space reserved for the public in the small and inconvenient place of 
your present sittings (the Manége) is sufficient for this essential object, 

at 
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at least in the opinion of those who have calculated the causes of the 
revolution, ‘The animated and imposing spectacle of the siz thousand* 
spectators who surrounded us at Versailles contributed not a little to 
the courage and energy which were necessary to our success. If to 
the Constituent Assembly has been ascribed the glory of having pro- 
strated despotism, it must be admitted that the representatives only 
shared it with the galleries,’ — Discours aux Jacobins, 10 Feb. 1792. 

It is a fact which we do not remember to have seen anywhere 
sufficiently stated and developed, that, throughout the whole revo- 
lution, the galleries entirely directed the assemblies ; and although 
all the historians have noticed the insolence of the spectators on 
particular occasions, no one has considered it as what it really was 
—a regular, systematic, organized power, never concealed, never 
intermitted, rarely resisted, and always predominant—the vultus 
instantis Tyranni, before which the several assemblies all quailed, 
but most of all that cowardly and imbecile Convention which such 
historians as ‘Thiers eulogise for its grandeur and energy, while it 
was in fact the trembling slave of its own brutal galleries. ‘These 
are important considerations ; and although our long established 
parliamentary habits and traditions may save us from any imme- 
diate danger on this score, we cannot but see many indications 
that it is not altogether so visionary, or even so remote, as it may 
at this moment appear to many of our readers. 

The ablest and most popular members of the National Assembly 
lost themselves successively by an attempt to arrest the demo- 
cratic current, and to guide as statesmen the revolution which they 
had excited as demagogues. So fell Lafayette, Bailly, Dupont, 
Mirabeau, Talleyrand, the Lameths, Barnave, Brissot, Roland, 
Vergniaud, and every prominent man in the Constituent and Le- 
gislative Assemblies. Robespierre alone had the instinct, whether 
of prudence or of cowardice, to repudiate all personal advance- 
ment, all desire to take any direct share in the official, administra- 
tion of affairs: thence he obtained the reputation and name of 
the Incorruptible; and thence, by restricting himself to the mere 
duties of a deputy, and by avoiding all the odium and responsibility 
of government, this provincial Jawyer obtained such an ascendancy 
in the Jacobin Club, and eventually in the Convention and in its 
committees, as was in practice equivalent to a dictatorship; and 
he fell at last, when the necessities of his position forced him to 
take individually a prominent part, and to appear personally as 
the chief citizen of the republic ; but we anticipate. 

During the progress of the National Assembly, Robespierre 
maintained and increased his popularity by many speeches and 





* The galleries of the Hall des Menus Plaisirs, where the Assembly sat at Ver- 
sailles, though very extensive, could not have held anything like this number; but 
we copy from the original speech before us. 


motions, 
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motions, which we have not room to notice separately, equal at 
least to those of his rivals in talents, and generally exceeding them 
in popularity; but towards its close he made and carried one 
motion, to which some historians of the Revolution assign, we 
think, a very exaggerated importance—we mean the vote which 
disqualified the members of the Constituent from being re-elected 
to the second, usually called the Legislative Assembly. Whether 
this was the selfish proposition of a man who doubted of his own 
re-election, or the mere impulse of a popularity-hunter, or whether 
it was the result of a deeper calculation of its consequences, we 
have no sufficient means of judging. He also excluded members 
of the Assembly from the ministry ; and tells us that he had once 
intended to extend the prohibition even to the acceptance of any 
office whatsoever, but was dissuaded from this imitation of 
Cromwell’s self-denying ordinance “by the influence of Petion, for 
whom Robespierre professed at that time the utmost private and 
public friendship ;' and we may well believe that Petion’s im- 
mediate appointment to the most prominent practical office in the 
state, that of Mayor of Paris, and Robespierre’s to one of perhaps 
almost equal power, that of Public Accuser, may have influenced 
this decision. Is it not possible too that, by the double effect of 
these decrees, he may have intended to place himsglf in one of the 
departments of the ministry? May he not have acted under a 
combination of various motives? Invited by the popularity of the 
measure, and contemplating the appointment of himself and his 
friends to important offices, he may have been glad to send all 
his rivals and adversaries of the first Assembly back into the 
obscurity of private life; and as the Constitution would naturally 
deprive the Legislative of the temporary dictatorial power which 
the Constituent Assembly had exercised, he may have thought 
that he would be a greater man with the sword of the law in his 
hand, and the Jacobin Club at his back, than he could hope to 
be in the re-elected body whose functions were to be strictly 
legislative. 

Those who attribute such momentous and fatal effects to this 
self-denying decree allege that the new Assembly was thereby 
deprived of those men who, having had so much experience and 
worn off the sharp edge of their first excitement, were generally 
inclined to carry the Revolution no farther—and the king and the 
royalists are therefore severely censured for having countenanced 
Robespierre’s proposition. Now this reasoning would be very just 
if it could be shown that there existed any probability that it 
would have been the moderate and constitutional members of the 
old Assembly who would have been re-elected to the new. But, 
on the contrary, it is morally certain that none but the more vio- 
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lent demagogues would have had the slightest chance of re-election. 
As it was, not one person who had belonged to the privileged orders 
was chosen, nor more than half a dozen constitutionalists of any 
note ; the rest were selected from amongst those who in the dif- 
ferent districts had exhibited the greatest revolutionary zeal — 
factious lawyers — infidel sophists—club orators — newspaper- 
writers—and unprincipled adventurers of all disreputable classes and 
characters. In times of such popular excitement, every new election 
must always make matters worse: moderate men either retire or 
are displaced—only the most violent of the former body are re- 
chosen—and the new men, eager for distinction, seek it in exag- 
geration, The non-election of the Constituents was, therefore, in 
no degree the cause of the anarchy and: horrors which ensued. 
All the men of rank, property, and experience would have equally 
been swept into oblivion, and replaced by the Brissots, Louvets, 
Rolands, Gorsas, Carras, Gaudets, Garats, and hundreds of other 
names till then wholly obscure—but soon to have such a mo- 
mentary importance, and such eternal infamy. 

Prior, however, to this period, an event occurred in which 
Robespierre bore a considerable, but ‘still undefined share, and 
which had some important consequences,—we mean the meeting 
of petitioners against royalty in the Champ de Mars, on Sunday 
the 17th July, 1791, which terminated so bloodily. At this time 
the great question in discussion was whether the king’s late flight 
to Varennes was not an abdication, and whether royalty should not 
be abolished. On Friday the 15th, the Jacobins decided that 
the PEOPLE should be invited to sign a petition, (drawn by 
Brissot,) demanding the abolition. ‘This Robespierre afterwards 
declared that he disapproved, from a presentiment that it would be 
made an occasion and excuse for an attack on the People. On 
that same day, however, the question was decided by the Assembly 
in the king’s favour; and on the next, Saturday, the Jacobins, 
whose policy it was never to get into direct collision with the As- 
sembly, ‘ ordered the petition to be withdrawn—the question having 
been decided.’ But though the club as a body wished to keep up 
appearances with the Assembly, no such reserve was necessary on 
the part of the People. Another petition was therefore prepared— 
for the signature of which all citizens were invited to attend next 
day, Sunday, the 17th of July, at the altar of the Country in the 
Champ de Mars. 

This meeting was undoubtedly intended to overawe, and per- 
haps even to attack and dissolve the Assembly, and dethrone the 
king. But in the course of the day, when the people began to 
assemble in the Champ de Mars, two men, who for some unac- 
countable purpose had hidden themselves under the oe ~ — 
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detected and murdered. This accident—(if if was one)—gave 
the authorities, a reason say they—an excuse say their antagonists, 
for forcibly dispersing the meeting,—martial law was prociaimed, 
—its ensign, the red flag, was displayed; Bailly, as mayor of 
Paris, and Lafayette, at the head of the troops, marched to the 
Champ de Mars. Some hundreds of the populace were killed, 
and the sedition suppressed. The Assembly ordered vigorous 
prosecutions against its authors. Robespierre is not named, but 
we have an address published on the occasion in defence of him- 
self and the People, which shows that he was charged with being 
a chief cause of all these calamities. In this address he gives 
little insight into his personal share in the transaction, but he 
states one point of importance. ‘Ihe partisans of Lafayette 
(Thiers amongst the rest) represent the murder as having been 
committed by the petitioners in the latter part of the day, in the 
course of the tumult, and as having been the immediate cause of 
the extremities to which Lafayette had recourse. Robespierre, on 
the contrary, states (and we can hardly disbelieve a statement so 
publicly made and not questioned at the time) that the affair of 
the two men had occurred at seven in the morning, and was all 
over hours before the meeting of the petitioners, which had been 
fixed for and was not held before noon. No rational explanation 
has ever been given of the object of the two men, who had brought 
provisions for the day, and had bored holes in the steps of the altar 
—as some writers guess, for the indulgence of indecent curiosity. 
We rather suspect them to have been spies on the meeting ; but 
it was certainly very curious that their unpremeditated massacre 
should have afforded so opportune a justification for measures 
which seem to have been antecedently prepared. This being the 
first time—since the affair of Reveillon, in April, 1789, which we 
shall have occasion to mention presently—that force was employed 
to disperse a revolutionary meeting, it made a great sensation, 
and put a finishing stroke to the unpopularity of Lafayette ; Robes- 
pierre and all the demagogues were as loud and virulent against 
‘ this wanton assault on peaceable citizens met to exercise their 
constitutional rights of petitioning,’ as our demagogues were at 
the suppression of the Manchester meeting in 1820. This topic 
was so successfully laboured by the democrats, and the exertion 
of this authority was made so odious, that Bailly was displaced, 
Lafayette forced to exchange his command at Paris for one on 
the frontiers, and the agitators, though baffled for the moment, 
obtained a conviction which emboldened all their subsequent at- 
tempts, that no man would again dare to employ the military force 
in the repression of sedition. 

On the meeting of the Legislative Assembly, Robespierre, we 
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suspect, soon discovered that he had made a mistake in his 
decree of non-election—Petion absorbed all the popularity in 
Paris, and the orators of the Gironde eclipsed his senatorial 
reputation. He saw that the Assembly (which he imagined 
had exhausted its revolutionary action) had gathered, like Anteus, 
fresh life and vigour from its late contact with its native soil, 
and he seems to have felt the necessity of trying new modes of 
keeping himself in the public eye, and of retaming the public 
attention. He became an assiduous attender, a constant speaker, 
and at length an omnipotent authority at the Jacobin Club, which, 
situated within a musket shot of the Legislative Chamber, had 
erected itself into an auxiliary legislature, where the same ques- 
tions were discussed, and with more weight on public opinion 
than in the Assembly itself. On the 5th of February, 1792—the 
day that the Criminal Tribunal was installed, and that Robespierre 
entered on his office of Public Accuser—he pronounced before the 
Jacobins a speech containing his reasons for having accepted the 
office—the principles by which he meant to. be guided—and his 
resolution to hold it no longer than he could reconcile it to the 
other and higher duties which he owed to the cause of liberty— 
meaning, obviously, as a writer and as a Jacobin, 

This address from a magistrate to a club is itself a proof that 
the club had already usurped the powers of the government; and 
that a public officer, professing his devotion to the Constitution, 
should have adopted a course so utterly unconstitutional, shows 
the extent to which anarchy had already proceeded. But Robes- 
pierre soon discovered that popularity and place, and, above all, 
a place which obliged him to execute the laws, were totally in- 
compatible, and he hastened within three months to resign a post 
in which he appears .to have done nothing—as indeed might have 
been expected from a magistrate who thought tumults laudable. 

But though now only a private citizen, his influence through the 
Jacobin Club was so great and so formidable to the Legislative 
Assembly, that on the 25th of April Brissot and Gaudet—the one 
the most influential, and the latter one of the most eloquent, of the 
Assembly—did not disdain to come to the Jacobin Club with a 
denunciation against Robespierre, who replied on the 27th in a 
set speech of considerable power, which was not merely crowned 
with the approbation of the society, but printed and distributed 
over the whole face of Fratice. In this speech he states, more 
particularly than we have seen elsewhere, the services at the 
first electoral assemblies of Artois, which had procured his 
election to the States-General. He also, in answer to a sneering 
interrogatory of what he had done in the Constituent Assembly, 
replied, that this was, from such a quarter, a most ungrateful 
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question, for that, at least, he had made Brissot and Gaudet 
legislators. ‘ But why,’ he says, ‘ are these insulting ques- 
tions asked me ?—even in this society whose very existence is 
a monument of what I have done. I defended it in times of 
difficulty and danger, when those who now come hither to in- 
sult me had abandoned it; and. the very tribune from which 
they attack me is the evidence of niy public service.’ He then 
complains that, after charging him with doing —- they shift 
to.a contradictory accusation of having done too much, and have 
invented the word AGITATOR, which they contumeliously apply 
to him for having endeavoured to excite public opinion against 
the intrigue and treason that impeded the revolution !—( Réponse 
de M. Robespierre & MM. Brissot et Gaudet le 27 Avril, 1792). 
We have dwelt a little on this speech, because it gives a fairer 
account of the main points of Robespierre’s political life up to 
that period than we have found elsewhere; it shows too the 
commencement of that fatal war which he waged against the 
Girondins, and proves that he could be no ordinary man who, 
in a private station, was an object of alarm to the supreme 
authority, and was powerful enough to meet and to defeat, single- 
handed, the most eloquent and influential of the rulers of the state. 
In one passage, indeed, the dreadful secret of Robespierre’s pre- 
sent influence and future power is indicated. Blood and Terror 
were the talismanic words of his necromancy. He affects to in- 
vite the Brissotins to a reconciliation—he conjures them, if they 
are really the friends of the revolution, to bury in oblivion these in- 
ternal disputes, and to unite against the commonenemy. ‘ Hasten,’ 
he says in quaint but terrible phraseology, ‘to cause the sword of 
the executioner to move horizontally, so as to strike off the heads 
of all the conspirators against liberty.’ ‘The guillotine soon 
changed the direction of the exterminating axe from the horizontal 
to the perpendicular, but the spirit of the apostrophe was the 
same,.and reveals, we believe, the main secret: of Robespierre’s 
policy. 

But he did not think it safe to depend solely on the effect of 
his oratory in the Jacobins; he saw that many of the most leading 
men of the new Assembly—such as Brissot, Condorcet, Louvet, 
Gorsas, Carra—had attained that eminence by publishing incen- 
diary journals, and he too resolved to be a journalist. In the 
annals of audacity and dupery we khow not a more remarkable 
instance than that Robespierre, the avowed enemy of the con- 
stitution, should call a journal devoted to the overthrow of that 
constitution by the title of ‘ The Defender of the Constitution.’ 
Such flagrant impudence would appear miraculous if we had not 
recent examples in our.own day and country that those who are 
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endeavouring to overthrow all our institutions, profess, like Robes- 
pierre, to be the real friends of the Constitution. 

This journal, which was in the shape of a pamphlet of thirty 
or forty pages, was published weekly, and is so dull, so void 
of facts, so obscure even as to the writer’s meaning and objects, 
that it could have had but little success, and seems, indeed, to 
corroborate the opinion of those who depreciate Robespierre’s 
literary talents. It was interrupted at the 12th Number by the 
Tenth of August ; Robespierre resumed it after his election to the 
Convention, in September, 1792, under the title of Letters to his 
Constituents, and continued it for nearly six months more, in which 
it was a little, and but a little, enlivened—in the first quarter by 
invectives against the king and clamours for his execution—and 
in the second, by similar denunciations against the Brissotins, the 
queen, and citizen Egalité. It terminated at the 10th Number of 
the third quarter, about the end of March, 1793, when Robespierre 
became too deeply engaged in his mortal strife with the Girondins 
in the Convention to have leisure to continue this flat and unpro- 
fitable paper hostility. 

Robespierre’s conduct in relation to the attacks on the Tuileries 
on the 20th of June and the 10th August, 1792, are passed over 
slightly or in silence by the historians, though his participation in, 
at least, the latter is certain from many indications, and from one 
important fact, that he was a member of the rebel Municipality of 
Paris, which usurped the sovereign authority in the night of the 
9th August, for the purpose of insuring the success of the insur- 
rection of the 10th. Robespierre, however, with his usual cau- 
tion, soon withdrew from the Municipality, and we again lose 
sight of him till his election to the Convention a month after. 
But it is not to be supposed that he was idle in that interval, and 
we have not the slightest doubt that the massacres in September 
—the most atrocious crime that stains the annals of mankind— 
were perpetrated for the chief, if not the only purpose of securing 
the election of Robespierre and his partizans for the city of Paris. 
This observation deserves a little development. 

In the early days of the Revolution (April 28, 1789), there hap- 
pened an insurrection in Paris, which, not only as it was the first, 
but one of the most serious and unaccountable of these émeutfes, occa- 
sioned extraordinary wonder and alarm ;—yet up to this day we have 
not met in any history or other publication any rational attempt 
to explain its cause or its object. ‘The facts were these. There 
was a person of the name of Reveillon, the proprietor of a great 
paper-manufactory in the Faubourg St. Antoine ; this man was 
wealthy, and of very respectable private character—he employed a 
vast number of workmen, was liberal in his politics, and, on the 
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whole, a very popular citizen; yet this man’s house and manu- 
factory were attacked, plundered, and burned, and he himself nar- 
rowly escaped with his life—he was only saved by the interposition 
of the military, who fired on the rioters, and many lives were lost. 
The only cause that ever was assigned for this extraordinary out- 
rage was that Reveillon was reported (falsely, it appeared) to have 
said that workmen could support themselves on a much lower rate 
of wages than they usually received. This pretence was not only 
inadequate to the production of so extensive and organized an 
attack as was made upon him, but must have been known to be 
false in the whole neighbourhood, where Reveillon was respected 
as an honest tradesman, and beloved as a liberal master. No 
other, however, has been hitherto alleged ; but a printed handbill, 
which has escaped the destruction that usually awaits such scraps, 
it still extant—and this opens a new view of the case. The event 
occurred just before the election of the members of the States- 
General. It appears that some persons—probably friends of the 
king—finding that the Duke of Orleans was making great efforts to 
have his clique elected for Paris, endeavoured to counteract him by 
proposing a list of moderate and impartial men, who were likely, 
from their stations and business, to be acceptable to the middle 
classes of electors; they therefore formed a list, at the head of 
which stood the name of Reveillon—the rest explains itself. Re- 
veillon and the moderate party through him were to be intimidated. 
His house was burned, his person endangered; the Duke of 
Orleans,—contriving to pass as by accident at the height of the 
affair,—marked the cause and object of the tumult; and the 
result was, that Reveillon and the: moderate list were no more 
heard of, and the friends of the ‘ honestest citizen of France’ com- 
posed the deputation of Paris. By this simple statement one of 
the most perplexing riddles of the Revolution is solved, and we 
obtain a clue to some others.* 

When the Tenth of August occured, the Brissotins and Mode- 
rates were disposed in the first moments to abjure and reprobate 
it; when it had become, beyond all expectation, successful, and 
that the fate of the monarchy was sealed, they hastened to adopt 
it, and it became, and to this hour remains, a matter of dispute 
between the two parties—which had the honour of founding the 
Republic by the events of that day.. This rivalry did not at 


* Thiers, after saying that the Duke of Orleans was accused of taking active steps 
to secure the election of his friends, is led chrono/ogicatly to state the case of Reveillon, 
which he does, however, without, as it seems, the least suspicion of the cornexion 
of the two subjects. Mr. Alison—(an elegant and well-disposed writer, but who 
has not collected his materials with sufficient care)—does not, we believe, mention 
the circumstance at all: yet it was so remarable in its day as to furnish éwo engrav- 
ings to the splendid work called ‘ Tab/eaux Historiques de la Révolution,’ 
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all tally with the views of the Mountain, particularly as the 
elections for the Convention were about to be made, and it was ap- 
prehended that the soberer majority of the electors of Paris might 
be inclined to the candidates of a popular but still more moderate 
character than Robespierre and his partisans. It became then 
necessary to apply the engine which had been found so effective in 
the case of Reveillon ; and accordingly the massacres of the 2d, 3d, 
and 4th of September filled Paris with consternation and horror; and 
the succeeding days saw elected without opposition that deputation of 
Paris, ‘ damned to everlasting fame,’ which, as it derived its power 
from blood and terror, perpetuated it by deluges of blood and a suc- 
cession of terrors, of which the world has had no other example. 
Our limits do not allow us to develope all the details which corro- 
borate this explanation of the first cause of the massacres of Sep- 
tember ; but the time of the election and the names of the deputies 
elected will,* we think, influence the opinion of every calm investi- 
gator of political causes and effects. Let us not be supposed to 
say, even in the case of Reveillon, and much less in that of the Sep- 
tember massacres, that the actual executioners were aware of the 
_ object for which they were employed; ‘by no means: such a dis- 
closure, or even a suspicion of it, would have defeated the scher” ; 
but in both cases advantage was taken of extraneous accidents ; 
and while the chief directors of the seditions had the result of the 
elections alone or chiefly in view, the populace was excited and 
maddened by every stimulating falsehood for which the circum- 
stances of the times afforded any pretence. It is very probable, 
too—as to the massacres quite certain—that the events ex- 
ceeded in extent and enormity the calculations of some of their 
planners ; but it is also probable that, though they may have ex- 
ceeded the intention of their instigators in one direction, they fell 
short of it in another. ‘There is strong reason to believe that in 
September it was intended to sacrifice some of the Girondin 
leaders. Brissot was certainly in danger; Roland, the minister of 
the interior, was saved only by his absence from home from a 
detachment sent to arrest—probably to murder him; and his death 
would no doubt have been the signal for the massacre of the whole 
party. Happier would it have been for him and them, both in 
their persons and reputation, if they had then died, instead of 
basely living, as they did, to palliate and excuse these “atrocities, 
and to fall within a few months, by a variety of lingering deaths, 
the dishonoured victims of the same assassins whom they had at 
first flattered and screened. 





“ Robespierre, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, David, Fabre d’Kglantine, Le- 
ge re, Panis Sergent, Billand-Varennes, Augustin Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, 
Dusault, Freron, Marat, and Philippe Egalité: a congregation of villains to which 
the annals of human depravity cannot affurd a parallel ! 
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It is the fashion of late to extol the Girondine party, and parti- 
cularly Roland, and that maétresse femme his wife; but any one 
who will read impartially, and with a careful reference to dates, 
their own accounts of these transactions, must see that, during the 
long preparation for the massacre, and the height and fury of its 
execution, the minister and his colleagues exhibited the basest 
apathy, and that it was not till the second and third days, when 
they found themselves in danger, that they took those measures— 
not of repression, but—of complaint—on the evidence of which 
their eulogists now deny their participation in this tremendous 
guilt. We find this fact concisely stated and proved in the 
Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution, a liberal publica- 
tion :— 

‘On the third of September, the police, by order of the Commune, 
proceeded to Brissot’s residence, and seized and examined his papers. 
[Here follow copies of the original documents.] It was even said 
that eight orders of arrest had been issued against the Girondins ; 
but no proof of this appears beyond the affair of Brissot. Be this, 
however, as it may, this bold attempt awoke the ministers of his 
(Brissot’s) party ; and Roland (who on the evening of the 3rd had 
written to the Convention) wrote on the 4th a pressing letter to San- 
terre,’ &c.—Hist. Parl. vol. xvii. p. 430. 

The massacres, then, had been going on for twenty-four hours 
before Roland so much as complained ; and it was not till the 4th 
that he applied to the commander of the military force—which 
never came. 

The Indian savage believes that he inherits the virtues of all 
the enemies he slays; Robespierre, on the same principle, is 
loaded with all the crimes of the monsters whom he survived ; 
and accordingly, M. Thiers and that-class of historians not only 
palliate, but applaud the conduct of Roland and Petion—while 
we confess that we look upon them as only meaner and more 
hypocritical villains—quite as guilty, quite as bloody, but only 
more contemptible—than the Marats, the Dantons, and the 
Robespierres, 

Indeed, of all the actors in the whole tragedy of the revolu- 
tion, there are none whom we regard with so much scorn as 
the selfish, cruel, cowardly, and imbecile faction of the Gironde, 
who, if they had had any thing like honour, consistency, and 
courage, might and would have saved their country and them- 
selves from the massacres of September, the murder of the 
king, and their own proscription of the 3ist of May. They never 
exhibited any energy but against the vanquished—nor any touch 
of humanity till they themselves were in danger. Against such a 
timid flock of praters and intriguers, weathercocks and trimmers, 
who were base enough to arrogate the merit of crimes which 7 
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had not committed,* and who skulked and cowered under the 
storm they had raised, it is not surprising that the insane audacity 
of Marat, the ferocious energy of Danton, and the cold-blooded 
calculation and inflexible consistency of Robespierre, should have 
prevailed, ‘These last have earned the abhorrence of mankind ; 
as to the former, an almost equal abhorrence is only mitigated by 
contempt. If any reader thinks we deal too severely by this 
celebrated Gironde, we would ask them only to read, even in the 
most partial history, the account of their miserable manceuvres on 
the trial of the king, and their dastardly indecision in the crisis of 
their own fate on the 3ist of May and the 2nd of June, 1793. 
We must add one trait, which is eulogised by all their admirers— 
which M, Thiers calls ‘sublime,—but which, in our judgment, 
exhibits nothing. but childish bravado and disgusting levity, 
Twenty-one of them, after an imprisonment of four or five 
months, were sent (on the 31st of October, 1793) to the scaffold, 
and they spent the night preceding their death—how ?—in the 
festivities of a supper, enlivened with patriotic and bacchanal songs; 
and they solaced their passage next morning to the place of execu- 
tion—by singing the Marsellaise in chorus. Imagine one-and- 
twenty senators—the conscript fathers of the republic—condemned 
by a most iniquitous sentence, (for such it was as regarded the 
offences with which they were charged,) and leaving their families, 
their friends, and their country in a bloody anarchy which they 
had helped to create—imagine, we say, such men going to 
execution—not penitent for their individual errors, nor for the 
public mischiefs to which they had contributed—not even grave 
at the dismal prospects of their country, nor impressed with 
any sense of that future world on the verge of which they stood, 
but—singing—singing in the condemned cell— singing in the 
executioner’s cart! When we read, in flowery declamations, of 
‘the majestic wisdom and the exalted eloquence’ of Vergniaud 
and his colleagues, we are involuntarily reminded of this their last 
hoarse and hollow song, broken by the rattle of the wretched 
tumbril which jolted them to execution. Oh bloody farce !— 
Oh impious buttoonery! Oh what a contrast to the last hours 
of the Son of St. Louis—of the heroic Queen—of the angelic 
* We are satisfied that the Gironde had little active share in the tenth of August, 
and none at all in the massacres of September ; but it cannot be denied that they 
were guilty of exciting the frenzy which rendered these crimes possible. How can 
Vergniaud—a statesman, a lawyer, a man of sense and shrewdness—be acquitted 
of having encouraged—nay, of having nega massacres, when, on the 
Sunday morning, a few hours before the d, and two days after 
st was universally hnown that they were intended, he aeons a deputation of the 
blood-thirsty Commune in these words— Parisians! it is ro-pax that you must display 
a GkEaT ENgRGx!’ Within four hours this very Commune, thus instigated to energy, 
began the massacres. 
Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, and of the host of Christian martyrs immolated on the 
same scaffold ! 

It is not to be doubted that Robespierre, though not the most 
prominent accuser of the Girondins—that task was deferred to 
Danton, Marat, and Chabot—was their most effective enemy. 
The feud between them and Robespierre had long been deadly, 
and was envenomed by their having once been close allies. 
Petion, who subsequently adhered to the Gironde, had been, as 
we have seen, Robespierre’s bosom friend ; and during the Consti- 
tuent they acted with so much union as to have been called two 
fingers of the same hand. Laponneraye gives a letter from Ma- 
dame Roland*.to Robespierre, written in a style of extraordinary 
deference and admiration ; and even one of his accusers (Barba- 
roux) expatiated on how much they had ‘ all loved him.’ The 
causes of the change have not yet been satisfactorily explained.}+ 
The cold and repulsive manners of Robespierre, his haughty 
reserve and isolated ambition, may have given umbrage to the 
gay, familiar, and gregarious, though not less ambitious Girondins; 
while their accession to fame and power, by their election to the 
Legislative Assembly, (from which Robespierre had excluded him- 
self,) must have inflamed his characteristic envy and malignity. 
We have already expressed our suspicions that Robespierre may 
have aimed at the ministry ; if so, he probably was thwarted by 
the new party, which distributed the offices amongst themselves ; 
and it may be added, that Robespierre’s ambition, while excluded 
from the Assembly and the Cabinet, could have had no other 
possible occupation but that of censuring and opposing the lead- 
img men in the Ministry and the Chamber—these were the Gi- 
rondins. 


But whatever may have been the secret course of this enmity, it 
must be admitted that in public, at least, the Girondins were the 
aggressors. ‘Their attacks on Robespierre have—since the general 
odium with which his subsequent atrocities have covered his 
very name—been highly eulogized, but at the time they were 
made he was no more guilty than themselves—their enmity was 





* He says he had the copy from Charlotte Robespierre ; and it may be so; but we 
have, we think, seen it before. 

+ Robespierre’s letter to Petion, in reply to Petion's attack on him at the time of 
Louvet’s accusation, is a very important document as to the causes of the schism be- 
tween Robespierre and the Girondins, and as to the share of the respective parties 
in the excesses of the 20th June, 10th August, and 2nd September. It is moreover 
written with so much spirit, that we suspect Camille Desmoulins may have had a 
hand in it, Thiers gives Petion’s speech as ‘a most admirable and important 
document,’ but does not even allude to Robespierre’s much more able and interesting 
reply. It is to be found in the Appendix to Mr. Adolphus’s ‘ History of the 
mga the best English work—indeed we may say the best work—on the 
subject. 
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provoked by no better motive than personal rivalry, and in pur- 
suing chronologically the course of causes and effects, it seems 

robable that the hostilities of the Girondins drove Robespierre 
in his own defence into the extreme measures by which he outbid 
them in the auction of popularity and power. We have already 
seen that Brissot and Gaudet formally attacked himan the Jacobins. 
They accused him of monopolizing popularity, of aiming at the 
exclusive reputation of patriotism, and finally and ridiculously 
proposed that this dangerous citizen should by some kind of ostra- 
cism* be sent into exile. On the other hand, the Commune of 
Paris was filled by Robespierre’s adherents, and it may be sus- 
pected that it was not without his connivance at least that they 
ventured to take measures against the liberty of Brissot and the 
life of Roland. 

Under this exasperation of mutual injuries, the parties met in a 
new field of battlke—the National Convention—and on its very first 
assembly, the 2Ist of September, 1792, arrayed themselves in 
avowed hostility—Brissot and the Girondins replacing the Cété 
Droit, while Robespierre with the deputation of Paris, and all 
the ultra-Jacobins, clustered on what ‘was then first called the 
Mountain. , 

A mortal strife now began; and the fate of the king was the 
first great object of solicitude ‘with both parties—not for his sake, 
but their own. ‘The Girondins had deposed him—the Mountain, 
according to the inevitable laws of faction, (as certain as those of 
nature—indeed they are the same,) outbid them by proposing his 
execution. ‘The Girondins foresaw that, if their adversaries ob- 
tained this victory, they themselves were lost; and their great 
anxiety now was how to play their selfish and unprincipled game 
in the mode least dangerous to their popularity and power. Acquit 
him they dare not; and, on the other hand, they were averse to his 
death, as the triumph of the Mountain—they halted between two 

opinions, and fell into a course of half measures which, as usual, 
ruined their projectors. ‘They seem to have hoped to anticipate 
and elude this difficulty by an early attack on the Mountain. If 
they should be able to depopularise and defeat it, on other grounds, 
before the king’s trial—they might, they hoped, be relieved from 
the embarrassments in which that proceeding could not fail to 
involve them. ‘The Roman history had been employed by the 
Republican writers as the text-book of the Revolution. All kings 
were Tarquins and Neros—every patriot a Brutus, Cato, and Ci- 
cero—and the leader of each defeated faction became in turn 
Sylla, Clodius, and Catiline. The Girondins now endeavoured 





+* Discours de M. Gaudet aux Jacobins, 25 Avril, 1792; and Réponse de M. 
Robespierre le 27, p. 12, 
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to avail themselves of these pedantic and inapplicable precedents, 
Nothing in Roman history was so odious as the Triumvirate,— 
nothing more dangerous to liberty than a Dictator,—and accord 
ingly they accused Danton, Marat, and Robespierre of intending 
to establish a Triumvirate, and, with no great consistency, Robes- 
pierre, individually, of aiming at the Dictatorship ; on no other 
grounds, as is admitted,* than some vague phrases, in which Marat 
and other supposed friends of Robespierre expressed the opinion— 
which more sober-minded men must have entertained—that out of 
the anarchy in which they were involved there could be no escape 
but by a concentration of power in fewer hands. 

As early as the 25th of September, 1792, these charges were 
publicly made by Vergniaud and others in eloquent declamations, 
and by Barbaroux and Rebecqui with the allegation of particular 
facts. Robespierre—whether from caution or want of readiness— 
never seems to have been very forward or very explicit in his own 
defence ; but Danton rushed to the tribune and exculpated himself 
and his friend with his usual talent and audacity. Robespierre 
then made a long and inconclusive protestation of his patriotism, 
which was not muclr to the purpose, and certainly appeared rather 
to evade than deny the imputation. Then, for the first time, 
Marat rose to address the assembly. ‘The majority—for such the 
Girondins and moderates incontestably were in the first months 
of the Convocation—affected surprise and horror at seeing this 
libeller, this avowed advocate of blood and anarchy, in the new 
character of a legislative orator, and attempted to hoot him down. 
‘I perceive,’ said he, ‘ that 1 have enemies here.’—* All, all, all 
are your enemies!’ vociferated the almost unanimous assembly— 
that self-same assembly which, three months after, erected his 
image in their hall, and inscribed his name in their Pantheon, with 
nothing short of divine honours. ‘They attempted, we say, to hoot 
down the future god of their idolatry—but he boldly persisted :— 


‘ They talk of triumvirates and dictatorships, and attribute these 
designs to the metropolitan members. Well, | owe it to justice to de- 
clare that my colleagues, and especially Danton and Robespierre, have 
always opposed the opinions which I avow on this point; I, first and 
alone, of all public writers in France, have thought of a Dictatorship 
as the only means to crush (écraser) the anti-revolutionary traitors. 
If this be punishable, punish me, and me alone—but /irst hear me— 
Monileur, 27 Sept. 1792. 





* Thiers, a staunch advocate for the Gironde, admits of Robespierre’s defence 
against Louvet’s charge, that ‘tout ce qui lui était personnel était juste. I] y avait 
de Vimpudence de la part des Girondins 4 signaler un projet d’usurpation la oi il 
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Thiers, tom, ii. p. 157-99. 
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And they were obliged to hear him repeat in that place, not merely 
the doctrine of the Dictatorship, but those extravagant instigations 
to wholesale murder, for which his journal was so infamously 
notorious. 

Vergniaud made an eloquent and indignant reply, in which he 
cited a phrase of Marat’s journal of that very day, which (though 
not exactly within our present scope) we too shall quote as a 
striking proof of Marat’s boldness, sagacity, and foresight: — 

* Seeing the temper of the majority of this Convention, I own that I 
despair of the public safety,—if in our first eight sittings we shall not 
be able to lay the foundation of our constitution, there is nothing to 
be hoped from us. Fifty years of anarchy await you, and you will 
emerge from it only by the power of some dictator who will arise—a 
true statesman and patriot. O prating people, if you did but know 
how to act !’—Ibid. 

After a long and furious debate, the Convention, on the motion 
of Robespierre’s friends, passed to the ‘ order of the day,’ which, 
under the circumstances, was equivalent to a victory. On the 
29th October, however, another scene of the same kind, but more 
solemn and important, was acted: Roland made a report against 
the agitators in general,—Robespierre, always sufficiently ready 
to reply to general accusations, answered him with boldness, but 
happening to say, Who dares accuse me? Louvet (the licentious 
novelist) electrified the assembly by answering, J do—and pro- 
ceeded to develope his accusation. ‘The majority loudly encouraged 
Louvet— Danton urged Robespierre to reply instanfer, and on his 
hesitating he again took the lead. ‘The same topics were renewed by 
nearly the same speakers, and the affair was suspended by Robes- 
nga obtaining an adjournment of a week to prepare his answer, 

e cannot, from any information we possess, determine whether 
this habitual reluctance of Robespierre to answer on the moment 
—which was obvious on all these important occasions, as well as 
on his last final struggle—arose from incapacity or from pru- 
dence. On many other occasions he seems to have been super- 
abundantly ready and fluent, and it is admitted that he had at last 
attained a considerable ease of improvisation. We suspect that 
both these causes operated—that he was personally timid as well 
as cautious, and that he was never able ‘to screw his courage to 
the sticking place’ till he had maturely considered and prepared 
the course which it might be expedient to adopt. 

The heads of Louvet’s accusation are remarkable, as showing 
what were at this time the crimes imputable to Robespierre :— 

* I accuse you, Robespierre,’ says Louvet, ‘ of having long calum- 
niated the purest patriots, and particularly in the days of September, 
when such calumnies were really proscriptions, I accuse you of 

having 
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having produced yourself as an object of popular idolatry, and of 
having caused it to be rumoured that you are the only man capable of 
saving the country. I accuse you of having degraded, insulted, and 
persecuted the National Representation—of having tyrannized by 
intrigue and fear over the Electoral Assembly of Paris, and. of having 
aimed at supreme power by calumny, violence, and terror; and I 
demand that a Committee be appointed to examine your conduct.'— 
Moniteur, Oct. 31. 

Here we see is no allegation of facts (unless the vague hint 
about the elections may be so called), and but a very loose imputa- 
tion of bad motives and ulterior designs; and it must always be 
recollected that this accusation was directed against a private 
citizen who held no office, who had no part in the administration 
of affairs, who did not even belong to any of the executive councils 
or committees, and to whom his ‘ popularity’ and the foolish 
‘ idolatry of the public’ are objected as crimes against the state. 
Such accusations would have been topics fit enough for an in- 
vective harangue; but as grounds for a formal criminal charge 
they were ridiculous; and accordingly, when Robespierre made 
his defence on the 5th of November, he obtained a triumph similar 
to, but much more important in its consequences, than that of the 
25th of September. 

It is but justice,—for even the devil should have his due,—to 
observe, that if the Girondins had been successful, Robespierre 
must have been sent to the scaffold; and if Robespierre afterwards 
contributed to send them thither, it is clear that he only served 
them as, if he had not done so, they would have served him :— it 
was a fight for life between a wolf and a tiger. 

The Girondins all along affected to confound Marat with 
Robespierre,—at this copartnership Robespierre’s pride and pru- 
dence were equally offended. In his defence he repudiated all 
responsibility or share in Marat’s election,* or any concurrence 
in his opinions, and he even asserted that he had never seen him 
but once, (in private, of course, he must have meant,) when, ‘in 
a visit which Marat paid him, he took occasion to remonstrate with 
him on the violence of his writings, which many good patriots 
regretted.’ But this disclaimer did not satisfy his jealousy. ‘The 
Jacobin Club complained of the affectation with which some per- 
sons identified Marat and Robespierre, and came to a formal 
resolution (23rd Dec. 1792), promulgated to all their affiliated 





* This assertion, which was in some degree true, is not inconsistent with Robes- 
pierte’s general influence in the choice of the metropolitan members. There seems 
to have been towards the end of the election some deficiency of villains notorious and 
bold enough for the mission; the ex-capuchin Chabot and the ultra-Jacobins pro- 
posed Marat, and he was elected—assuredly not without Robespierre’s consent, but 
perhaps without his open assistance. 
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societies, in which they warned all true patriots not to confound 
these two names; they acknowledged Marat’s services in his own 
peculiar line, but they recorded a higher degree of confidence and 
respect for the more prudent patriotism, the more statesmanlike 
views, and the higher abilities of Robespierre. 

The attempt of the Girondins to defeat the Mountain im this 
preliminary fight having thus failed, they were obliged to meet the 
crisis of the king’s trial on its owu ground. Their difficulties were, 
in themselves, great—their dishonesty and indecision rendered them 
fatal. ‘They did not choose to risk their popularity by the plain 
and conscientious course of acquitting the king, either on the broad 
ground of his innocence, (of which not one of them had or could 
have any doubt,) or even on the more technical plea of his con- 
stitutional inviolability ; but resolved on the base, and foolish, and 
—to them as to him— fatal expedient of voting him guilty, and 
of compounding with their honour and consciences by inflicting a 
punishment short of death. 

But even this miserable device they carried into effect with a 
clumsy and cowardly inconsistency which defeated their object : 
they voted for death with a variety of limitations and conditions 
which complicated the transaction, perplexed and intimidated the 
moderate members, and enabled (as it was said and is mee 
the scrutineers to falsify the ballot, so as to carry the vote for death 
by a majority of one.* It was in allusion to these absurd and 
puzzling conditions that Sieyes is reported to have given his vote 
in the emphatic form of ‘ La mort—sans phrases ! ’ 

But it is not their pusillanimous conduct in these last terrible 
sittings that we reproach the unhappy Girondins with, so much as 
the preceding intrigues and cowardice which placed them in so 
dreadful an alternative that perhaps they could not, in that fatal 
struggle, have saved the king’s life but at the expense of their own. 
Moralists, and even politicians, sitting in their quiet closets, may 
feel that one should die rather than be guilty of the death of the 
innocent, and some of these men, no doubt, would individually 
have done so, who yet suffered themselves to be carried away by 
the torrent of numbers and of terror. A body of men may be 
led to do what no single villain would dare,—defendit numerus,— 
each hoped that the courage of others might compensate his own 
weakness, and the Convention exhibited on this night such a fright- 
ful mixture of enthusiasm on one side and desperation on the 
other,—such a moral earthquake, that, considering the base infir- 
mities of human nature, we are not so much surprised that many 





* Soule writers show a majority for the king,—the scrutineers declared a majority 
of five against him. We, on the whole, adopt the intermediate calculation, which we 
believe to be the truth, that there appeared a majority of onx for death, 
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men (otherwise respectable and just) lost their balance and fell 
in the general prostration and ruin.* We say this not to extenuate 
villany and cowardice, but to warn our own country against the 
enormities of which a mere popular Assembly may be guilty, and 
against the incalculable danger of committing supreme power to 
any ONE body of men, who, however individually respectable, are 
liable to become, in combination, the most shameless and the most 
bloody of tyrants. 

In the whole of this awful struggle, the dark and malignant 
Robespierre was forward, zealous, and consistent—and it must be 
admitted, no more guilty, than the enlightened and good-natured 
Vergniaud—in conscience, much less—for Robespierre may have 
been sincere, and Vergniaud certainly was not, when they con- 
curred in voting the death of the king. But, be that as it may, 
verily they had each their reward—measured and proportioned, 
as it almost seems, to the degrees of their guilt. 

The speeches of Robespierre on this melancholy occasion were 
considered his best oratorical exhibitions; and it must be con- 
fessed that he alone seems to have taken anything like an intelli- 
gible view of the proceeding. While others were giving the pro- 
cess the hypocritical forms of a trial, and affecting to debate 
legal questions as before an ordinary tribunal, Robespierre had 
the sense to see that such pretexts were idle, and that the innocent 
king could never be condemned even by the perversion of law : he, 
therefore, took the broader and less dishonest ground of confessing 
that ‘the death of the king was not a question of law, but of 
state policy, which, without quibbling about his guilt or innocence, 
required his death ;—the life of one man—if ever so innocent— 
must be sacrificed to preserve those of millions.’ This detestable 
doctrine was less detestable than the hypocrisy which pretended to 
legality—and was at least consistent in the mouths of those who 
had avowed the intention of executing the king long before he was 





* * Nous votons,’ said Lanjuinais, the bravest and best man that the revolution 
produced, ‘ sous de poignard et les canons des factiewx.’ Lanjuinais was proscribed 
with the Girondins, but escaped, and survived to exhibit the independent moderation 
of his character through all the phases of the revolution, even down to the restora- 
tion, Thiers, whose evidence, when it makes against the Girondins, has almost the 
weight of a confession, says, that a great many of the deputies, Hho had come down 
with the intention of voting forthe king, were ‘ éffrayés de la fureur que soulevait la 
conviction populaire, et quoique fort émus du sort de Louis XVI. ils étaient épou- 
vantés des suitesd’un acquitement. Cette crainte devenait plus grande a la vue de 
Vassemblée et de la scéne qui s'y passait. Cette scéne sombre et terrible avait 
ébranlé toutes les ames et changé bien des résolutions. Lecointre de Versailles, dont le 
courage n’était point douteux, et qui n’avait cessé de gesticuler contre les tribunes, 
(qui addressaient a l'assemblée deg gestes menacgantes) arrive au bureau, hésite, et 
laisse tomber de sa bouche le mot inattendu et terrible,—Za mort. Vergniaud, qui 
ayait paru profondément touché du sort de Louis XVI, et qui avait déclaré que 
jamais il ne pourrait condamner ce malheureux prince, Vergniaud, a l'aspect de cette 
scéne désordonnée,—PRONONCB UN ABRRT DE MoRT,’—Thiers, tom, ii, p. 261. 
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tried, and who had all along boldly employed the words trial and 
condemnation as synonimous and identical. It must be confessed 
that this sincerity, ferocious as it was—this logical, though blood- 
stained consistency, places Robespierre’s intellect at least far 
above any of the other advocates for, or associates in, the murder 
of the king. 

‘That crime was hardly consummated when the murderers began 
to attack each other. The Girondins made an attempt the very 
night of the king’s condemnation to-turn it to profit against the 
Jacobins. ‘ We have but half done our duty,’ cried Gensonné, 
one of the most sober of his party, ‘in punishing the tyrant, if we 
do not punish the authors of the massacres.’ Gensonné may 
perhaps have made this proposition in the hopes of saving Louis ; 
but such an expedient—a comparison between the king and the 
massacreurs—-so false—so odious—so atrocious—revolts common 
sense and common honesty, even more than the regicide itself, 
This attempt, however intended, failed miserably ; and when the 
king was removed, the Girondins found that there was no longer any 
screen between them and Robespierre—that is, between them and 
the scaffold. ‘The death of the king had at once blooded the hell- 
hounds of democracy, and deprived them of their prey—they were 
easily harked-on upon the Gironde. A series of tumults suc- 
ceeded, all directed against this party, which had still the majority 
—the intimidated and time-serving majority—of the Convention. 
On all these occasions Robespierre took care to appear not as an 
instigator, and still less as an actor, but in the prudent character 
of the senatorial advocate of his more active associates. On the 
10th of March, 1793, the Mountain, backed by mobs, obtained a 
considerable advantage over their opponents, and carried the 
establishment of the accursed Revolutionary Tribunal. Early 
in April, the defection of General Dumouriez, who was, in the 
eye of the public, a Girondin, accelerated a fall which was already 
certain. On the 10th of April, Robespierre, in a speech of con- 
siderable ability, connected this event with the political move- 
ments of the Girondins, Vergniaud and Gaudet replied with so 
much force, and retorted the charge so powerfully on the Jaco- 
bins, that taking advantage of ai indiscretion of Marat’s in the 
debate, they carried a decree of accusation and arrest against him * 
—a great indiscretion and fatal success. ‘The Sections of Paris, 
with the mayor at their head, petitioned the Convention to expel 
twenty-two of the leading Girondins from their body. On the 
presentation of this petition (15th April), another incident oc- 





* Divisions soon became so rare in the subservient Convention, that it is worth 
while to e the numbers on this occasion: of 367 members, 220 voted ageinst 
Marat, 92 for him—7 voted for an adjournment, and 48 refused to vote, 
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curred, eminently characteristic. of popular assemblies. .Boyer- 
Fonfrede, a. young. Girondin,,. who, was not. comprised.in., the 
Twenty-two,. hasteved. to the tribune, and, requested. to, be; in- 
cluded. in the accusation of. his friends—the great majority of the 
assembly, excited by this magnanumity, rose up and exclaimed— 
as they had done in the a Marat—+ Include us all—all—ali !’ 
and grouped themselves about ,the Zwenty-two, wiih. every. de- 
monstration of attachment and devotion; and again, this. was that 
very same assembly which, afew weeks after, adopted the prayer.of 
this very petition, and sent the Zwenty-twe.to. prison—and even- 
tually to death ! , 

The disorders became vow more. complicated —the tribunals 
acquitted Marat—the Sections of Paris impeached the majority of 
the Convention. It was to one of these factious deputations that 
Isnard, the Girondin president.of the Convention, made the cele- 
brated but foolish and braggadocio reply :— 

‘ If the safety of the National Convention be violated by any of 
those insurrections, which, since the 10th of March, have so often en- 
dangered your representatives and disgraced Paris, I announce to you 
that Paris .will incur the vengeance of the republic, and that future 
travellers will seek in vain on the banks of the Seine where the city once 


This rhodomontade—so characteristic of the bombastic Giron- 
dins—was, in the sense in which it was uttered, a mere brutum 
FSulmen—but not so in its effect on those to whom it was addressed 
— it ignited the train—the insurrection of the 3 st March followed, 
and the impotent Girondins were scattered far and wide by the 
explosion. On that day a great body of petitioners who required 
the expulsion of the Girondins, not only invaded, bat possessed 
themselves of the Conventiou—Vergniaud attempted a secession 
and failed ridiculously. At this moment Robespierre presented 
himself in the tribune, and supported with great zeal the demand 
of the petitioners. Vergniaud (who had returned to his seat much 
mortified at the failure of his attempt at secession) interrupted the 
speaker, by exclaiming—‘ Come to the point.’ ‘1 will,’ replied 
Robespierre,—excited and emboldened by the presence of the 
petitioners, who filled the very benches of the Assembly :— 

‘ I will—and it shall be against you—against you, who, after the 
revolution of the Tenth of August, endeavoured to bring to the scaf- 
fold the patriots who had accomplished it—against you, who have me- 
naced Paris with being razed from the face of the earth—against you, 
who would have saved the tyrant had you dared—against you, the 
accomplice of Dumouriez! Yes, I come to the point, and I require a 
decree of accusation against all the accomplices of that traitor, as well 
as against all the others impeached by the petitioners.’—Moniteur. 

This vigorous sortie was vehemently applauded, and after two 
days 
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days of tumult—terrible almost to sublimity—it was (June 2nd) 
substantially embodied in a decree, and the Gironde was no more ! 

From this period may be said to commence Robespierre’s per- 
sonal responsibility in the revolutionary administration: hitherto 
he was but an individual incendiary, the leader of a party which, 
though all-powerful out of doors, were still in the minority of the 
Assembly, and he himself exposed to daily insult and danger. The 
case was now changed—the former majority were expelled, exiled, 
imprisoned, and silenced—the Mountain became predominant, 
and Robespierre, in effect, all-powerful. 

But the precise date of Robespierre’s accession to responsible 
authority is stated by different writers with a looseness and mutual 
contradiction, which proves how carelessly the history of these times 
has been hitherto written.* 

It will, we believe, surprise most readers to be told that any 
chronological doubt should exist in the history of events so recent 
—so notorious—written and published from day to day and from 
year to year, by such an infinite number of pens; but the fact is, 
that nothing is more remarkable or embarrassing than the neglect 
of dates in all those works which are called Histories of the French 
Revolution, the writers of which really seem as if they thought that 
an historian might disdain the humbler merit of chronology. Even 
in such a loose and desultory sketch as we are writing, we find 
this difficulty meeting us at every turn. Let us cite as an instance 
the question we have just mentioned—a very important one— 
namely, the precise date from which Robespierre, by his entrance 
into the Committee of Public Safety, may be reckoned to have 
taken a responsible share in the government—a date which ought 
to be as well ascertained as the 10th of August or the 9th Ther- 
midor ; but upon which no two writers seem to agree. 

Montjoye, who was an eye-witness of much that he relates, and 
who began his poor and prejudiced history of Robespierre while 
he was still alive, and published it soon after his fall, gives us to 
understand that Robespierre was a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety+, as early as its first formation, soon after the death 
of the king. 

* The life of Robespierre in Mr. rn py very able work—‘ Biographical Me- 
moirs of the French Revolution, published in 1799, which we have already noticed— 
is the best we have seen, and indeed the only oue which notices adequately the diffi- 
culty of the subject and the mystery which hangs over Robespierre’s conduct and 
policy. Subsequent writers, instead of endeavouring to clear up the obscurities indi- 
cated, by Mr. Adolphus, have taken the easier course of finding nothing to doubt about. 

+ We employ this usual title, though it is not an adequate translation of the 
French ‘ Sa/ut Public? and confounds the attribates of the two great committees. 
The Committee de Sa/ut Public—literally public salvation, was charged with the 
higher ?_ functions—the extraordinaries, we may call them—of the Revolution, 


while the Committee de Sureté Générale—general security or safety, conducted the 
more ordinary details of administration and police, 
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Papon in his history also states, that Robespierre was. an ariginal 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, and he too,seems to 
place its creation shortly after the death of the king, and at lates 
before the 21st March, 1793, 

Mignet says that he was elected to it on its first ‘ renowwelle- 
ment’ after the Sist May, 1793. 

Messrs. Beaulieu and Michaud, in their article in the ‘ Bio 
graphie Universelle,’ state, that he was,)a member of the Oom- 
mittee of General Defence before the fall of the Girondins (Sist 
May, 1793), and that immediately after that event he assiduously 
attended the Committee of Public Safety, 

M. Thiers, on the contrary, states, that it was not. till the 
resignation of Gasparin, in August, 1793, that the Convention, 
which had hitherto declined to elect Robespierre on any committee, 
was now reluctantly subdued into naming him into the Committee 
of Public Safety. 

Durand de Maillane, a member of the Convention, and a party 
to all these proceedings, says, that the Committee of General De- 
fence was organized on the 25th of March, 1793, with great powers, 
which however he adds were restricted by the subsequent appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Public Safety, into which Robespierre 
did not obtain early admission, but where he was dreaded before 
he was admitted. 

And, finally, the Moniteur, the dernier resort in all such cases, 
states the appointment of the Committee of General Defence on 
the 25th March, 1793, and gives a list of its members, including 
all the leading men of the Convocation—Vergniaud and Robes- 
net and Danton, &c., to the number of twenty-five. 

his Committee of General Defence is however, in the very 
next Moniteur, called the Committee of General Safety; but 
it appears that on the Gth of April the formation of a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, of nine members, was decreed on the 
motion of Isnard, a Girondin ; and to this committee—the cele- 
brated Committee of Public Safety—Robespierre did not belong 
till the 26th July, when he was elected in the room of Gasparin, 
resigned, 

e statements of the Moniteur, though imperfect, must be, as 
far as they go, correct; and they contradict, in one point or 
another, every one of the former statements except that of Durand. 

With the Moniteur open before them, we cannet imagine why 
all these writers should have stated, so vaguely and discordantly a 
fact which, “when Robespierre is tried at the bar of posterity, 
becomes important, not perhaps as to his private character, but as 
to his public responsibility. It is one thing to preach sedition and 
anarchy asa leader of Opposition, and another to order and enforce, 
as 
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asa member of a Government, the most atrocious violations of 
law; justice, humanity, and social order—the heart was equally 
bad in ‘both’ cases—but in the former he can only be charged as 
one of many instigators of crimes, of which, in the latter case, he 
was the chief and most guilty perpetrator. 

There js another point of chronology still more important to 
Reobespierre’s history, which seems to us to have been mistaken, 

‘There was found in Robespierre’s papers an undated note, 
called by Courtois, in his report, ‘ note essentielle,’ which com- 
mences with a remarkable expression—‘ [1 faut une volonté uNx,’ 
This is quoted by Courtois, and by all subsequent writers, as 
written in the last palmy days of Robespierre’s triumph, when he 
was preparing to usurp the sole sovereign authority; but this 
is certainly an error, On an examination of the note it will be 
found, from an incidental allusion to Custine, that it must have 
been written previous to that General’s recall from the army, early 
in July, 1793, and therefore before Robespierre had influence 
enough to be elected into the committees of government. It is 
clear, also, that it was only the heads of a speech prepared durin 
one of the popular insurrections—probably either that of 10th 
March, or 3ist May, 1793, when assuredly Robespierre was as yet 
in no condition to dream of establishing a volonté une in his own 
person; and moreover it appears, from the context, that volonté 
une meant—not the will of one, but—one will ; for it states that 
the volonté une was to be ‘ republican, and to be carried into 
effect by republican ministers—republican journals—republican 
deputies—and a republican government.’ So that, in fact, this 
celebrated paper proves nothing as to the design which Robes- 
pierre is supposed to have formed above a year after it was really 
written, 

A more minute attention to dates would explain many points 
of Robespierre’s policy, For instance, from the moment (2d 
June, 1793) that his party became the majority, Robespierre’s 
course of proceedings was essentially changed. He now began 
to defend, even against his own over-zealous partizans, the 
Convention, the Government, and even the Committee of Public 
Safety, though the members of this Committee were. mode- 
rates, and had not been displaced by the late revolution. This 
change, unnoticed by most historians, is, by those who men- 
tion it, attributed to a new light broken in upon his mind, an 
incipient conversion to a principle of moderation. It was 
no such thing—it was the mere result of his change of posi- 
tion,—from being one of the minority to being one of the ma- 
jority. nteen spa no doubt, began now to see that he should 

soon called to the direction of affairs, and—like all other 
202 Oppositionists 
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Oppositionists who become Ministerialists—was disposed’ to’ te- 
press the disorganization which he had hitherto provoked.’ But’ he 
was still but a private man; and when he found, oni successive 
renewals of the Committee of Public Safety, that his name was— 
as it seemed, studiously—omitted, we see him ‘throwing off'his re- 
cent moderation and again counténancing popular interferences. 
At last, towards the end of July, a great fermentation in ‘the 
public mind intimidated the Conveution—a member of the 
Committee resigned—Robespierre at last became an effective 
member of the government, which from that time, as we shall 
see presently, began to assume a deeper character of energetic 
cruelty.. But he cannot even yet be considered as a dictator—tliat 
pinuacle he attained only on the death of Hebert, near a year later ; 
and from the 31st May, 1793, to April, 1794, Robespierre ‘and 
his Jacobins must be considered rather as the colleagues of Dan- 
ton and the Cordeliers* (as this section of the party was called), 
than the supreme authority. Fiom the 31st May, when Robes- 
pierre began to take a part in the direction of affairs, we find him 
gradually investing himself in deeper and deeper mystery ; and as 
his public authority and its excesses grew more and more notorious, 
his private conduct and objects become more and more obscure. 

At last, about the beginning of August, 1793, Robespierre took 
his seat at the Committee of Public Safety, and the Reign of 
Terror began. It is true that the whole revolution was a system 
of Terror to which Robespierre had, as we have seen, contri- 
buted no small share, but we are considering only that portion 
of it which has been attributed to his influence, and more espe- 
cially distinguished by that just and atrocious title. It we say 
began, but it was only by gradual steps that such a tyranny could 
be carried to the tremendous height it finally attained. On 
the 23rd August, 1793, was passed the decree of the Levée en 
masse, which would not only secure the frontiers from exter- 
nal enemies, but would remove from the interior all those who 
were likely to impede the course of domestic despotism. Next 
came a Forced Loan, which plundered and intimidated all the 





* All these clubs took their names from the convents whose halls, left unappro- 
ptiated by the expulsion of the monks, were seized upon by the clubs. The Jacobins 
tuok possession of a club of the Dominicans, who were popularly called Jacobins, 
because their first location in Paris was La Rue St. Jacques. The Cordeliers were 
Franciscans, so called from the cord which they wore as a girdle. Their convent near 
the Luxembourg gave its name to the Dantonist Club. The Feuillants were of the 
order of St. Bernard, and so called from their principal convent at Feuillant in Lan- 

. Their convent was nearly opposite that of the Jacobins in the Rue St. 

onoré, and still nearer the Hall of the Assembly (the Manége). It was here that 
a moderate club of Constitutionalists, seceders from the Jacobins, endeavoured to esta- 
blish themselves, and so utterly failed, that the very title ‘Feuillant’ became a sen- 
tence of death. 
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affluent classes. ..On the 17th September followed the celebrated 
Loi, des Suspects, which enacted a series of definitions of those 
who, might—even on the denunciation of an individyal—be ar- 
rested as, suspected persons,—detinitions which included, in’ one 
or other of their, categories, all man and woman kind. These three 
laws rendered the government uncontrolled masters of the pro- 
perty. and, persons, of the whole population of France; and lest 
there should be found in them any latent restriction,—any possi- 
bility,of evasion,—a fourth decree, of the 10th October, declared 
the goyernment revolutionary, or, in other words, invested it with 
an absolute despotism for any object whatsoever which the go- 
vernment should choose to think or call revolutionary. 

Such was the legislation of Terror. Before we proceed to show 
how it was executed, we must pause a moment to consider the 
personal influence which Robespierre had in that system. 

Some authorities, and amongst others, Buonaparte, (who had 
some early connexion with the Robespierres,) affect to believe that 
Maximilian was not the founder of the system of Terror, and that 
he was for atime inclined to moderate it, and at last fell in an 
endeavour to arrest and overthrow it. ~The motives of any man, 
and particularly of so insulated and reserved a person as Robes- 
pierre, are inscrutable—they are what Thiers emphatically calls 
the secret of men’s souls—and convinced as we are that Robespierre 
possessed an acute, logical, and calculating mind, it would seem, & 
priori, highly probable—and that moral probability is strengthened 
by many practical indications—that Robespierre entertained some 
such laudable intentions; but on the other hand, the great facts 
of the case chronologically considered, form, as it seems to us, 
a body of almost irresistible evidence, that the reigns of Robes- 

ierre and of Terror cannot be distinguished in fact, or separated 
in reason, The four great measures of organized despotism which 
we have just mentioned, were proposed and adopted after Robes- 
pierre had been added to the Committee of Public Safety, and he 
had been the only important addition. We shall see presently, in 
considering the execution of those measures, that the Terror grew 
in frightful mtensity in a gradual and exact proportion to the in- 
crease of Robespierre’s personal authority. We are aware of the 
fallacy in ordinary aflairs of the argument propter quia 
but in this case the steps of Robespierre were followed so exactly 
and so invariably by the stream of blood, that we cannot relieve 
our minds from the conclusion that they must have been cause 
and consequence. 

»-We now return to the executive measures of this deplorable 
tyranny. Popular massacres were out of fashion. Indeed, they 
were no longer applicable to the projects of the anarchists—which 
required 
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required a permanent mstrument capable of control—and, ‘instead 
of such anmanageable conflagrations, they erected, like Nebu- 
chadnezzar, a furnace, whose intensity they might guide; and the 
number and quality of whose victims they could select. 

Immediately after the Tenth of August, 1792, a special tribunal 
was established for the trial of political offences. In the height 
of the struggle between the Jacobins and Girondins, on the 16th 
March, 1793, the Convention was terrified into giving it, on the pro- 

ition of Danton, a new constitution and more extensive powers. 

t was even proposed by the Jacobins to change its name to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal—the Convention, still under some degree 
of Girondin influence, saw in the word revolutionary a contradiction 
to all legality, and named it only ‘Tribunal Extraordinaire. We 
shall see presently how it regained its original designation, and 
how well it deserved it. This tribunal was the furnace required— 
it was permanent—manageable—servile—and, under the forms of 
what had replaced law and justice in France, was capeble and 
willing to exercise any degree of oppression, and to commit any 
extent of murder. 

For some months, this tribunal sent to the scaffold but a few 
and these inconsiderable victims. It was now to be brought into 
greater activity, but its progress was regulated with art. The first 
considerable victim (17th August, 1793) was General Custines*— 
his execution intimidated the generals. There was a certain 
incendiary journalist, named Gorsas, whose brutal violence had 
— his election to the Convention, where he had joined the 

irondins. On their proscription he had escaped and was out- 
lawed—he was taken, and being identified, was sent by the Revo- 
lution to the scaffold on the 7th October. ‘This was the first in- 
stance of the immolation of a deputy—it was well chosen—Gorsas, 
besides being a personal enemy of Robespierre, was odious and 
contemptible, and having been outlawed, a trial was not necessary 
—but it sufficiently announced what was intended for the rest of 
the Girondins, who languished in prison till the public mind 
Should be sufficiently blooded to enable the Jacobins to proceed to 
their condemnation. 

With this object, we firmly believe, rather than any other, the 
Queen was next immolated (16th October). The detestable 
calumny which Herbert ventured against this injured—and not 
merely innocent but—admirable woman is notorious ; but it is not 
so well known that Robespierre, who was certainly the immediate 
mover of her execution, expressed great indignation at the charge 
—not at its falsehood and atrocity, but at its impolicy—* That 





* Of the thousands who died on the scaffold in France, this General and Madame 
du Barri appear to have been the on/y two who showed any pusillanimous —s 
ool, 
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fool, Herbert,’ he exclaimed, ‘ will make her an object of pity !’ 
Between the 16th and 30th of October, sixteen other victims, two, 
three, and four ata time, prepared the Parisians for the execu- 
tion, on the. 3ist, of the Twenty-one Girondins, ‘These men 
were! so clearly innocent of the crimes of which they were charged, 
and were so clearly guilty of what was then called ‘ patriotism,’ and 
defended themselves so well by that eloquence which had been so 
long the tocsin of the Revolution, that the tribunal hesitated to 
condemn them. The danger to the Jacobin cause was great ; but 
Robespierre was greater. On the third day of the trial he appeared 
in the tribune of the Convention—he deplored the delay of justice, 
and moved and carried a decree, that ‘ Whenever any trial should 
have lasted three days, the tribunal might declare itself satisfied 
of the quilt of prisoners—might stop the defence—close the dis- 
cussions—and send the accused to death! And, lest any possible 
chance of a prisoner’s acquittal should remain, he proposed, and 
the Convention decreed, that the title of Tribunal Extraordinaire 
should be changed into that of Tribunal Revolutionaire—by this 
change of a single word, giving the judges a revolutionary discre- 
tion—in other words—arbitrary power! These decrees—passed 
at the Tuileries whilst the trial was pending at the Palais,—were 
sent on the moment to the Tribunal, which adopted at once the 
bloody intimation, declared itself satisfied, and at midnight on the 
30th of October condemned the 7'wenty-one to death, who were 
next morning executed*—under the circumstances already stated— 
in the Place de la Revolution—under the windows of the Hall of 
the Convention, the scene of their crimes—their triumphs—and 
their fall. 

Here Robespierre was avowedly the chief director; but he 
acted with the advice and concurrence of Danton; and for his 
vengeance there may be, as we before observed, this palliative, 
that if he had not sent them to the scaffold, they would undoubt- 
edly have sent him. 

Up to this point, therefore, the advocates of Robespierre might 
have some colour for doubting that he was instigated by an innate 
cruelty and gratuitous love of blood. Heretofore, the imtoxica- 
tion of faction, the frenzy of revenge, and the necessity of self- 
defence, might be alleged in excuse for his proceedings; but 
henceforth these palliations, miserable as they are, cannot be ad- 
duced, We must look for other motives, 

This blow, struck at the heart of the national representation 
itself, in the persons of its most distinguished members, paralysed 








* Twenty only were executed: one Vulané had stabbed himself, but the tribunal 
ordered that his corpse should be carried in the same cart with his living friends to 
the place of execution—an unheard-of barbarity. 
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every soul: ‘The Convention became from this hour a silent! and 
servile‘aecomplice im the atrocities of its Committees and: their 
obedient Tribunal ; and except Robespierre’s own, there was not 
a head which did not tremble at the fall of Vergniaud’s. 

But was even he himself at ease? Far from it. | His anxieties 
and tortures: were greater than those of the most tortured of his 
victims— 

* Nec hos 

Evasisse putes, quos diri conscia facti 

Mens trahit attonitos, et surdo verbere cedit, 

Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum!’ 
He had committed an enormous fault, as well as an atrocious 
crime, in violating the persons of the national representatives : 
he found, too Jate, that he had made his position so slippery with 
blood, that every movement menaced him with an inevitable fall ; 
and * assassination,’ and the ‘ approaching sacrifice of his life, 
became the first objects of his thoughts and the prominent topics 
in all his harangues, even when he seemed at an inaccessible pin- 
nacle of elevation. 

Danton, hitherto his associate and champion, the audacious 
Danton, seems at last to have taken fright—declined to be of ‘the 
Committee of Public Safety—obtained leave of absence. from 
the sittings of the Convention, and endeavoured to escape notice 
and drown his apprehensions in the enjoyment of social and 
domestic life. But the rest of Robespierre’s pack of blood- 
hounds grew only more and more ravenous for a continuation 
of their daily prey, and he saw himself in danger of being de- 
voured by his own dogs. He endeavoured to appease them : by 
accumulated carcasses, and not a day passed without two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, and ten executions of all that 
was interesting for youth and beauty,—venerable for age and vir- 
tues,—respectable for loyalty to the old constitution,—notorious for 
services to the republic,—or distinguished for literature or talents— 
nor was poverty, obscurity, or even turpitude a protection: the 
indigent died with the rich—the artizan with the magistrate—the 
peasant with the prince—and shameless prostitutes, ‘ furies of 
the guillotine,’ with the amiable and heroic models of every female 
virtue. But all would not do—the blood-hounds were insatiable, 
and there were many and not obscure indications that Robespierre 
himself was in imminent danger. ‘The leader of this new faction— 
which Camille Desmoulins designated as ultra-revolutionists—was 
Hebert, the editor of a blasphemous, indecent, bloody,.aud every 
way infamous journal, called Le Pére Duchesne ; Vincent, a clerk 
in the War” ; Momoro, ‘a printer ; Grammiont, a)player ; 
Ronsin, who had been a play-writer, and was now a general ; 
‘ Clootz, 
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Clootz,a crazy Prussian; and Chaumette, the, procureur-général 
of the Commune of )Paris.. ‘The first hostility of these men against 
their late idol took .a singular turn. Robespierre. professed some 
respect for moral, ideas, and, was supposed to be, not, unfayour- 
rable—on | political ;grounds at least-—to religious worship. A 
certain priest of the name of Gobel, who had embraced the Revo- 
lution with a blind and impotent zeal, had been elected Arch- 
bishop of Paris. ‘The Hebertists persuaded this poor wretch 
to go in procession, in all.his. archiepiscopal. state, and with his 
clerical attendants, to the bar of the Convention, .where he 
delivered up the insignia, and. abjured the obligation, of his 
sacred character—while his followers explicitly avowed atheism, 
and demanded the ,extermination of all, superstition. Several 
bishops. and priests, members of the Convention, followed 
this impious example, and Christianity was publicly abolished 
in France, and the worship of Reason substituted. in its stead. 
But: that.was not all. Chaumette, who was the chief legal 
magistrate of Paris, procured a decree of the municipality for 
the celebration in the cidevant churches of the worship of the 
new: divinity ;. the Cathedral of Nétre Dame was designated as 
the Temple of Reason, and on the 10th of November was. cele- 
brated the feast of the Goddess—represented by Momoro’s wife— 
who, in an indecent attire, was seated on the high altar, and re- 
ceived and returned the devotion of her votaries by a kiss. 

In this. shocking farce Robespierre saw not only a dissolution 
of all morals. and of the bonds of human society, but an. insult 
to his known sentiments, and, perhaps, an anticipated attack on 
his own intentions of returning to some system of moral and reli- 
gious government. . He boldly. assailed Hebert in the Jacobin 
Club—ridiculed and denounced his new religion, and inculcated 
the advantage and necessity of a moral and religious constitution 
of society in a sensible and vigorous speech, in which he re- 
peated the celebrated phrase—‘ If the Divinity did not exist, a 
wise legislator would have invented it.’ 

This annihilated the worship of Reason, but only further exas- 
perated the Hebertists. Danton by this time had discovered that 
retirement would afford him no security; and suspecting that he 
was equally obnoxious to Hebert and Robespierre, returned to his 
duties in the Convention. His re-appearance. was the signal for 
his impeachment by Hebert; but Robespierre, exasperated 
and alarmed by the audacity cf that villain, defended ; Danton 
with singular boldness and ability—we should have added, with 
generosity, did not the sequel prove that he could have. no such 
feeling.. ‘The Hebertists thus doubly defeated had recourse to 
Robespierre’s own system of raising the. Sections and their mobs 
against 
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against the Convention, under the pretence of stimulating public 
justice against the counter-revolutionists. They belonged to Dan- 
ton’s old club of the Cordeliers, and affected to maintain the prim- 
ciples from which they accused him of being an apostate. It was 
now that, in opposition to these new Cordeliers, Camille Desmow- 
lins began a journal called The Old Cordelier. Desmoulins had 
been one of the first firebrands of the Revolution, and had assumed 
the atrocious title of Attorney-General of the Lamp-post, in those 
days when the lamp-post was the instrument of popular murder ; 
but, like Danton, he had lately married a young and rich wife, and 
like him, he began to feel some emotions of humanity when he 
found his own property and person in danger. The ‘Old Cordelier’ 
was the first publication which, since the Revolution, had dared 
to talk of clemency and of closing the bleeding wounds of the 
country; and, coming from so unexpected a quarter, it was’ re- 
ceived with prodigious applause, and is to this day quoted as a 
model of wit, pleasantry, argument, and eloquence all combined 
in the cause of humanity. ‘To us it appears that its literary merits 
are much over-rated. Nor did its publication require much cou- 
rage—of which, indeed, Desmoulins’ share was but small; for he 
was supported and prompted by the powerful Danton, and even 
by the still more powerful Robespierre. 

But he over-shot his mark: Robespierre saw with pleasure the 
attack on the Hebertists, but it did not require his jealousy 
‘to see in the Old Cordelier (the very title of which was offensive 
to the leader of the antagonist club of the Jacobins) many bitter 
and ominous sarcasms against his own system—and he could not 
but remember that reproduction of his old aristocratic signa- 
ture of ‘ De Robespierre,’ which we before noticed. The public 
success, however, of this journal, and the co-operation of Danton, 
assured Robespierre that he might venture to proceed to extremi- 
ties with Hebert and his followers. They were arrested on the 
night of the 13th of March, 1794. Theirtrial began on the 20th, 
and having lasted three days, the jury, under the decree made against 
the Girondins, declared themselves satisfied ; and, on the 24th, 
‘Hebert, and his followers, were condemned and executed the 
same evening to the number of nineteen persons, perishing within 
one hour on one scaffold. 

Universal joy and hope pervaded France at this act of retribu- 
tive justice. It was received as the pledge of anewera. Robes- 
pierre, Danton, and Desmoulins were supposed to be united in a 
‘system of mercy and moderation ; and at this moment it seems as 
if Robespierre had had it in his power to close the horrors of the 
Revolution. Why he did not do so appears to us very diffi- 
cult, on any of ‘the principles of human action, to wnderstand— 
but 
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‘but entirely inexplicable on the supposition adopted—with more 
or less confidence—by most historians and biographers, by 
Buonaparte,—by the Abbé Guillon in his History of the Mar- 
tyrs, and by a large portion of the literary world,—that Robes- 
pierre éntertained, towards the end of his life, what were 
called moderate principles. Here was a most remarkable crisis ; 
he had avenged at once morality, religion, and social order by 
the punishment of Hebert; he had lately added to his fame and 
his popularity by his generous defence of Danton; Camille Des- 
moulins had, still more recently, advocated clemency with, as 
was supposed, his concurrence; his re-union with these old 
friends appeared now complete, and cemented by the strongest 
interests and on the best of all grounds; yet, in an interval of 
ten days, the whole scene was changed in the most unexpected 
and terrible manner. He had overthrown and sent to the scaffold 
—with Danton’s, at least, tacit consent—their common enemies 
on the 24th of March, and on the 4th of April, Danton and 
Desmoulins, his old friends and allies, were—will posterity be- 
lieve it ?—arrested, and sent on the 5th to the scaffold, still wet 
with the blood of their antagonists and victims! What could have 
occurred in that short interval? The sarcasms of Desmou- 
lins may have offended Robespierre ; but they were sarcasms prin- 
cipally directed against the common enemy, and which had con- 
tributed to the common success, Besides, after all, in such grave 
and vital matters, gay and even bitter pleasantries cannot account 
for such desperate extremities. But what had Danton done ? why 
was he so generously defended in November—so suddenly sacn- 
ficed in April? He was certainly not eager in the prosecution of 
Hebert, as is shown by—amongst graver proofs—a slight cireum- 
stance which is nevertheless worth preserving. On the 16th of 
March a deputation appeared at the bar to congratulate the Con- 
vention on the fall of Hebert, and one of the deputation sang a 
song made for the occasion. Danton was offended at this; and 
the great Danton’s last act was the obtaining a decree of the 
National Assembly that henceforward no one should be allowed 
to sing songs at its bar. (Moniteur, 17th March, 1794.) But 
though no doubt alarmed at Hebert’s fate, he had concurred in it, 
and had certainly shown—in a meeting which a common friend 
had negotiated between him and Robespierre—ano disposition to 
play an independent part. ‘The lion appeared to have been com~- 
pletely tamed, and appeared to desire no better than to live in 
domestic tranquillity, Nor has any reason been ever assigned 
why Robespierre did not accept the overtures then made to him 
for an entire and cordial reconciliation. 

_ Robespierre himself, in one of his speeches, gives us his own 
bill of indictment against Danton : * Danton, 
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* Danton, the most dangerous of the enemies.of the country,ifjhe 
had not been the most cowardly—Danton, temporizing with. ¢ 
crime, connected with every plot, promising to the criminals protege, 
tion, and to the patriots fidelity—artful in giving his treasons, the 
pretext of public good—in justifying his vices by his pretended faults— 
he contrived through his friends to have the conspirators who were 
on the point of effecting the ruin of the republic, accused in an insig* 
nificant or favourable manner, in order that he might himself have an 
opportunity of defending them—he intrigued with Brissot, ecorré- 
sponded with Ronsin, encouraged Hebert, and prepared for every 
event, so as to be sure that he should gain whether they failed or suc- 
ceeded, and be the better able to rally all the enemies of liberty 
against the republican government.’—Rapport du 18 Flor., p. 9. 

These vague and, in some points, unintelligible charges, 
throw little light on the question, and upon the whole, we 
can bring our minds to rest upon two only explanations; either 
Danton and his friends saw in Robespierre an implacable enemy 
to mercy, and had therefore formed some intrigue to bring him 
to the scaffold; or, as has been surmised, St. Just, Couthon, 
Collot, and the violent Jacobins, menaced Robespierre himself, 
if he did not consent to the sacrifice of Danton. Either of 
these explanations is full of difficulty, and we must leave the ques- 
tion as obscure as we have found it, with this difference only, that 
other writers have evaded it, and that our doubts may perhaps 
have the effect of suggesting some deeper researches into this 
enigmatical point of the history of the Revolution. One trait of 
Danton we cannot even in this sketch omit: when he was con- 
demned by the Tribunal, he exclaimed, ‘ ’Tis but:a year since I 
myself proposed the institution of this Tribunal—and | ask pardon 
for that act of God and man !’ 

Robespierre now stood alone, more dreaded and less powerful 
than ever. The death of Danton, so long his friend and so often 
his defender, alienated, and we may say, revolted—by its inex- 
plicable motives and its obvious ingratitude and impolicy—bis 
staunchest adherents. When Danton fell there was no man who 
could think his own life worth half an hour’s purchase, and in 
every heart there was excited a double feeling of subservience and 
suspicion ; they became cautious not to provoke, and yet anxious 
to relieve themselves from such an unintelligible tyranny. 

And now again, if Robespierre bad any moderate designs, he 
was the uncontrolled and indisputable master of his own policy, 
and might, and must have shown some tendency to moderation ; 
but, instead of any such symptom, the march of legal massacre 
became more rapid and bloody. ‘The executions, which hereto- 
fore seldom exceeded eight or ten per diem, and in one case—that 
of Hebert—onty reached nineteen, now became frogipent 
thirty, 
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thirty, forty, fifty, and sizty! We have examined, as originally 
pubhshed from the procés verbaur of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
the * Liste Géneralé des Condamnés,’ and we have extracted the 
following table of the results, which we think will astonish our 
readers, and prove that the executions grew gradually with the 
personal influence of Robespierre, and became enormous in pro- 
portion as he successively extinguished his rivals. 


Numbers condemned by the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris in 
eath Month, from its first institution (17th August, 1792) to 
the fall of Robespierre (27th July, 1794). 


1792. August 3 victims, 
September ; - 4 
October - - 1* 
[Tribunal re-modelled in March 1793.] 
17938. April , = 
May é . 9 
June ° . - 4 
July = ‘ 13 
[Robespierre elected into the Committee of Public Safety.} 
August . . >. § 
September , . 15 
October . ‘ - 60 including Brissol, &c. 
November ° ° 53 
December ° . 7 
1794, January ° : 83 
February “Ne . 7 
March : - 123 including Hebert, &c. 
April ; _ . 263 including Danton, &c. 
‘May . 5 ogpe 
June . ° - 672 
July : ° 835 exelusive of Robes- 


pierre and his accomplices. 

Here then we see that before Robespierre came into the go- 
vernment the numbers were comparatively small—the numbers 
of 13 and 14, in June and July, 1793, were swelled by some 
prisoners from La Vendée and Orleans, for which the govern- 
ment in Paris was not so immediately responsible—but soon after 
Robespierre was elected into the Committee the numbers sud- 
denly rose from 15 to 50, 60, 70, 80. In the month in which he 
had dispatched the ferocious Hebert, they rose to 123. In April, 
when he had gotten rid of Danton, to 263, and in the subsequent 
three months of his uncontrolled and autocratical administration, 
to 324, 672, and 825. 

What can be opposed to these figures, extracted from the 





* There were sixteen criminals executed in this month, but there was but one 
whose offence was of a political nature. 
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official returns of the Tribunal ? It is true that Robes ‘had 
ceased about the end of June to attend the Committee; but ‘his 
instruments, St. Just and Couthon, were there; and, ‘moreover, 
it is known that Fouquier Tinville, his public accuser, received 
his personal directions on the lists of victims. To the foregoing 
astonishing account of the monthly executions, we think it worth 
while to add the daily detail of the two last months ;—. 





June. 
Day. ‘Victims. Day. Victims. Day. Victims. 
= oe Si... + 
er US. cso AD tb: 6. a 
a > ar Pree 
4...16 | rr eA 
5. 6 Pee 7 do, «ae 
6...90 ar Ts « » a 
Tt « soe ots «: =e «6 <a 
8. Decadi*. 18 . Decadi. 28 . Decadi. 
9. . 22 - . «ae PRES. 
10. -13 20. : .87 30. , 14 
July. 
Day. Victims. Day. Victims, Day, Victims. 
- . ie in ee | ee » eS 
Be.e «ae ) hae eee” 
$...19 is “a x et ts ae 
4. 2 . . cH 3S. . «v—4it 
5. . . 28f 14..0— Sy 
6... 2:8 15. . .29 a: 
Pee 16. . .30 Pe 
8 . Decadi. | ee BB owe .c.e 
9.. .60 18 . Decadi. at ie 








These things happened in our own time—thousands are still 
living who saw them, yet it seems almost incredible that batches 
(fournées—such was the familiar phrase)—of sixty victims should 
be condemned in one morning by the same tribunal, and executed 
the same afternoon on the same scaffold. These batches com- 
prised all ranks, ages, sexes: the most different and even contra- 
dictory crimes were combined in the same accusation; persons 
were executed for conspiring together, who never saw one another 
till they met on the scaffold ; the majority of charges were vague 
and visionary, some unintelligible, and many even ridiculous, It 
cannot be thought irrelevant, if we give a few instances of the pro- 
ceedings of the Tribunal. Such details seem to have been con- 
~® The Decadi, which had been substituted for Sunday, was a public holiday. 

+ On this day (5th July), we find, by a note in the Momieur, that there were 7502 
prisoners in the prisons of Paris. This enormous number, as well as that of the exe- 


cutions, were probably swelled by prisoners from those country districts which had 
not a tribunal and guillotine of their own. 
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sidered, too, minute for history, but tous it seems that it is in these 
details, that the true history of the Revolution ’is to be read, 

_dn one batch were 22 women of the poorer class—most of them 
widows— 

. |For having in various ways forwarded the designs of the fanatics, 
aristoerats, priests, and the other agents of England, They were 
condemned and exeeuted the 23rd June, 1794,.’—Liste Générale des 
Condamnés, No, vi. p, 22. 


In the same bateh were 9 private soldiers and workmen— 


‘condemned to death for having employed extraordinary means to 
evade the requisition, such as pricking their own eyes with pins, and 
becoming by this cowardly artifice unable to bear arms.’—Jb. 

‘ Jean Julian, waggoner, having been sentenced to twelve years 
hard labour, took it into his head (s’avisa) to cry Vive le Roi! was 
brought back before the tribunal and condemned to death, September, 
1792.—Jb. i. p. 1. 

* Jean Baptiste Henry, aged eighteen, journeyman tailor, convicted of 
having sawn a tree of liberty; executed the 6th September, 1793,’— 
Ib. p. 10, 

‘ Bernard Augustin d’Absac, aged 51, ex-noble, late captain in the 
11th regiment, and formerly in the sea-service, convicted of having 
betrayed several lowns and several ships into the hands of the enemy, 
was condemned to death on the 10th January, 1794, and executed the 
same day.’—Jb. ii. 1. ~ 

‘ Stephen Thomas Ogie Baulny, aged forty-six, ex-noble, convicted 
of having intrusted his son, aged fourteen, to a garde du corps, in 
order that he might emigrate. Condemned to death 81st January, 
1794, and executed the same day.’—/b. p. 8. 

‘ Henrietta Frances de Marbceuf, aged fifty-five, widow of the ci- 
devant Marquis of Marbeeuf, residing at No. 47, Rue St. Honoré, in 
Paris, convicted of having hoped for (désiré) the arrival of the Aus- 
trians and Prussians, and of keeping provisions for them. Condemned 
to death the 5th Feb, 1794, and executed the same day.’—Jb. p. 10. 

‘ Jaeques de Beaume, a Dutch merchant, convicted of being the author 
and accomplice of a plot which existed in the month of June, 1790, 
tending to encourage our external and internal enemies, by nego- 
ciating, by way of loan, certain bonds of 1001. each, bearing interest 
at 5 per cent., of George Prince of Wales, Frederick Duke of York, 
and William Henry Duke of Clarence. Executed the 14th Feb, 1794. 

* James Duchesne, aged 60, formerly a servant, since a broker; 
John Sauvage, aged 34, gunsmith ; Frances Loizelier, aged 47, mil- 
liner; Melanie Cunosse, aged 21, milliner; Mary Magdalen Virolle, 
aged 25, female hair-dresser ;—convicted of having, in the eity of 
Paris, where they resided, composed writings, stuck bills, and poussé 
des cris [the gener code of England has no corresponding name 
for this capital offence,] were all condemned to death the 5th May, 
1794, and executed the same day.’—Jb, iv. p. 22, 
*‘ Genevieve 
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‘ Genevitve Gouvon, aged seventy-seven, sempstress, Convicted. of 

having been the author or accomplice of various 

since the —— the revolution by ‘he enemies of pas Tage | 
and of liberty, te to create civil war, to yze 

to annihilate the oxnithe government. Condemned to dea ah 
May, 1793, and executed the same day. 

“Francis Bertrand, aged 37, Etna ttt publican’ at Latte t the 
department of the Cote @Or, convicted of having furnished ‘to the 
defenders of the country sour wine injurious to the health of citizens, 
was condemned to death at Paris 15th May, 1793, and executed the 
same day.’—ZJb. v. p. 7. 

* Mary Angelica Plaisant, sempstress at Douai, convicted of having 
exclaimed that she was an aristocrat, and “ A fig for the nation.” Con- 
demned to death at Paris the 19th July, 1794, and executed the same 
day.’ 

With this tragical plaisanterie of the poor aristocratic sempstr ess 
of Douai, hurried away from her friends and her witnesses-to lose 
her head on the Place de la Révolution, in. Paris, for having cried 
‘ A fig for the nation!’ we conclude these astonishing extracts. 

If the energies of the revolutionary tribunal bad been solely 
directed against the rich aud great, whose hostility the government 
might have dreaded, we could have understood some motive for 
this incessant slaughter, but the examination of the Procés ver- 
bauz proves that the great majority of the victims were of the middle 
and inferior classes, and cousisted of persons who would probably 
have had no desire, and certainly had no power, to oppose the go- 
vernment. ‘There was, no doubt, much private revenge and much 
pecuniary rapacity gratified in the course of those executions: but 
that could not have gone to any great extent, and would only have 
profited the underlings ; for Robespierre had few personal enemies 
because he had few personal acquaintance, and he certainly was 
not sullied by any pecuniary corruption. The only rational:ex- 
planation we- can discover for the continuation of this frightful 
system is, that in the dark intrigues with which he was surrounded 
he was unable to pause, and still less to retreat, and the best we 
can believe of him is that he continued the slaughter in the prospect 
of finding opportunities of including in it (as he had already done 
Hebert and Denton) the rest of the tigers,—the Talliens, Collots, 
Bourdons, Barréres, Fouchés,—by whom he was surrounded. 
This conjecture is corroborated by the well-known fact, that his 
fall was caused by the certainty which these men obtained that he 
entertained designs for their immediate extermination. 

It is evident that the better order, at least, of. the people of 
Paris had begun to be weary of, if not disgusted with, these scenes. 
The guillotine had been orginally placed in the Carousel ;. it »vas 
removed, for the execution of the. king, to the Place Louis XV. ; 

there, 
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amusement, to witness the operations of the ‘holy 

’—but even of blood the Parisians will tire, and the pro- 
menaders in the —s and the inhabitants,—particularly the 
shop-keepers—of the adjoining streets, through which the daily 
batches were trundled to execution—began to find that there might 
be too much of a good thing. Of this Robespierre, who lived im 
the principal of these streets, (Rue St. Honoré,) could not be 
ignorant, and advantage was taken (that—a la Titus—a day might 
not be lost) of the holiday of the Decadi, 8th of June, 1794, to 
transport the guillotine from the Place Louis XV ., (where it had 
executed, as the Liste Générale carefully informs us, 1256 per- 
sons,) to the other extremity of Paris, where it was very appro- 
ptiately erected near the ruins of the Bastile. But by this time 
the people of the Faubourg St. Antome had also become satiated 
with massacre, and they too complained of the vicinity of the 
great revolutionary engine ; and after it had occupied its new posi- 
tion only four days, and dealt with only seventy-four victims, it was 
again removed still farther to an open space i a less thickly inha- 
bited neighbourhood near the Barrier du Tréne: there it stood a 
little more than six busy weeks, in which it dispatched 1403 persons. 
In the might of the 9th Thermidor it was again conveyed—for 
rre’s own use—to its former position in the Place Louis 

XV.,-or de la Révolution, in order that he and his friends might die 
on the scene of their most remarkable triumphs, ‘These move- 
ments of the guillotine are indicative of the state of the public mind. 
Robespierre, on his arrival in Paris as a‘ member of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, had takea, in common with a young friend, a cheap 
lod ng inthe Rue Saintonge—au fond du Marais, as Madame 
and, with somewhat of the aristocratical morgue of a minis- 
re lady, describes Robespierre's remote and’ hunible residence: 
Laponneraye tells us—probably from Mlle. Robespierre’s in- 
formation—that on the evening in which the ‘ massacre’ of the pe~ 
titioning' took “place im the Champ'de Mars’(17th July, 
1791), Robespierre in great agitation was returning from ‘the 
Champ de Mars through the Rue St: Honoré, accompanied: by 
a considerable crowd, crying Vive Robespierre! His sitwation «at 
the moment was dangerons, for the red flag was still flying. A car- 
penter of the name of Duplay, a — admirer of Robespierre; 
VOL. LIV. NO, CVIII, who 
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who: lived at No, 366, exactly, opposite the Rue St. Florentine, 
invited him to take refuge in his house. Hobespierre accepted the 
offer, and as perhaps his person was not considered safe, he was 
persuaded not to return home that might. Duplay had a, wife 
and’ three daughters, who were all flattered by the presence of 
the great popular leader, and were prodigal of attentions towards 
him, and at length Duplay proposed that Rabespierre should give 
up his distant lodgings in the Marais, and become his inmate, and 
his guest. Domiciled in this family, Robespierre sought no other 
society, and dividing his public time between the Convention and 
the Jacobins, (which were both in Duplay’s immediate neigh- 
bourhood,) he gave all his private hours to this humble circle. 
Duplay himself received his reward in being appointed,, by 
Robespierre’s influence, one of the Jurors of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, a place of power and emolument—as was also, we be- 
lieve, his son. Madame Duplay became conspicuous as one of 
the leaders of those ferocious women who sat daily at_ their 
needle-work round the scaffold, and were called by the indulgent 
Tricoteuses de la Guillotine, but more properly by the rest of 
the world Furies de la Guillotine! ‘The eldest daughter, Eléonore 
—who now assumed the classic name of Cornelia—aspired, it 
seems, to be in fact, as well as name, the ‘mother of the 
Gracchi,’ by captivating Robespierre ; she endeavoured to become 
his wife, and ended by passing, in the opinion of the neighbours, as 
his mistress. Laponneraye, on the authority of Mile. Robespierre, 
denies, though faintly, this last imputation—be that as it may, 
Robespierre was cautious to excite no scandal, and seems to have 
aimed at a reputation for moral decency as well as political in- 
tegrity ;*—but the general character of the Duplay family does 
not give us any great confidence in the virtue of Cornelia—who 
seems to have had much of her mother’s ferocity, for she, with her 
sisters and other companions, used to sit at their windows to see 
the ing sight of the batches of victims who passed everyday 
to the scafiold: The second sister married Lebas, a member of 
the Convention, and one of Robespierre’s most infamous satellites, 





* tjoye denies the disinterestedness of Robespierre, and asks how, out of his al- 
lowance as deputy—and he had nothing else—he could, besides purchasing a printing- 
office and paying a corps of body guards, have dressed ively, and given expensive 
dinnera at Conflans and St. Cloud? But when this iv all that hostility can allege, we 
may nde that the common opinion is just. It is generally said, that at his death 
but franes were found in his lodgings ; but Colonel Meda, who arrested Robes- 
pierre, states, that he found on him a pocket-book containing bank notes and bills 
to the amount of 10,000 franes, which was laid on the bar of the Convention, but was 
never after heard of—but even this was but a small sum, 400/— Mem. de Meda. The 
paca ben the delivery of the pocket-book to the Convention. + Courtois’ 
report there is a letter from a correspondent, alluding to sums placed in the English 
funds—but we believe this to have been a forgery. ’ wh 
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who, as Girffroy states, persecuted him for havitig informed him af 
the ante-nuiptial irrégularities' of his wife’s conduct. ‘The thiri 
married another member of the Convention, whose name has not 
reached ‘us. ‘His private society was composed of persons of the 
same ¢lass—Nicholas, a printer—Arthur, a paper‘maker—and 
such men whom their patron employed as Jurors of the Tribunal, 
of in similar small offices, and most of whom perished on the same 
scaffold’ with him. We may here observe that Buonaparte, who 
was anxious to erase every trace of the revolution, thought it worth 
while to pull down the residence of his old friend aud predecessor, 
and the street called Duphot, exactly opposite the Rue St. Flo- 
rentine, passés over the site. 

But the modesty of Robéspierre’s personal habits neither dimi- 
nished his public fame nor his personal dangers. On the 22nd 
May, 1794, a man of the name of Lamiral formed, it is said, the 
resolution to assassinate him, but not beimg able to reach Robes- 
pierre, he contented himself with discharging a pistol at Collot 
d’Herbois, who now occupied a place in the public eye next to 
Robespierre. The day following, the 23rd, a young girl, named 
Cécile Renaud, with a bundle under her arm, came to Duplay’s to 
inquire for Robespierre ; Robespierre had a volunteer body guard 
of Sans culottes who accompanied him, armed with pikes, when- 
ever he went abroad, and who, at other times, were to be seen 
lounging about the porch of Duplay’s house; the attempt of 
Lamiral made these a suspicious,—they examined the girl 
and her bundle, m which they found some clothes and a knife : 
some accounts do not mention the knife, and'some say two knives : 
—when asked what she wanted with Robespierre, and why she 
carried these things, she replied, ‘ She wanted to see Robespierre, 
because she was curious to see a ¢yrant,—that she had no inten- 
tion to use the knife,—and that she had brought a change of linen 
because she expected to be sent to prison, and from prison to the 
scaffold.’ She added, that ‘ she was a royalist, because she pre- 
ferred one king to fifty thousand tyrants’—and concluded by boldly 
demanding to be led at once to the guillotine. A day or two after, 
a young man of the name of Saintonax, (Thiers and Laponne- 
raye, following the Moniteur, call him by the then odious title 
of an: ex-monk,—the Liste Générale designates him a surgical 
student,) on hearing at Choisy sur Seine the attempt of Lamiral, 
regretted that it had failed. And one Cardinal, a schoolmaster im 
Paris, had said, when elevated with wine, to a friend who betrayed 
him, that the French were base cowards to submit to such tyranny. 
Some writers doubt whether there was any real design against 
bespierre, and imagine that, jealous of Collot’s being selected as a 
worthier object of assassination, he falsely represented himself as 
: 2p2 having 
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attack on Collot ona cd by Government in the Conven- 
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asked about it, and then Barrére, on the 20th, made a report, in 
which the facts are stated as above, with, however, the all-im- 
portant omission of the knife. That seems ‘to have been an apter 
thought ; and two knives were probably mentioned, because, as it 
was. the, habit i in, France for every ove to carry 2, knife to cut their 
victuals, the possession of one knife would not be extraordi- 
nary, _.The earlier, writers—Miss Williams, Pages, Adolphus, 
as, well as Lacretelle and others, state distinctly that she had no 
weapon whatsoever, We have not, at present, the means of exa- 
mining this matter more deeply, but we think it probable that Cécile 
Renaud had some, vague intention of imitating Charlotte Corday ; 
she, however, seems to have been a weak-minded, ignorant girl, who 
had not thonght very distinctly of her object, and not at all of its 
means, ‘This opinion is corroborated by the fact that the trials were 
not hurried on with the usual velocity—time, it seems, was taken for 
a full investigation. The attempts were made on the 21st and 22nd 
May, and it appears by the Liste Générale that the execution did 
not, take place. till three weeks after, Saintonax and Cardinal 
were. certainly not parties to either attempt, but all were sent to 
the. scaffold together, as might be expected, even from a soberer 
tribunal than that which had condemned a sempstress for saying ‘a 
fig for the nation,’ and a tinman for selling sour wine. But there 

appears no pretence for involving in the same fate the father, the 
brother, aud the aunt of Cécile, and a multitude of other persons, 
who, could certainly have had no concern in it ;—the venerable 
Sombreuil, whose life had been saved, in the massacres of Septem- 
ber, by the heroism of his daughter, who had the astonishing firmness 

to.drink a cup of human blood as the price of her father’s pardon— 
Madame de. Sainte Amaranthe * and her daughter and son, aged 

= There isa story told of the cause of the sacrifice of these ladies, so shocking, that 
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had bock) by Unaal, uitial, the object of great attention ; but he had, it seems, been 

ed to depart from his usual sobriety, and under the infinence of wite a allowed 

s of his secret y to transpire. When ap petite the ll of ths 
indiscretion, at its consequences, and to stifle the ct tne whole 
_ of Bt. /and'all who ‘had dined there, with other victims to the num- 
sizty-one, were sent to the scaffold.’ ( Biographie Universelle, art. Robespierre.) 
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nineteen and seventeen—Michonis, a member of the Municipality, 
Wid" Kaa ShoWh d hutlline “iitbtede of the queen when 
ander hig Sup ey the : Madame Buret, ‘an 
adttess’’ of ‘the "Opera, With a’ git Of'eightten, her ‘sérvarit—atid 
about Zifty dther' pérsolis of the most different classés—who all-ac- 
domipanied Cétile ‘Retitdd ‘and’ Lainitil to’ the’ seuifold, tlo hed 
Hike “useni)’ as a i atér’ mark Of ignomity, t' red shéHts, the cos: 
tume of era dérers. “And, ’as'‘a ¢limaX'to all this atrocity, Bar- 
réré, in his‘ report on the affair, cally Cécile “an agent of England ;* 
and on the strength of that imputation, induced the Convention to 
pass the celebrated decree, that’ io ‘quarter should be given ‘to 

British of Hanoverians. bor» a 
Anterior, liowever, to these everits—on the 7th May, Robespierre 
exhibited what he thought the master-stroke of his policy, and what, 
if éver he meditated a dictatorial power, he meant’ to ‘be its'basis. 
He addressed to the Convention a long report on the relation of re- 
ligious and moral idea’ with republican principles,’ and concluded 
by proposing that the Republic should formally acknowledge the 
Supreme Being, and should on the 8th June celebrate in His 
honour a national festival. In ordinary circumstatices such «a pro- 
position would have been equally impious and absurd; but we 
miust recollect that the ‘existence of a Supreme Being had been 
formally denied in France—that the altars had been polluted by 
the adoration of prostitutes—that the cemeteries bore the inscrip- 
tion prescribed by law, Death is an eternal sleep !—in short, that 
atheism was part and parcel of the existing constitution, and 
what was worse, of the general habits of the people. ‘So amalga- 
mated had this notion become witli all revolutionary feelings, that 
no individuals, nor even the committees of ‘government, either 
dared to attempt, or had they dared could have hoped, to over- 
throw this miserable doctrine. Nothing short of the’ sovereiga 
authority of the Convention could at that moment have risked so 
anti-revolutionary a proceeding, and the absurdity ‘of the decree, 
is therefore fairly attributable, not so much to its movers, as to the 
public opinion which required so strange a corrective. ‘The te- 
port, ‘or rather speech, in which Robespierre proposed this decree, 
is far from evidencing any return to a ‘sound system of either mio- 
rals or politics. As to religion he says not a word, but loses’ hint: 
self im the vaguest and flimsiest deism ; while,'as to ‘ superstition 
and priests,’ he is as severe and sanguinary as Hebert could have 
desired. The report'was of course adopted ; the festival was ‘des 
creed, but so inveterate was the contrary prejudice, that it utterly 
failed ; and although we will not say that this alone caused the ruin 
of its author, it certainly enabled those who hated’ and feared hint 
on other grounds to accelerate that ruin. ‘The public and part of the 
secret 
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secret history * of that festival is well known. We shall not'repeat it. 
Robespierre was chostn President of the Convention ad hoc, and 
the da Jute, 1794a remarkably fine'one—opened with a 
g ‘exhilaration wlich seems! to have thawed évett ‘his reserve ; 
he played his part with spirit, eloquence, and considerable effect, and 
may have been for a few hours satistied that ‘hé had now attained the 
sunmnit of unrivalled power. But before the day was over, he had 
received from the expressions’ and manners of the colleagues who 
surrounded ‘him, and: particularly of some members of the com- 
mittee, strong intimations that personal animosities existed, and 
that the perils and difficulties.of his position were—not terminated, 
but—increased. From this moment must be dated his declension 
he found himself involved in petty squabbles with those com- 
mittees who, from having been so long his slaves, now presumed 
to become (without yet daring open opposition) the suspicious 
critics, and even censors of his propositions. 

He soon saw that a new struggle was inevitable, and prepared 
himself to deal with his old friends and new enemies, as he had 
so successfully done in nearly similar circumstances with Hebert 
and Danton—of whose party, indeed, his present antagonists 
might be called the tail, But the present case; was even more 
serious—first, because the fate of Hebert and Danton was itself 
a warning to their successors; and secondly, because he hail now 
to overcome, not individual deputies, but his colleagues, aye, and 
the majority of his colleagues, invested with an equal share with 
himself in the power of government. He seems to have resolved, 
therefore, to begin by strengthening the hands of his faithful and 
devoted adherents the Revolutionary Tribunal, to whom he in- 
tended to deliver over his antagonists; and accordingly Couthon, 
on the 9th June, 1794, proposed a law (drawn up by Robespierre 
himself) to give the Tribunal additional powers—the most exten- 
sive and expeditious. It was to divide itself into four sections for 
quadruple dispatch—the crimes which it was to try were multiplied 
in the vague and expansive definition of enmity to the People—- 
the power. of sending persons to trial was given to the Con- 
yention, to the two committees, to the individual representatives 
detached on missions, and to the Public Accuser, Fouquier Tin- 
ville. . If the Tribunal should possess either material or morai 
proofs of guilt, it was relieved from the necessity of hearing wit- 
nesses—and finally, this monstrous Jaw enacted that no advocates 
should be employed, because, forsooth, calumniated patriots would 
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find sufficient defenders in the patriot jurors, and conspirators 
did not.deserve. to be indulged with advocates. | siepeiclott 
. Assuredly, of all the iniquitous prostitutions of the name of law 
which the world has ever seen, this. was the greatest... His col- 
leagues of the committees were at.once exasperated and alarmed— 
but they did not, venture to resist ; the Jaw, was passed on the ) Oth 
June; and soon after, when their dread, of |Robespierre was. re- 
moved, they found it a very convenient accession to they own 
authority, and resisted an attempt to repeal it. . But what Robes- 
pierre’s distinct object was in proposing it we are nowhere told, 
nor do we see. He had, on the 25th of December, 1793, annouuced 
the necessity of giving additional powers to the Tribunal, and had 
carried adeoree that the Committee of Public Safety should, within 
the shortest possible delay, propose a plan for its more active orga- 
nization; but at that time Hebert and Danton were. alive and 
formidable—while at the present juncture it seems to us, that any 
facility which his projects might derive from the acceleration of the 
proceedings and the extended power of the Public Accuser, (both 
already great enough, ove would have thought,) was dearly pur- 
chased by the new power given to the committees, which had 
shown such symptoms of opposition, and, above all, by the danger 
of raising so momentous a question at such a crisis. Surely at 
would have been more prudent to bave attacked Collot and. Tallien 
by the same machinery that had overthrown Desmoulins and 
Danton, than to have risked a preliminary battle on such odious 


-grounds. Either Robespierre must have been the blindest and 


rashest of men, or this law must have had some special object and 
intended operation which las not been explained—any more than 
another important, and, as it seems to us, very imprudent step 
which followed. 

It was about this time that he began to absent himself from 
the committees. ‘The historians attribute this secession to the 
opposition be met in these bodies; but this, surely, after pro- 
posing a law which had given them collectively new powers of 
life and death, seems a very irrational motive. His abseuce 
left in the hands of his adversaries the weapon he had forged 
to exterminate them. Yet we confess we have no other reason 
to suggest. ‘The Committee of Public Safety+-the real sovereign 
power — continued sullenly subservient, though he was repre- 
sented in it only by Couthon, (St. Just was on a mission)—~but 
the Committee of General Security attempted to involve him.in 
a strange and almost ludicrous danger. ‘This committee—which 
had the department of internal police—happened to discover that 
there lived in an obscure quarter of Paris an old woman of the 
name of Catherine Theot, who hat the same mania. as our 
- Johanna 
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Johanna Southcott, of »believmg that, at the age of ‘seventy, she 
was''to become the mother of the Saviour, who was ‘now’ to: be 
born ‘again, ‘and)to commence his ‘final reign; she called ‘herself 
the * Mother of God,’ and, like Johanna, she found many votaries. 
Her name of Theot was changed into Theos, the Greek for Gop; 
and she and: her followers: (amongst whom ' was an’ old priest 
named Gerle, who hadbeen a member of the Constituent Assem~- 
bly) appear'to have been the most absurd and impious, but at the 
same’ time immocuous and contemptible fanatics’ that ever imsulted 
religion and common sense. 

» With ‘maniacs of this description it was natural that the great 
name of Robespierre, who had now made himself the apostle 
of deism, should mingle itself with their visions: ‘The Commit- 
tee of General Security heard of these bedlamites—which pro- 
bably Robespierre himself had never done—and they seized the 
favourable opportunity of throwing on him all the ridicule and 
discredit of a fanaticism to which they reckoned that ‘his recent 
exhibition in the festival of the Supreme Being would render hint 
obnoxious. A report was accordingly prepared on this subject, 
nominally by one Vadier, but really by the lively and sarcastic pen 
of the celebrated fabricator of reports, Barrére, in which Robes- 
pierre was sneeringly alluded to, though not named.» The 
whole of this) ‘affair. was prepared, and the report read m 
the Convention, without his knowledge. There was no» proof 
whatsoever that ‘he knew anything of his fanatic admirers’: the 
injury therefore to his reputation was not great—but the: insult 
was. ‘His power was at once too fearful and too fragile to tole- 
rate ‘levity, Its essence was terror and silence ; and he wisheil 
to’ be spoken of neither en bien ni en mal. “He had lately made a 
vigorous complaint of the fulsome adulation with which the Moni- 
teur and ‘some. other journals affected to treat him, whicl he said 
was ‘oflensive to his taste and his. patriotism, and injurious to his 
character: he would of course be as little tolerant of sarcasm and 
calumny. | 

At'this ‘crisis, as atvall the former, his prudence seems: to: have 
made him desirous of ‘withdrawing from his recent prominence, 
and of escaping back into the safer individuality under theshade 
ob wvhichhe had already accomplished such wonderful successes. 

And now Fouquier ‘Tinville began to give etiect to the law of 
the 10th-of June; and a conspiracy was myented, the most ridi- 
culous ih, its (pretexts,, the bloodiest in its consequences, and the 
most sanetipeananaas in its objects, of all that had been hitherto 
hatched & mugerable prisoners accumulated in’ the several 


jails, and particularly in the Luxembourg, were accused of con- 
spiring to organize a body of men te make war onthe Convention, 
Fouquier, 
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Fouquier, on this occasion, caused the dock of the tribunal to be 
enlarged so as to contaim sixty culprits atemce. He even caused 
the guillotine to:be erected in the great hall of the Palais—in the 
side chambers of which the: tribunal held its sittings, as our courts 
do in Westminster Hall... This, by the reiterated order of the go- 
vernment, he reluctantly removed; but the work of blood was not 
interrupted.: ‘In three days—the 7th, Yth, and 10th of July, 1794 
—one hundred and seventy-one prisoners were immolated for the 

le crime of making war on the republic from the depths 
of their dungeons. 

Looking at the state of parties at this moment, and knowing 
that both. sides. were, in mutual jealousy and alarm, preparing to 
devour each other, we know not how to account for this redoubled 
activity of the tnbunal. Fouquier Tinville alleged, and we think 

oved, at his trial, that though he might have acted too zealously, 

never did so aneously. The Committees, trembling for their 
own heads, could hardly have ventured on such gratuitous slaugh- 
ter. We can discover'no direct interest that Robespierre could 
have had in the death of this obscure crowd of innocuous victims. 
We really have been sometimes tempted to satisfy ourselves with 
M. Thiers’ flippant explanation, that ‘ they went on murdering, not 
with any motive or object, but par Uhabitude funeste qu'on en 
avait contractée.’ But 1s it not possible that Robespierre, having 
seceded from the committees, might have hoped to depopularize 
the remaining members by secretly instigating Fouquier ‘Tinville 
to. mark their administration with a violence more odious than his 
own ?—and did he mean one day to reproach Collot d’Herbois, 
Barrére, and Billaud-Varennes, his rival triumvirate, with the 
ELEVEN HOUNDRED* victims who perished subsequently to his 
secession ?——nearly half the number of all (2635) that had fallen 
since the first institution of the tribunal. We know not that it has 
been before remarked how great a proportion of the whole 
slaughter was perpetrated after Robespierre bad abdicated his 
ostensible responsibility ; yet it is an important fact. ‘This, leads 
us toa few general observations on the degree of Robespierre’s 
guilt, as compared with that of his colleagues and of the nation 
at dar 

It - very natural that the French nation—when it in some degree 
recovered its senses—should have been anxious to exculpate itself 





* The exact number or gui illotiped between the 20th of June, about which time 
Sat 27th of July, the day of his final fall, was eleven hundred 
eight ! Dab soadiet wld ettive, that all’ these numbers relate to the 
idea Tribunal of Paris, Similar and even mere dreadful and extensive 
massacres we ing on simultaneously all over France. The crimes committed iv 
Arras alone Siedk Wie of Parins of these Guffroy has given a summary, which occu- 
pee octave Volume: those of Lyons and Nantes would fill several, 
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from all these enormous and unparalleled crimes. The shame and 
remorse:of his colleagues—the party rancour of his. adversaries— 
and .the national vanity of all, readily combined to load. Robes- 

pierre’s memory, with the. accumulated and undivided guilt, and 
concurred in representing him as the head of a small faction. which 
by some deplorable accidents had been enabled. to. dictate their 
code of blood to.a. reluctant and indignant people ; in short, as we 
noticed in the outset, he is made the scape-goat of the Revolution. 

Every Frenchman. has an interest in adopting tbis exculpatory hy- 
pothesis ; and even the more recent English writers have; been too 
apt, instead.of going back to the original and contemporaneous 
sources of information, to content themselves with compiling from 
the compilations of the French—all of them prejudiced, on this 
subject, and some of them—the smart coxcomb Thiers, for, in- 
stance—of no individual authority whatsoever... But is it, not 
evident that, as to the French people, such excuses would be as 
madequate in reason as they are false in fact? —Would,the national 
character be much mended, if we were to admit that they were 
such dastards as to allow, from sheer cowardice, a handful of 
villains to commit such crimes, and to send to one execution, in 
one day, a greater number of persons than—if we believe these 
apologetical historiaus—Robespierre’s whole. faction contained ? 
Robespierre was neither a Cromwell nor a Buonaparte. His 
power was not founded on an irresistible military force, His force 
was the Peorie.itself. He was really their child and champion, 
the incarnate type of Public. opinion*—which, in revolutionary 
times, means the opinion of the most violent of the Public. That 
the predisposition of Robespierre’s personal character may have 
coincided with the bloody extravagances of the times we do not 
deny; but we are satisfied that the bloody extravagances of the 
times outran his predisposition. No doubt. there. were millions 
of poor persecuted Royalists and Christians,. who deplored. and 
detested—even independently of their own personal sutierings— 
this frightful system: perhaps even it might be truly said that 
a numerical majority of the nation, including women and children, 
was. imnocent;. but, that the. great and predominant .mass— 
which the republican coustitution designated as active citizens, 
aad which, politically and practically constituted the nation— 
concurred zealously--furiously—in all the worst revolutionary 
extremities, cannot be denied—and France can no more divest 
herself of a part in the guilt of Robespierre than in the glories of 
Napoleon: in truth she had a more immediate and direct share in 
the ‘geal than in the glory. 
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‘On the whole, therefore, we are convinced that the ‘safest, and 
indeed only aeereree to the mystery of Robespierre’s super- 
— eae ol be found im a close éxaniination and de* 
vélopment of the'Vatyitig symptoms and progressive paroxysms of 
the popu frenzy, which; dnder the se tive title of public opi- 
ion, he found it necessaty—at first; for his agg nt, and 
at'‘letigth for his saféty+to ‘gratify ; ‘but whith, latterly at least, he 
was indre disposed to testrain than stimulate. 

Bat the stupentious tragedy is arrived at its last act—the Tnurer 
Great Da'ys of 1794, commorly called the Highth, Ninth, and 
Tenth Thermidor, but im our calender the 26th,27th, and 28th 
of July !+4a curious coincidtence—and what a bloody anniversary 
hus' been that samé 28th of July! ‘There is no portion of Robes: 
piérre’s life ‘so wéll known ‘as his last two days. Our object 
huving been chiefly to suggest inquiry, and to invite explanation 
on doubtful points of his history, and having already far ex- 
ceeded ‘the limits we originally proposed to ourselves, we shall 
abstain ‘from retracing the events of those extraordinary days. 
We shall content ourselves by noticing two or three minor but not 
ullimportant points, which bear some relation to, and afford some 
corroboration of our preceding views. We have already noticed 
vur inability to account for the sacrifice of Danton! ‘That marder 
seems to have been Robespierre’s suicide. On the ninth Thermi- 
dor, in the height of the terrible conflict, and at a moment when 
Robespierre seemed deprived by rage ard agitation of the power 
of ‘articulation, a voice cried— Jt is Danton’s blood that is choak- 
ing you!’ Robespierre, indignant, recovered his voice and ‘his 
courage to exclaim—* Danton !—Is it then Danton you regret? 
Cowards !—Lachex !—why did you not defend kim?” 'There was 
spirit, truth, and even dignity in this bitter retort—the last words 
that Robespierre ever spoke in public. 

But it must not be supposed that it was as @ man of blood that 
his enemies pursued him ; they lad been his associates, and con- 
tinned to be his imitators. They qaoted the fate of Danton; 
because their own case was similar to his, and they had now become 
very much alive to the horror of sacrificing one’s colleagues. But of 
Robespierre’s more atrocious crimes—tlie wholesale massacres— 
the perennial murders of the innocent and the virtuous—hot a 
censure was breathed. Nay, one of the most virulent of his assail- 
ants, Vadier, in the height of the storm, accused’ him ‘ of having 
endetivouired to save from the ‘scaffold the enemies of the people; 
aud | of having | officiously interfered with Fouquier 'Tinville to 
su the execution of conspirators !’ my a 

he only other poit we shall notice is the. manner of Robes- 
pierre’s capture and death... Tv is generally supposed that he 
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attempted to, shoot himself by discharging a pistol into his mouth 
Mn boweses Ooi facture | the lower Yeft ae and left it ne 
ing down by the fiésh and ligaments ;' but'a'field-officer in “the 
French army, of the name of Meda,’ subseqututly’ claimed ‘the 
honour of having fired this shot and he supported ‘his ‘assertion 
by some plausible facts. Meda—who afterwards ‘rosé. to be ‘a 
colonel, and was killed in that rank atthe battle of Moskwa—was 
at this period of the age of 18 or 19, anda ee ees: 
as such he accompanied Leonard Bourdon ‘iin ‘his ‘attack on’ the 
Robespierrians in the Maison de Ville, and showed so’ much firm- 
ness and courage, that when Bourdon returned to the Convention, 
to give an account of his success, he ‘brought Meda with ‘him, 
placed him by his side in the Tribune, stated that he had with his 
own hand frappé (literally struck, but it probably means wounded 
or killed) two of the conspirators, and obtained for him the 
honours of the sitting, honourable mention in the Procés verbal, 
and a promise of military promotion. The next day there appears 
an order of the Convention to deliver to Meda a pistol which had 
been placed on the bar the day before. Ail this the Procés verbal 
of the sittings and the report in the Moniteur record. But, on the 
other hand, it is not stated that one of the two struck by Meda was 
Robespierre. On the contrary, Bourdon says, that Meda dis- 
armed him of a knife, but does not say that he either struck or 
shot HI1M—a circumstance so transcendently important, that 
Bourdon could have hardly omitted to state it had it beef so. Nor 
is it said that the pistol delivered to Meda was his own, nor that 
it was the pistol by which Robespierre was wounded ; nor is any 
reason given why he should have shot Robespierre, whom, if his 
own account be correct, he might have taken alive. Meda, there 
can be no doubt, accompanied Bourdon, (Bourdon says that he 
never quitted him,) and distinguished himself generally ; but nei- 
ther in the Procés verbal, nor in the Moniteur, is there any evidence 
of his having shot Robespierre ; and his own statement is some- 
what at variance with Bourdon’s, and not very intelligible as to the 
position in which the alleged shot was fired. ‘This would of itself 
excite some doubts, but these doubts are much strengthened by 
the following facts. 1. Barrére, in the official report (made, 
not like Bourdon’s, ‘verbally in the hurry and agitation of the 
moment, but on the third day, and after the collection and ex- 
amination of all the facts) states distinctly that Robespierre 
clumsily wounded himself; 2. The surgeon who dressed the 
wound made a technical and official report, that it must lave 
been inflicted by the patient hiniself; and, 3. It is stated, 
that, as the poor wretch lay mangled on a table at the Hotel de 
Ville, he supported his broken jaw and’ endeavoured to ~ 
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the blood with 3 woollen pistol-bag, which he had in his left hand. 

| trifling circumstance, which could hardly have been invented, 
strongly corroborates the reports of Barrére and the surgeon, and 
the general opinion, We. suppose the truth to have been, that 
Robespierre drew his pistol from ‘the woollen which he held 
in his left band, and on the approach of the gens-d’armes shot him- 
self with the right, and fell—that Meda picked up the pistol and 
carried it to. the Convention, which next day restored it to him 
as a trophy to which he had the best right. This conjecture seems 
to reconcile all, the facts and all the statements, except only the 
tardy assertion of Meda himself. ; 

Our readers are all aware of the rest—of the lingering torture of 
the wretch’s exposure at the Hotel de Ville, and afterwards on that 
table of the Committee of General Security upon which he had so 
often signed his more than royal mandates—of his twenty-four hours 
of agony, fever, insult, and unquenched thirst—of his conveyance 
in the same cart, along the same tedious transit from the Concier- 
gerie to the Place de la Révolution, which his thousand victims 


. had made—of the halt of the procession before Duplay’s house— 


(the scene of whatever quiet moments he had enjoyed since his 
first appearance in the political world)—where a band of women, 
his own Furies of the Guillotine, executed a fiendish dance of 
joy—of the brutal executioner tearing the bandages from his shat- 
tered head, and twisting the fractured jaw, that it might not in- 
terfere with the action of the ‘sacred machine’—and, finally, of 
his emerging slowly to the surface of the scaffold, more dead than 
alive, and exhibiting, stained and torn, the same fantastical coat of 
sky-blue silk in which only six weeks before he had figured, almost 
on the same spot, in a power surpassing that of monarchs, and for 
a purpose to which it was impious in a mortal to aspire. 

We are not of those who look presumptuously for special provi- 
dences in human misfortunes, but it is impossible to divest the 
mind of the awful impression which this ast scene must excite 
in such close approximation of time, place, and even garb, with 
that gaudy day in which the infatuated and audacious vanity of 
this unhappy man dared—in the face of the awful evidences of 
nature—to announce that the National Convention recognized a 
Supreme Bene. 

Happy for us—to whose present condition much of what we 
have related bears a fearful analogy—happy for us if we could be 
taught prudence by such lessons—to see that when a people de- 
parts suddeyly and violently from its ancient ways, there is no limit 
to error, extravagance, crime, and misery—that under the frenzy 
of a revolution, the original dispositions and intentions of no man 
can be depended on—that by vanity, ambition, and above all, 

cowardice 
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cowardice (the main-springs of revolution), those, who under hap- 
pier circumstances might have been innocent, respectable, amiable, 
and useful, become perverted, depraved, demonized—abhorred 
of God and man—the scourges of their kind, and the tormentors 
and executioners of themselves! 

To such deplorable apostacy does the infirmity of our nature 
expose us, that none of our most respectable moral reformers— 
none of our humane mitigators of the criminal code—none of our 
purest advocates of civil and religious liberty, can be more zealous, 
more disinterested, nor probably more sagacious and sincere, than 
were Marat and RopesPieRReE, when they commenced their 
innovating career with these benevolent speculations, ‘Their earlier 
writings inculcate nothing but morality, humanity, and rational 
liberty ; but the intoxicating whirl of revolutionary success, and the 
giddy heights of revolutionary peril, turned their heads, and trans- 
formed them—from philosophers and philanthropists—into mad- 
men and monsters ! 

And let us not—as a nation—be so presumptuous as to say, that 
if the flood-gates are once opened the torrent will be less violent or 
less bloody. England has never yet been tried in a radical revolu- 
tion: we h but can we be assured ?—that she would bear such 
an intoxication better than the once gay and good-natured people of 
France. If the miseries of that people were a divine chastisement, 
what claim have we to plead for a lighter punishment ?—if they 
were the mere work of human frailty and crime, what reason have 
we to expect that we shall be less guilty? Let us, then, endeavour 
to curb the curiosity of innovation—to restrain the frenzy of pre- 
sumption—to humble the arrogance of self-confidence—to control 
by constitutional checks the extravagances of political ambition 
and popular fury—and to endeavour to maintain—through our 
ancient and approved institutions—the respect and reverence of 
our people for their laws, their king, their church, and their God. 
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population of Iceland, 367. 

Bariram, William, his botanical excursions 
into the Floridas, 331. 

Beckford, William, E-q., his ‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Visit to the Monasteries of 
Alcobaga and Batalha’—See Spain and 
Portuya!, 230. 

Bentley’s Horace, merits and defects of, 
334. 

Biographical composition, difficulties at- 
tending, 331. 

Biography, the noblest use of, 383. 

Biography and history, distinction be- 
tween, 331 

Bolingbroke, Lord, Memoirs of. by George 
W. Cooke, Esq., 368—former biogra- 
phies, 2.—the author's deficiency in ori- 
ginal information, 370—and ignorance 
of facts, 370—Whig and Tory of former 
days, 370—Bolingbroke’s early politi- 
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cal tenets, 372—extraordinary misquo- 
tation, ib.—and blunders, 373—defence 
of the treaty of Utrecht, 375—Swift 
defended from the charge of deism, id, 
—and of avarice, 377—Bolingbroke’s 
* Letter to Sir William Windham,’ 1, 
—his flight and secession to France, 384 
—his final return to England, 390—his 
philosophical works, 391. ; 

Butler, Mrs. (Fanny Kemble), her * Jour- 
nal,’ 39—abilities and self-confidence of 
the author, 76. — fundamental error of 
the work, 1b.—the writer’s personal po- 
sition considered, ib.—influence of her 
profession on her literary style, 41— 
her strong religious feeling, 43—her 
affectation, ib.—her excessive colouring, 
44—a storm at New York described, 
41—graphic sketches, t.—American 
beauty, 48—her vituperation of the stage, 
ib.—her work clever and full of enter- 
tainment, 52— characteristic passages, 
53—state of society in America, 54— 
aristocracy and democracy, ib.—Ameri- 
can Senate described 57—visit to Nia- 
gara, 1b. 


Cc. 

Canada, Emigration to, 420.—See Emi- 
gration. 

Carlos, the Infante Don, his mysterious 
history, 83, 

Carthage, 161. 

Castell’s Lexicon Heptaglotton quoted 
307.309. ‘ er 

Clifford, the ‘ Shepherd Lord,’ account of, 
342. 

Cockfighting, remarks on, 350. 


Coleridge, Hartley, his ‘ Worthies of York. | 


shire and Lancashire ; being Lives of the 
most distinguished Persons that have 
been born in, and connected with those 
Provinces,’ 340—the work one of un- 
usual merit, i6.—advantages of local 
biography, 331—Life of Dr. Fothergill, 
ib.— Bartram’s Botanical Expedition 
into the Floridas noticed, ib.—difficul- 
ties attending biographical composi- 
tions, ib. — distinction between biogra- 
phy and history, 332—Life of Bentley, 
334—merits and defects of his ‘Ho- 
race,” tb.—Life of Fairfax, 335—effect of 
the peaceful policy of James the First, 
ib.—picture of the armies met on Mars- 
ton-moor, 337—battle of Naseby, 339 
—publication of the King’s Cabinet 
Opened, ib.—Life of the Earl of Derby, 
_ 841—loyalty described, 342—and love 
of liberty, 16.—Life of Anne Clifford, 7d, 
—‘ the Shepherd Lord,’ ib—the family 


picture, 344—Life of Roger Ascham, 
345—his mode of educating the Prin 
cess Elizabeth, 348—his ‘ Toxophilus,” 
349—his love of cock-fighting, ib. — 
Life of Sir Richard Arkwright, 350— 
—Life of Mason, 352-—difficulties of 
dramatic composition, i. — Congreve’s 
‘ Way of the World,’ 353—his Charac- 
ter, 354, 

Congreve William, his © Way of the World,’ 
354—rapid survey of his Life and Cha- 
racter, ib, 

Cooke, George; Esq., his ‘Memoirs of 
Lord Bolingbroke,’ 368—See Boling- 

broke. 

Cookery, See Gastronomy. 
| Corinna of Madame de Staél, character- 
ized, 270. 





D. 


Danube, Steam-voyage down the—with 
Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, 
and Turkey, by Michael J. Quin, 469. 

Dido of Virgil, 162. 
Dodd, the comedian, his picture by Charles 
Lamb, 75. 
Dramatic composition, peculiar difficulties 
of, 352. 
| 


E 


Edwards, Jonathan, his books on Free 
| = Will, 258. 
| Egerton, Lord Francis, his translation of 
Raumer's ; History of the Sixteenth and 
| Seventeenth Centuries, 80.—See Rau- 


mer. 

| Elia, last Essays of, 58.—See Lamb. 
Elliston, the comedian, his picture by 

Charles Lamb, 74. 

| Emigration, 413—causes which have led 

' to the necessity of, ib.—case of the 

hand-loom weavers, 414—efforts making 

in England for the reduction of pauper- 
ism, 415—consequences of the work- 
house system of relief, ib.—necessity of 
| encouraging spontaneous emigration, 
|  416—henefits to be derived therefrom, 
417—the cost, 419—progress of emi- 
gration to Canada, 420—appointment 
of emigration agents, 424—interesting 
letters from emigrants to Canada, 425. 

England and the English in 1551, by Pe- 
truccio Ubaldini, 106. 

English Lexicography, 295—no tongue 
superior to the English in the whole 
European circle, i6.—terms of Saxon 
and Northern origin the sinews of our 
speech, 296 — utility of the study of 
philology, is.—character of the Irish 
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language, 7+.—Dugald Stewart on ety- 
mological investigations, 297—his ex- 
traordinary theory of the origin of San- 
scrit, 299 —present state of English 
lexicography, i6.—merit of Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary, ib,—neglect of Ety- 
mology and Philology in England, %.— 
causes of the little progress hitherto 
made in the study of, 300—recent lexi- 
cographers and glossarists unacquainted 
with modern German, 302 — Todd's 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 4.—his 
knowledge of English more scholastic 
than vernacular, 303—the department 
of British Botany slovenly and incom- 
plete. 16.—specimens of gross ignorance 
exhibited in the almanac of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Knowledge, 304— 
Dr. Noah Webster's Dictionary of the 
English Language, 6.—the general exe- 
cution very poor, t6.—and conducted 
throughout on erroneous principles, 1b, 
—its crudities aud errors, 305—Rich- 
ardson’s New Dictionary of the English 
Language, 310—likely to become the 
foundation of a better Dictionary than 
we have hitherto possessed, 1b.—his 
selection of words judicious, 1.— a 
chronological table of authors recom- 
mended, ib. — Tooke’s ‘ Diversions of 
Purley, 311—its merits and defects, 2b. 
—his analysis of particles, 312—his ety- 
mology of “ truth’? examined, 319— 
specimen of a new Etymologicon Angli- 
canum, 320. 

Equality, social, the doctrine of described, 
409. 


Etrurian Antiquities, 429 — German re- 
searches into the ancient history of 
Italy, #—Micali’s History of the An- 
cient Peoples of Italy, 430—Egyptian 
origin of the Etrurian civilization, 6.— 
Etruria one of the unsolved problems of 
ancient history, 432—the Etruscan lan- 
guage, 433—earliest Eurepean settle- 
ment to which the Rassena can be 
traced, 434—relation of the Pelasgian 
settlers in Italy to the Ra-sena, 437— 
Pelasgic manuer of ouilding in Greece 
and Italy, 438—tombs at Tarquinii, 441 
—analogy between the buildings of the 
Etruscans and Egyptians, 442 —rela- 
tionship of the different races of man- 
kind, 444—Hellenic period of Etruscan 
art, 452. 

Etymologicon Anglicanum, specimen of a 
new, 320. 


F. 
“arewell to Tobacco, Charles Lamb’s, 69 





G 


Galilee, Sea of, described, 169. 

Garzoni, his Grammatica della Lingua 
Kurda quoted, 309. 

Gastronomy and - Gastronomers, 107— 
importance of the discovery of a new 
dish, 1.—literature of cookery, i. 
—didactic poem by Archestratus, 118 
—cookery of the Greeks, i6.—R oman 
banquets, 26,—'nvention of forks, 109— 
Apicius, #+—the dark ages of cookery, 
#b.—its revival in Italy, 2.—rapid pro- 
gress of culinary science, 120—closing 
scene of Vatel, maitre d’hotel of Condé, 
121—state of cookery under Charles the 
Second, 123—under Queen Anne, ib.— 
and after the accession of the Bruns- 
wicks, #,—petils soupers of the Duke 
of Orleans, 124—tables volantes in- 
vented, 16.—covokery under Louis XVI. 
and XVIII., é6.—iafluence of the Revo- 
lution upon cookery, 125—establish- 
ment at Paris of restaurants, 126 — 
hotels and restaurateurs of Ger nany 
and Italy, 139—a first-rate dinner in 
England, 140—hotels and club-houses 
of London, 141—‘ a dinner for an em- 
peror,” 143—selection of couks, ib,— 
physiology of taste, 144—Ude’s French 
Cook, 151. 

Gifford, William, his editions of Jonson, 
Ford, Massinger, &c., 46. 

Gleig, Mr., his * Chronicles of Waltham’ 
recommended, 415, 

Goethe and Wordsworth, resemblance be- 
tween, 181, 


H. 


Hoffman, Mr., his ‘ Winter in the Far 
West,’ 413. 

Holy Land, Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to 
135.—_See Lamartine. lige . 

Huish, Robert, his ‘ Late Voyage of Captain 
Sir John Ross, for the Discovery of a 
North-west passage,’ 19, 


Indian mounds described, 411. 

Insanity, reflections on Robert Hall’s re- 
covery from a first access of, 273. 

lon, a Tragedy, by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, 
61 n, 505. 

Irish Language, character of the, 296. 

Irving, John T. jun., his ‘ Indian Sketches, 
taken during an expedition among the 
Pawnee Tribes,’ 412. 
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Irving, Washington, his ‘ Tour on the Prai- 
ries, 392. 

Irwin, Captain, his ‘ State and Position of 
Western Australia, or the Swan River 
Settlement,’ 413-424, 


J. 


James the First, his interference on behalf 
of his mother, 95—eflects of the peace- 
ul mag | of, 335. 

Jamieson, Dr., his Scottish Dictionary, 299, 

Jordan, banks of the, described, 173. 


K. 


Kean, Edmund, the Life of, by Barry 
Cornwall, 109 — Kean’s general cha- 
racter as an actor, 26.—his birth and 
parentage, 110—his education, 111— 
his early career, 112—patronized by Dr. 
Drury. 113, is engaged at Drury-Lane, 
ib.— his first appearance in Shylock, 
113—his success and absurd extrava- 
gances, 115—his death, 116. 

Kemble, Fanny, see Butler. 

Kemble, John Philip, his picture by 
Charles Lamb, 76. 


L. 


Lamb, Charles, his ‘ Last Essays of Elia,’ 
58—character of him, and of his wri- 
tings, 59 — London, 60—New Year's Eve, 
ib.—his imitation of antique phrase- 
ology, 62—folio Beaumont and Fletcher, 
63—his essays text-books of sound 
principles, 64—his * Dramatic Sketches,’ 
26.—his merits as a critic and restorer 
of old literature, ib—his essay on the 
genius of Hogarth, 68—his poetic vein, 
69—his ‘ Farewell to Tobacco,’ tb.—his 
Sonnet on the Family Name, 71—the 
Sabbath Bells, i6.—his sonnets on Work, 
aud Leisure, 72—his account of himself, 
ib.—his pictuie of Elliston, 74—of Dodd, 
75—and of John Kemble, 76—his cha- 
racter by Coleridge, 77. 

Lamartine, Alphonso de, his § Pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land,’ 155—modern French 
school of poetry, 1%5.—characteristics of 
Lamartine’s poetry, 157 — demerits of 
his translator, ib.—the voyage, 161— 
Carthage, ib.—Malta, 162—arrival in 
Syria, 164—Mount Lebanon, 165— 
Lady Hester Stanhope, 166—Tyre, 167 
—the Sea of Galilee, 169—environs of 
Jerusalem, 171—palace of King David 
on Mount Sion, %b,—banks of the Jor- 


dan, 173—ruins of Baalbec, 174—Po- 
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litical reflections, 178 —the Ottoman 
empire, 1b. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, History of 
Spain in, quoted, 92. 

Latrobe, Charles Joseph, his ‘Rambles in 
North America in 183]-3,' 392,—See 
America, 

Leisure, sonnet on, 72. 

Liqueurs, fur whose use invented, 121, 

Love of Liberty described, 342. 

Loyola, Ignatius de, portrait of, 203. 

Loyalty described, 342. 


M. 


Machinery, utility of the modern improve- 
ments in, considered, 350, 

Mackintosh, Right Honourable Sir James, 
Life of, edited by his son, 251—cha- 
racteristics of modern biography and 
autobiography, 250—the present work 
highly interesting in its matter and re. 
spectable in its style and spirit, 253— 
Sir James’s Journals, 254 — leading 
events of his life, 255—parentage, ib.— 
early education, 256—college of Aber- 
deen, 257—Dr. Dunbar, 258—Robert 
Hall, %6.—Jonathan Edwards’s books on 
Free Will, i6.— early passion, 259— 
studies physic at Edinburgh, 260 — 
takes a Doctor’s degree, arrives in Lon- 
don, and marries, 261—makes a tour 
through the Low Countries, 262—be- 
comes a contributor to the Oracle news- 
paper, 1b.— makes several ineffectual 
atlempts to establish himself as a phy- 
sician, 263—publishes ‘ Vindicia Gal- 
lice,’ 264—his explanatory letter to 
Mr. Richard Sharp, 265—is called to 
the bar, 267—his defence of Peltier, 268 
—is appointed Recorder of Bombay, 1. 
—his life at Bombay, 269 — extracts 
from his letters and journals, ib.—cha- 
racter of ‘ Corinne,’ 270—genius of the 
Gospel, 273—character of Windham, 
ib,—leiter to Hall on his recovery from 
a first access of insanity, —defence of 
his change of opinion on the French re- 
volution, 275—returns to England, 276 
obtains a seat in parliament, 278—style 
of his eloquence, 279—obtains a pro- 
fessorship of law in the East India Col- 
lege, 281 — admitted a member of the 
Privy Council, 282—obtains a seat at 
the India Board, 284—his conduct on 
the Reform Bill, 16.—his death and cha- 
racter, 287. 

Marsten Moor, picture of the armies which 
met on, 337. 

Mary Queen of Scots, inquiry into the ca 
tivity and death of, 93. as c 
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Massinger, Gifford’s edition of, 64. . 

Micali, Guiseppe, his ‘ Storia degli anti- 
chi Popoli Italiani, 429—See Etrurian 
Antiquities. 

Municipal Reform, 231—Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Municipal 
Corporations of England and Wales, 232 
—extraordinary selection of the Commis- 
sioners, 1b.—Report of the Commission- 
ers, 236—Sir Francis Palgrave's protest 
against the Report, 239—examination 
of the Bill introduced by Ministers, 243. 


N. 


Naseby, battle of, 339. 
New year's eve, 60. 
Niagara, Falls of, 57, 


0. 
Oporto, details of the siege of, 191. 


P. 


Palgrave, Sir Francis, his protest against 
the First Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the Municipal 
Corporations of England and Wales, 231 
—his observations on the principles to 
be adopted in the establishment of new 
Municipalities, the reform of ancient 
Corporations, and the cheap administra- 
tion of justice, 231. 

Patriotism described, 342. 

Penciliings by the Way; first Impressions 
of Foreign Scenes, Customs, and Man- 
ners, by N. P. Willis, 453—impudence 
and vulgarity of this author, 463—hs 
shameful reports of private conversa- 
trons, &c., 468. 

Philip II., personal characteristics of, 80. 

Philology, utility of the study of, 296. 

Physiologie du Gofit; ou Méditations 
de Gastronomie Transcendante, par M. 
Brillat Savarin, 117.—See Gastronomy. 

Philologists, described by Dugald Stew- 
art, 298. 

Poetry, modern French school of, 155. 

Price, Mr., on the merits and defects of 
Tooke's Diversions of Purley, 311. 


Q. 


Quin, Michael J., his Steam Voyage down 
the Danube, with Sketches of Hungary, 
Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey, 469, 





Raumer, Frederick Von, his ‘ History of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
illustrated by original documents ; trans- 
lated from the German by Lord Francis 
Egerton,” 78-—the author's professional 
tour to Paris, t+.—his ‘ Letters from 
Paris’ 14.—his ‘Polen’s Untergang’.79— 
his ‘ Letters from the Royal Library,’ ib, 
—general description of the work, ib.— 
personal characteristics of Philip the 
Second, 80—mysterious history of the 
Infante Don Carlos, 83—captivity of 
Mary Queen of Scots, 93—interference 
of James the First on behalf of his 
mother, 95—Gray's missicn to intercede 
for the Queen, 96—Account of England 
and the English by Petruccio Ubaldini, 
106. 

Recollections of a few days spent with 
the Queen’s army in Spain, in Septem- 
ber 1834, 186-194. 

Reed and Matheson, Drs., their Nar- 
rative of a Visit to the American 
Churches, 392.—See America. 

Richardson, Charles, his New Dictionary 
of the English Language, 295.—See 
English Lexicography. 

Robespierre, Maximilian, Mémoires Au- 
thentiques de, 517, 

Robespierre, Charlotte, Mémoires sur ses 
deux Fréres, 517. 

Ross, Captain Sir John, his ‘ Narrative of 
a Second Voyage in Search of a North- 
west Passage,’ ]—‘ Late Voyage of Cap- 
tain Sir John Ross, by Robert Huish, 
characterized, 2—Sir John's subscrip- 
tion-shop, trampers, and Vauxhall pa- 
noramic exhibitions, 3 — Commander 
James Clarke Ross’s memurandums, ib. 
—Captain Beaufort, 4—Dr. M‘Culloch, 
tb,—origin of the expedition, b.—Mr. 
Felix Booth, ib.—departure of the expe- 
dition, 5—wreck of the Fury, ib.—* New 
Discoveries’ along the coast of Boothia 
Felix, 6—the Victory shut up during 
the winter in Felix Harbour, 7—schools 
for the men, 8—* improvement for the 
better’ among them, 16.—visited by a 
tribe of Esquimaux, 9—their snow huts 
described, %.—salmon fishery, 10— 
Commander Ross sets out on a land ex- 
pedition, ib,—reaches the shores of the 
western sea, ]1—Cape Felix, 12—Vic- 
tory Point, ib,—Sir John’s fishing ex- 
cursion, 13—the ship relieved from the 
ice, 1d—but again shut up, th.—second 
winter, ib,—expedition to ascertain the 
exact position of the noth magnetic 
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pole, 15—ship loose, and makes some 
progress, 17,—fast beset in Victoria 
Harbour, 18—third winter, 7b, — ship 
dismantled, i6.—provisions carried to the 
deposits, ib.—the Victory abandoned, ib. 
the travellers encamp on Fury Beach, 
ib,—expedition to the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of America, 19—return to Fury 
Beach, 16.—Huish’s charge against Sir 
Jobn, 20—the party leave Batty Bay and 
succeed in crossing over to Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet, 2l—-taken on board the 
Isabella, ib.—return to England, 23— 
Sir John’s application to the Admiralty 
for remuneration, 1b.—and to parliament 
for a grant of money, 24—committee of 
the House of Commons, ib.—eold and 
heartless manner in which Sir John’s 
narrative is drawn up, 25—his silly 
chapter on the magnetic pole, 26—his 
sneers at the question of a North-west 
Passage, 27—the uselessness of his 

. charts, 29—blunders and misrepresenta- 
tions, exposed, 29-36—Sir John's ma- 
licious feeling against Parry, 37—his 
jealousy towards his brother officers, 
1b.—his utter incompetency to com- 
mand a naval enterprise, 38, 


Ss. 


Sabbath Bells, the, 71. 

Scotland, New Statistical Account of, re- 
commended, 414. 

Sea of Galilee, described, 169. 

Self-devotion, extraordinary instance of, 

21. 

Shakspeare’s tragedies, on their fitness for 
stage representation, 65. 

Social equality, doctrine of, characterized, 


Spain and Portugal, 186—causes which 
have led to the present state of the pen- 
insula, 16.—Colonel Badcock’s Journal 
kept in Spain and Portugal, 189—object 
of his mission, #.—unpopularity of the 
Queen’s cause in Portugal, ib.—conse- 
quence of Whig intervention, ib.—siege 
of Oporto, 191—Character of the pre- 
sent contest in Spain, 193—description 
of the war carrying on in the Basque 
provinces, 194—sketches of the Spanish 
officers, 195—El Pastor, 197—Rodil, 
204—visit to the monastery of Ignacio 
de Loyola, 202—portrait of Loyola, 203 
Ascoytia, 204—General Bedoya, 205— 
General Yriarte, 206—the women of 
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INDEX, 


Ascoytia, 207 — Eybar, 208 — Ber- 
gara, 212—Tolosa, 217—position and 
forces of the contending parties in Spain, 
222. . 

Stewart, Dugald, on entymological investi- 
gations, 297—his extraordinary theory of 
the origin of Sanscrit, 299. 

Strutt, Captain Charles, his‘ Two Expedi- 
tions into the Interior of Southern Au- 
stralia,’ 413, 424. 

Swift defended fron the charges of deism, 
and avarice, 375—his powerful defence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, 376. 


T. 


Talfourd, Mr. Sergeant, his Ion, a tragedy, 
61n, 505. 

Tobacco, Farewell to, 69, 

Todd, Rev. H. J., his edition of Johnson’s 
Dictionary of the English Language, 
295—See English Lexicography. 

Tooke, Horne, Strictures on his Diversions 
of Purley, 311. 

Tory and Whig, their counter-change of 
tenets, 370 


U. 


Ubaldini, Petruccio, account of England 
and the English in 1551, by, 106. 

Ude, Louis Eustace, his French Cook; a 
system of fashionable and ec ical 
cookery, 117,—See Gastronomy. 





Vv. 


Vatel, maitre d’ hétel of Condé, his closing 
scene, 121, 


Ww. 
Webster, Noah, his ‘ Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language,’ 295. — English 


Lexicography. 

Whig and Tory, their counter-change of 
tenets, 370. 

Willis, N. P—See Pencillings by the Way. 

Windham, Right Hon. William, his cha- 
racter, 273. 

Wordsworth, William, his ‘Yarrow Re- 
visited and other Poems,’ 181—resem- 
blance between Goethe and the author, 
ib—a Jewish family, i6,—extracts from 
the Russian Fugitive, 182—an incident 
at Bruges, 6.—Romance of the Water- 
Lily, 183.—the New Poor-Law, 185. 

Work, Sonnet on, 72, 


LIv. 














ERRATA IN LAST NUMBER. 


Page 557, note, for one Vulamé,”’ read “‘ one,—Valazé.”” 

Page 569, for “ Street called Duphot,” read “Street called Richepanse.’” These 
two streets unite at the Boulevard, but it is, we suppose, the extremity of the Rue de 
Richepanse which passes over the site of Robespierre’s residence—which, it may be 
added, on the authority of Alex, Dumas, was on the third floor. 
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